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NATIONAL A WAKENING. 

Though India is asleep it is fortunately not necessary to 
accept the gloomy view of her destiny that compares the national 
intellect to an extinct world, without power of useful change. 
A closer inspection reveals that the mind of the people, I speak 
of all castes, though very much suppressed and therefore dis¬ 
torted, is not killed and dissipated. The readiness with which 
individuals, the Brahmin and the cooly alike, in countries where 
new surroundings beget new idejis and aspirations, shew aptitudes 
for work and business and, I may add, pleasure, unsuspected here¬ 
tofore, gives promise that it is from intellectual catalepsy rather 
than crystallization that the people suffer. They require a gentle 
awakening. 

In this transition state I think India is now. The powerful 
intellectual currents induced by the approach of western thought 
and civilization are quickening the inert mass of Eastern despon¬ 
dency. Metaphysics (that fruitless tree) is giving place to produc¬ 
tive thought: fear to hope and courage: dependence on authority 
to free aspiration. 

At this stage a serious danger threatens. The danger is greater 
than anything that the cynic can cause, for he does not threaten, 
he can only jibe more or less good-naturedly. And sarcasm 
is an incentive in itself.. The danger is that interested politicians 
Ending the people awkening to the meaning! of political life may 
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lead them still dreaming astray, tempt them by plausible words 
to follow paths which their folly opened senses may afterwards 
regret. « 

The enlightened among the people can prevent this., lliey 
can interpose to warn the masses that the first friend though a good 
friend is not always the best or the only friend. They can keep 
the people’s judgment in, suspense, and so prevent courses being 
taken that will lead to the very opposite goal to that which is 
desired. In fact, before deddfog on their career this people, old in 
years but young in knowledge, awakening from a lifeless sleep of 
ages, requires education ; its powers brought out. 

It is the highest duty of such a Government as India now 
happily possesses, and which if India is wise it will cherish, to 
seek out every path of education for the people. But the Govern¬ 
ment of India is an English Government and as such too prone to 
follow English methods. Only the people’s own leaders can guide 
the well %vishing of Government into safe channels. Indian deve¬ 
lopment requires Indian methods, not English methods, in detail. 
If English methods are stated to be the broad paths of justice, good 
sense and generosity, then let English methods be so far followed 
by all means, but when it comes to detail, what is good sense in 
English ideas, may not prove justice in Indian results. 

Therefore is it unwise of Indian politicians to ally themselves 
too closely with any one English School of thought for practical 
issues. For the English are very fond of insisting that what has 
answered in, England must answer everywhere : a belief that has 
been rudely disputed, it may be said in passing, in every one of 
England’s own colonies. t 

I will mention in this note one educational method only. Eng¬ 
land having safely started her industries and so secured the education 
of her sons and daughters along an immense number of parallel lines, 
required cheap com for the rapidly increasing population. She could 
not produce it herself. She required cheap raw materials for her 
manufactures. She could not produce them herself. She therefore 
threw herself heart and soul into free trade. 

She now says, or, W'hat is the point here aimed at, the political 
party with which Indian liberalism seems to wish to ally itself, 
says, that free trade must develop in India the qualities and capacities 
that in* England were antecedent to free ttade. 

But the opposite may be the case. Free trade in India, though 
owing to the unexpected vitality of the people it is not altogether 
killing mechanical industry, is posAibly keeping it down and depriv¬ 
ing India of educational methods far beyond schools and books, 
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the nietliods of various employment, and tlte development thereby 
ot individual aspiration and achievement. If so it is killing ambi¬ 
tion, that breath of the gods in man’a nostrils. Government employ¬ 
ment will nort: supply the void. The dispute between free trade 
and protection, become in England a mere question of advantage, 
of the fiscal requirements of the Government and the distribution 
and growth of wealth among the people, is in India still a quekion 
of education and of mental existence. 

So also the Colonies find it: for the peoples of the Colonies 
are drawn from the less educated of the home classes, and they 
openly resent any suggestion that might keep them to a particular 
employment and so arrest their general development. 

Diverse employment is probably the touchstone that will 
in the end reinstate India in her place among the nations. She 
should keep her hands free to secure it. She should use every 
political party only so far as it serves her to that end. 

F. BEAUCLERK. 
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Bl'kmah is, comparatively speaking, a wealthy countr)', thasoil is 
most fertile, and the universal wealth great. The portion of 
Burmali which has been now for pver thirty years under British 
uile, lias not only paid for tlie Indo-British administration, 
which is the most executive expensive in the world, but .has 
yielded a yearly surplus Of revenue, and that without burdening 
the people. The Burmese British subjects, are prosperous, happy, 
and contented. Upper Bumiah, or that portion which was till 
recently under native rule, is by far the richer portion of the two, its 
soil if anything is more fertile, its forests of laluable timber, exten¬ 
sive, and, if judiciously worked, inexhaustible, while its mineral 
wealth is considerable. In the Mogoung district gold abounds; it 
is said that a field in this locality was some years ago tapped by an 
enterprising Australian, and he paid a royalty of 55,000 a 
year for the privilege of working it. This gentleman stated that 
in liis experience the field was quite as rich as any in Australia, 
but unfortunately, before he coul^ obtain the harvest that his pluck 
and enterprise deserved, he succumbed to the climate, and di^ of 
malarious fever. Then again gold abounds in the Shan States, to 
the north-east of Mandalay; it is stated that the field here is 
both rich and large. Gold quartz is found in abundance to the 
south-east of Mandalay, where reefe of it actually crop up from 
the ground. If these reefs were properly worked, the results 
would doubtless be valuable. In the Yau district at Sagaing, 
Konnee, Seni-joo, and in many other parts of Upper Burmah gold 
is, found in the alluvial deposits, and it is found in large quantities. 
It is also found in the bed of the Kysudbeen river. As a matter of 
fact gold is procurable from most of the streams between Mandalay 
and Mogoung. These indications of the precious metal naturally 
lead to the inference that it must exist in large quantities, in silu, 
in some part of the country. ‘Silver, copper, iron, leadr tin, 
platinum, graphite, coal, are all said to be found iii the country in 
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workable quantities. Ruby and sapphire are the chief precious 
stones;.they are of the finest description and are found in such 
quantities as to produce a considerable reveixue to the State. Jade 
also yields a good revenue. The native method of working the 
mines is crude and superficial. When they are worked scientifically 
the product will be large. 

The people of Upper Burmah, sppaking generally, were not 
altc^^her governed. They were certainly contented. The 
vices of Tli^w^utd the evils of his admip^istration Irnve been greatly 
exaggerated in certain quarters. It used to be stated emphatically 
at one time that as soon as the invading British force crossed 
our frontier, the people would be found waiting to receive us with 
open arms. The resistance that has been offered, and the blood 
that lias been shed, is a sad and bitter comment on such a statement. 
Men talk cff the pacification of Upper Bunnah. Pacify a people 
who were longing for delivery I 

One of our ablest public writers has made the following state¬ 
ment. " As regards the finances of India a w’ar with rich Burmah 
w'ould certainly be more agreeable than a financially barren victory 
in Afghanistan.” Another writer, a military officer of repute, 
says: “ The viceroy would only think of war as a ‘ last resource,' 
and, even then, with our hands so full, that * last resource' might 
be delayed to the heartfelt regret of Rangoon, Calcutta, Glasgow, 
and other commercial centres." Manchester, and the London 
financiers should have the honour of the first place in this list, and 
not be included in the vague term, " other commercial centres." 
It is the Manchester lords of trade, and the London bullion lords, 
who are responsible, through the preponderating influence they 
exercise, even over Cabinet Ministers, for most of the aggressive 
wars tlmt England has waged in modem days. Enlargement of the 
circle of their commercial enterprise is all they caxe about; and 
to accomplish this purpose, they look upon the British soldier as 
an opener up of ways and means. The same writer goes on to 
say; ** About the end of March, intelligence was received that ^ 
deceitful quiet prevailed at Mandalay; and King Thebaw, since 
the despatch of reinforcements, was reported to be in a conciliatory 
mood." Another vTiter makes a statement which, if well-founded, 
would go to show that the British Government did not tlien intend 
annexation^ He says; " Nothing like the protracted struggle of 
the two fomier Burmese wars need be anticipated, for it seems 
clear that King Thebaw has completely ^ienated the affections'of 
hia subjects, and an invading’ army (Britisli force) would be 
received with welcome, as a new era of prosperity would dawn 
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on Burmsth were Thebaw dethroned and the Nyoungyon Pr^ 
(ar refugee in Calcutta) established in his pfeice and made a feuda¬ 
tory of the Indian Government," How Ims thra anticipation-been 
falsified, more especially the^ welcome that awaited the ©ritisb 
force! Looking back from the present time it r^ufe like satirev 
Many of the towns and large villages Upper'Burmah 
have a handsome appearance, arcliitecturally, that b, drom a 
Bunnese point of view, though some of them have befen admired 
by Europeans. This is espec^lly true of Mandalay. >'ScHiie my 
that Mandalay looks much like a continental European dty. 
“The City, (Mandalay) with the palace in the centre, forms a 
square, and is surrounded by four brick walls, each wall being 
three-quarters of a mile long and twenty feet in height; nine feet 
thick at the base, finishing off at the top to three -feet, all the 
slopes of tlie walls being inside, where earth is also packed up 
to the height of about tw^elve feet. There are three entrances on 
either side, and the twelve great doors are shielded on the outer 
side by blocks of brickwork. ■ ll'hese walls are again surrouhded 
by a moat fifty feet wide, the inner edge of which is about tbhrty- 
five feet from the city walls. The city, with its 'U'alls and moat, 
is considered by the Burmese impregnable!" The following is a 
description of a view of Man^lay obtainable from the house of 
Signor Androino’s, the Italian Consul, and the view is said to be 
charming. “On our left front on the other side of tliecky was 
Mandalay hill, with its white pagodas (reached from the surround¬ 
ing levd by great staircases ornamented with o^ssal dragons) 
sliining among the emerald vegetation. In the distant east the 
Shan Hills, gently rounded, lay »in purple shade. On the r^bt 
rose a jagged peak, which local superstition avers to be the wild 
abode of the * Nats ’ or evil spirits. At our feet was the city wall 
with its ^broidered crest of notches, from behind which rose the 
roofs of the King's palace, and peaked Kyoungs and pagodas 
innumerable; and tlien there was the splenchd moat, with its 
brilliant green mantle of lotuses, decorated here and there with 
the large white flowers that are the true Buddhist's veneration and 
delight." 

‘ Mrs. Rowett who visited Mandalay shortly before the rupture 
between Thebaw and the British, was much pleased with 
visit, and agreeably surprised at the courteous treatment the 
received in the royal palace. She thus desonbet Mandalay: “As 
wb approach Mandalay at sunset, the scene becomes more and 
more beautiful. Purple mountains loom in the difitancei^-and the 
river, which is very' wide here, is bordered by richly wooded hills 
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studM virith pagodas. I shall remember this entrance to Mandalay 
m a thing of beauty such as I have seldom seen. My husband 
hae been riding out every day, and seeing everythii^. He says 
the place is beautafully laid out as to plan, the streets being very 
wide# and bordered eveiywhere with grand trees. These would 
form perfect boulevards if the roads were but metalled, .l^ie 
Catholic of Mandalay asked ivith some aisdety when 

another Britkh Residmit might be expected# and he told us he was 
sure English people could reside here in perfe<^ safety. My hu^nd 
who went all over the town, has the same impression! he never 
met with the slightest incivility from any !^rnian—quite the 
reverse. 

“ The city of Mandalay is walled. It is a high wall of red 
brick# battleraented, and a mile and a quarter square. We passed 
through a great i^teway, and found ourselves in a crowded city, 
and soon after at the palace gate. , The palace again is inclos^ b}' 
a high stodcade about half a mile square. The royal guards are a 
most comicablookiiig set, some clothed and wearing shiny red 
helmets, others looking mere coolies. They have a queer collection 
of old muskets in their guard-house—quite harmless I bejieve, but 
they have some nasty-looking spears." 

The Burmese monarch was a many-titled King. King Tliebaw’s 
official designation was, ^'Thebaw Min, King of Upper Burmah, 
His Most Great and Glorious Majesty, King of the Sea and Land, 
Lord of the Rising Sun, who rules over Samaparan, Zampo-deo-pa, 
and all the umbrella-bearing chiefs of the Eastern (xiuntries, 
Master of the Saddan (celestial) King elephant, Lord of many 
white elephants, Lord of Gold,# Silver, Rubies, and Amber, the 
supporter of Religion, the Sun-descended Monarch, Sovereign of 
the power of Life and Death, Arbiter of Existence and Great 
chief of Righteousne^, the Lord of the Golden Palace, King of 
Kings and possessor of Boundless Dominions and Supreme 
Wisdom." The chronicles of the A\a Court, however, state that 
though the titles of Thebaw are lofty and high-sounding, yet they 
are not unseemly for one whose ancestry is so ancient and illus¬ 
trious. According to the Royal Book of Kings 587,000 Kings 
have sat on the Burmese throne in regular succession. On the 
other hand, his lineage is only carried back to 1740 or so, or to 
Alompm, by more accurate historians. 

Alompra was a self-made man, for he began life as a Myo- 
Thuggi, or Imadman of a small village. Alompra was a mighty 
hunter, and acquired such a reputation for tlie huntsman’s craft, 
as to obtain the position of a leader of a band of noted luinters, 
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hence hhi title of Mutsobo, or the Himter Capteiti; Aloiapm's 
antbitioh rose \\ith his fame^ and he soon became, a It^ter of 
Often, and village after vills^e ^submitted to his authority^ tflJ in o 
few years he ruled over a great and populous Kingdom, nay an 
empire, for his sway extended'from the ^mese capital tO Dacca, 
and from the Gulf of Martaban to Western Chii^. It was' btd a 
fragment of Alompra's great emj^e that Thebaw ruled, 'but 
such as it was, it W’as sufficient to make its Ruler a notable 
prince. The successors of Alompm had not his vigoroi^ maid, 
nor his firm hand, and many of the native tribes thi£t> owned 
Alompra’s sway, successively shook off the yoke under the fedile 
rule of the later Burmese Kings. It has been estimated that 
Thebaw's subjects did not e.xceed two millions. 

The house of Alompra after ruling in Burmah for upwards of 
a century has ceased to exist as a dwtwty in the person of 
Thebaw. 'Fliebaw the last of the Burmese Kings, ha's*a look 
of sadness; there is a pathetfic touch in his expresrion. Say 
what We will, there is a divinity that doth hedge Kings in. Even 
the Americans, that most democratic race in theory, are forced 
to acknowledge it in practical, every-day life. It is matter of 
current history, that these Republicans seek with avidity alliances 
with princely or noble families. Even broken-down Italian 
Counts and French Marquises are at a premium in the American 
matrimonial market. Thebaw, late King of Burmah, now a State 
prisoner of the British Government, offers a salutary le^n re¬ 
garding the truthfulness of the adage that pride goes before a 
feH; but if there is any truth in what scientists tell us of in¬ 
herited tendencies, we can make great allowances Yor Thebaw'. 
Alompra, the founder of the dynasty, was an exceedingly 
proud man. Alompra was a strong man; a man who cjould be 
self-reliant, hence his pride did not appear unseemly. His 
descendants displayed to thC'^ ffili Alompra's pride, that stubborn 
Eastern pride, w'hich exalts to the highest limit the creed that 
teaches of the divinity that doth hedge in kings, without inheriting 
his strength of character. As each member of his family w'as 
ftirther removed from him this weakness became more and more 
apparent. Thebaw is an excessively weak, vacillating man; a 
man with good purposes and resolutions, no doubt, but so weak 
of will as to be almost w'ithout personality * and yet this prince 
was the proudest of his race, prouder than Alompra himself. 
All the evil enacted at Mandalay and Upper Burmah, during his 
reign, though much exaggerated, oW'ed its origin to this duality 
of character. It w'as mad, senseless pride that prompted him to 
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try and force the British Government into such a position that 
an uHhnatiim ’^was inevitable, ami then his weakness of character 
permitted him to thiidc tfeit he would in some miraculous way 
get out of the^ ^iKurel^lie naade next to no preparations for 
that wbidi to a man who possessed common sense would have 
been nothii^ less than a death stn^gie^ Thebaw had his eyes 
open whmi he miopted the course that led to his ruin; he was 
fully informed as to ttfik 'Strength' a«id military resources of 
England; he knew the fighting quality tlie material that com¬ 
posed her troops; he was wdl aware that in the most modem of 
destructive weapcms of war, &igland was not behind the other 
nations of Europe. How could he have ever dreamt of success with 
his scanty resources and puny strength ? On what did he found the 
slightest hopes? 

The dynasty of Alompra appears, from a European point of 
view, to have been recldess of hihqan life; massacres in the 
palace, and by the reigning prince’sNjpmmand, were normal. 
The slaughter of ro3«il princes was look^ upon as a matter of 
course. The root of such slaughter 'a'as jealousy, and the object, 
the removal of impedimenta from the throne ; and thi$ was on 
the same lines as those followed by other Eastern princes. Have 
not Mahomedan' Kings and Nawabs, and Hindoo Rajahs as well, 
done the very same thing in India ? For that matter, Europe is 
not free from blame ip like cases. As regards the little value set 
by these Burmese Kings, according to some accounts, on the 
lives of their subjects, and the summary and cruel punishments 
they inflicted on them, they did no worse than what our ally the 
Ameer of Catml is accredited with doing now. His hand is said 
to be very heavy on his people and he holds their lives at the 
lightest value. The House of Alompra cannot, therefore, be singled 
out. The Royal House of Burmah has always be^ distinguished 
by the same characteristics* The Burmese Kings who reigned before 
Alompra, were quite as haughty, and m a sensoi quite as careless 
of the wealth, happiness, and lives of their people. They were 
each one as imjmtient of restraint^ and as arrogant, as tuiy absolute 
monarch, be his throne plac^ in the East os the West. 
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From wKa^ far region comfsf 
O snow, ^0 jpqre, so VfhUc ? 

—I come from the mountain’s lofty brow^ 
“ Hpni^ of fterna) light;, 

“ Boldly the sky it seems to pierce,— 
lire clouds its regal crown, 

** And frpm it tfiundering, loud and fierce, 
“The avalanche rolls down.*^ 

“1 found n)y dvfelling sad i|nd cold, 

*' So keen the hitfer blast, 

“ And as the north-wind from his hold 
“With siidVt and shout rush’d past, 

“ I stopt him In his headlong face, 

“ And begg*^ him me to bear, 

“On his pinions ftom such drekty place, 
“To soihd dtjf large and fair.” 

, ** And here Tv« come 1 O sad release ! „ 
VVhereforadi^s^ ^hdu despise 
Thy home of pUfliy ahd peace, 

To fall,—Ah i hh*er to rise ? 

* For lol the end*'of ihy desire, 

'the profit thoU hast gain’d, 

Trod Under foot, mix’d with the mire, 

Thy daszling srhiteuess stain'd, 

O hfiaiden, in ihy hif^al hotne, 

Midst birds, ind deids, and llowei% 
Ne’er let thy truant fancy roam, 

Nor wish to quit the bow^rp, 

Where peacefully thy days wilt flow; 

— Cities are not for thee, — 

For there thou’lt lose, as lost the snow, 

Thy virgin purity. 


O. C. DVTT. 
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SOpUL CUSTOMS OF BmDUS* 

^ 

[iWDEPENDENt SECtlOI*.] 

V 

(A Retrhspect.) 

[ ** Wbftt chance that If to fame so lUtle knownf 
Nor cohvet'Saht with men or manners much, 

Should $k>e4l<: to purpose, or with better hope” 

Wield the reformer’s pen ?] 

In considering the customs and social institutions of the 
Hindus, prominent place ought to be given to their division into 
castes. “Caste with the Hindu,” says a writer on the Indian 
Mutiny, " is literally his Gpd—^it is all he lives for—^all that he relies 
upon for a hereafter. The most potent of mankind will submit 
to every caprice of his conqueror, endure any form of oppression 
and even kiss the rod tliat smites him—so long as his caste remains 
untainted. But let that caste be menaced, and there is nothing 
which can restrain him from running into wild extremes.” It 
was the knowledge of this feet that rendered the Court of Direc¬ 
tors so jealous of the subject of Christian proselytism. They 
refrained from offering any encouragement to Missionary enter¬ 
prise and even positively forbade their own servants to interfere 
in an)' way with the religious notions of the people of India. It 
was the interference of the Mahommedans with the caste preju¬ 
dices of our countrymen, more than anything else, that rendered 
their Government so unpopular, and it is this scrupulousness and 
forbearance on the part of the British that have made their Govern¬ 
ment so popular. The caste of the Hindus suffered a great deal 
under the Islamite Faith, and brutal force was too often applied 
to batter down the mighty strongholds of Hinduism. 

'* Yet tkmtd no pangs the spirit imitiUrtal^nie, 

When Brahma’s chtidrm perilled fe« his name; 

The martyr smiled beneath the avenging rod, 

And braved the tyrant in hi:> torturing hour.” 
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I do not mean to say that the Mahommedan Kings were as 
a general rule determined to convert the Hindus at the point of 
the gword; but tliere was no sufficient check upon the force and 
violence practised by their subordinate officers and^the Mahom* 
medan subjects generally. The wisdom of the Qnt»h ndcrs des¬ 
tined them to take a different and safer path. They have not 
only studiously abstained exerdse of such brutk anlhority 

and force, but have determine ^tbat no force should ever, he used 
in the matter of a>nver£H(ni and that everything shWd be left 
to time and education. And time and education, we find, have 
slowly and surely worked out tlieir oWn fruits, and will do a great 
deal more. Caste is now not what it was before. It lias lost alt 
its fangs; much of tluit primitive es:clusivejness and inveteracy 
has gradually given way. The sudra now sits on the same bed 
with the Brahmin, and the Brahmin now, in most cases, d^es not 
scruple to attend invitations at the sudra*s house—circtimstknces 
which would have shocked the prejudices of our ancestors and 
brought down punishment on the hea^ of the apostate delinquents. 

But is this state of tilings desirable ? Is it wibe to have no 
social order or distinction at all ? Can we altogether dispense with 
caste ? Things now are t^hding that way; and Uberly and 
equality are the watchwords in the mouth of every educated native 
of Bengal. But are these ever to lead us to unalloyed good ? 
Or are tliey likely to end as was the case with the great French 
Revolution—in nothing ? But no I This is a transition state ot 
society—the country is pasing through one of its most awful trials— 
things cannot stop where they now are—^they must go either one 
way or the other; and considering the progress ^education is 
making and the enlightenment that is dawning upon the Hindu 
mind, it is possible a more refined system of order should be 
hereafter established, though we must say, we are not quite 
hopeful of the results, since the great body of the rising generation 
of Bengal has exhibited few of the virtues we demanded and 
expected of them. But we need not be quite hopeless either. 
Caste is already on the wane, at least it has lost all its orignal force 
and sway; and we have reasons to believe that with the spread of 
Western education it will eventually die out. The 4 bric of kulmism 
too is mouldering away and it will soon cease to be a hereditary 
distinction. There has, of late, been a gfe# change in the taste 
and spirit of the public mind in this respect; very little reverence 
is show’ll to hereditary kulint if they are Wanting in the requisite 
qualifications and virtues; and we' have no doubt it will soon fall to 
the ground, afld with it there w’ill be an end to kutin polygamy. 
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^We liainEi>^>ceii 80 n» ta anticipate t-hese liat)py results but we 
should bo very tl?rong to suppose th0l;tlltoro yrould be universal 
equalii^ establi^ed in its i^ace. Such ft btate pf things is impos¬ 
sible 4 n hutnan socie^y^ There must the order of some kind or 
other and us hope for the better^ Let US hope that in Che place 
of caste* and ktilMsm shall have^'tr'system dT order more 
refined ui and mom enl^htdilbdln its doctrines.' 

. Side by side with that abolition of which »Iming gradu¬ 
ally achieved^ we have to notice one>.«>f two other customs of 
an inhuman charaicter which prevailed in this country to an 
equal extent—and which did not yield til! Igovemmental agency was 
employed^ 1 mean the customs of suttei and hi/anticid^^ Tlie 
heart shudders at the thought of these, and they have left a deeper 
and more permanent stain on the Hindu character, than all the 
other pernicious customs ’which enslaved and benighted the 
Hindu mind. Both had the sanction of religion, as all things 
Hindu always have j and both rode rampant over the land with 
irresistible sway during the times of the Hir^dus as well as of the 
Mahommedans. How many thousands of Bengali sons and mothers 
have fallen victims to these atrocious and murderous rite^ I 

The reader perhaps knows what In&ntidde was. Mothers— 
hunuui beings possessed of human feelings and human souls,—used 
to devote their first-born children as piotte offerings to the sacred 
waters of Gunga Saugor and consign them* to the turbid and relent¬ 
less element, in the mistaken notion that they would be blessed 
with more ofi^ring. Was humanity sunk so low ? Were they 
mothers that did this infernal deed ? Woe be to that head which 
conceived such a foul design I Woe to the mothers of Bengal and 
** Woe to the hand which shed this costly blood 1 ” 

But how long was Bengal destined to groan under this bane¬ 
ful custom ? Was there to be no end to it ? Happily for the 
country, under the auspices of the British Government no such 
inhumanity was to be permitted; and the fiat went forth from the 
cabinet of Lord William Bentinpk making it penal to drown infants 
at Saugor. 

The other wie a practice as inhuman'and ^barbarous-—the 
burning of Hindu widows on thek husbands' funeral jiiles. 

Her last food wishes breathed, a farewell smile 
Is lingering on the calm unclouded brow 
Of yon deluded victim. Firmly now* 

She mounts, with dauntless mien, thv funeral pile 
Where lies her earthly lord. The Brahmin’s guile 
Hath wrought its will—fraternal haiids bestow 
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The quick 4 eath-fUui^^ the cwckling gla«r* 

And ^kes (rf hideo^ ^oioke the skies defile 1 
The ruthless throng (hftr read]^ ai(t suppljr^ 

And pour the kiddung'oil. Tlie stummli^ Sdund'^‘ 

Of dissoriaht dKnne^he pdesfs exfiitrttg tAy-i- ’ 

The IhiUeg murtyc^s pleading vokie have dtthvned '* ^ 

While piercing bitrai)^ raftwrs Cali atoiind • , 

Aied shroud her ^ame ifom hprrps’s stvainiqg epei *' , 

The above will give d tfue picture of thid rite, h was' fofbidaen 
by a Legislative Act in iSaq tifidef the aii^ices of that great heite- 
factor of the Hindu race— the lamented Lord William Bei\tmc^.' 

The abolition of the Sutlee rite, however, ought to have been 
followed by the institution of widow re-marriage. Without soine 
such provision as this, the condition of widows in Bengal 'will 
become more and more galling and degrading every day, and 
there will be no end to misery, and the crimes which have already 
stained female reputation in it. Constituted as Hindu spcietj’' at 
present is, such an institution has become indispensable. The way 
has been shown by leaders in Calcutta; let it be universally 
adopted and extensively practised whenever it may become most 
necessary.* * 

Speaking of widow-marriage reminds me of certain crying 
evils in our institution of marriage generally—I mean polygamy 
and earty-marriage^ which have done more towards perpetuating 
widowhood in this country then anything else. W^e may trace 
the cause of the institution of polygamy back to the <kys of 
Adisur and BuHal Sen. The first prince of the Vaidya family 
of whom we know anything is Adisur, who held |?is court at 
Nuddea, the seat of Hindu learning. It is said that he 
became dissatisfied with the ignorance of his priests and applied 
to the king of Kanouj, Beersing, for a supply of Brahmins w’ell 
versed in the Hindu sastras. That prince about 900 A. D. sent 
him five Brahmins, from whom all the Brahminical families of 
Bengal trace their descent, while the Kayasthas derive their 
origin from the fivtf servants who attended the priests. 

By the time that Bulla! Sen became king, the five Brahmins 
who had settled in Bengal in the time of Adisur had got numerous 
of&pring; and as many as fifty-six sons are mentioned. Bullal 
gave them fifty-six villages and classified them into four divisions— 
mahhya, gonna, coolin and srolriya^ The Kayastlias and Vaid3ras 
were likewise classified in the same manner and upon the same 
principles. This gave rise to .kulinism. BullaVs objeef was' 
praiseworthy—only he made kulins hereditary. In this he was 
wrong. A kulin’s son is nec^sarily a kulin^ though possessed 
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vntUM wiifl^er.' l^heso and 

btemea immcffial and having nd Setter‘Ooeii{>a^oh o# awwationf 
tooit to* marryhig as a profesaioh.' t^ere^im. m Intdnnarriage 
betiVeem one'elaaa and another; and'even amot^pep^e of 
the saiheeaste there could sometimes be ltd main’hkge* There were 
paHicuiar &tniliea among whidi only could tnastiagea take placei 
Henee there were didi^lties in the making bf ploper matches, 
andj guardians’ were. obliged to marry their daughters to ni«i 
already marded. < This was the origid of polygsmiy in Bengal 
This^ howevefi was of slow growdi and dd not grow all at 
once. We liave heard our grandlktherS' speaking of a man who had 
three hundred wives. So when a single man died he 1^ three 
hundred widows. 

On eariy^marriage it is needless to dilate. The evil effects 
of it are too well known mid obvious. There is something in the 
afiair which is ludicrous. Before om children have forsaken 
their toys, before they have learnt to understand the meaning 
of the word marriage, and its high purposes, the important 
ceremonies sure performed and they bemme man and wifo. In 
many cases the husband dies before the age of puberty drrives and 
leaves his bride ^a widowed solitary thing' like a rose that ^in 
the desert tdooms and in blooming dies.' 

In connection with this, one cannot-help deplofing the tion> 
prevalence of intermarriage amongst our countrymen. I fear 1 am 
broaching heretical doctrines; I fear I am wounding the religious 
feelings and caste-prejudices of many of my countrymen. But to 
be serious, say, is not such a thing very desirable ? Does not the 
good of the country demand if ? What is there on earth that a 
race would not do, which would combine in it«the shrewd intellect 
of the natives of Bengal, the manliness of the upcountrymen and 
the enterprising energy of Britain's sons ? I ^y what is there on 
Earth that a race composed of the blood of these three races 
would not achieve ? But let us not be over-sanguine and hasty 
in our expectations. We have seen caste-prejudices giving way. 
We have seen kulinism breaking dowm—we have seen St^tee and 
Inianticide extinguished from the land—we have seen widow- 
marriage begin—and let us hope that in the usual course of things 
we shall see our wants and deficiencies on this head duly 
supplied. 

I wish to say one word more with regard to our marrmge 
customs, namely, the way in which our marriage-contracts are 
settled. Ghuttucks —professional match-makers—are called, upon 
whom devolve the ^work of arranging the terms and prelimj- 
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naiiei ei contract, and then come the parents and gmif^ans 
fix’ their share of the work." Not a w'ord is spioken the 
parties who are to be wedde^l~>not a chance is givi^ to them 
to express their opmion on a subject to them at least 
of so engfrossing a character. True, the guardians would rarely 
do anything to iiqure the interests of those placed under 
their care—^true also that the buptials are so eariy contracted that 
the betrothed parties are scarcely ccoisidefed competent to pro¬ 
nounce any vote in regard thereto. But now that early-mairiages 
are gradually done away With, a change seems necessary in the 
manner of betrothal* Marriage forms an unportant mra in the 
lives of men. Upon that depeaids their whole prospect of 
happiness and peace. ^ In how many cases have unfortunate 
marriages and ill-assorted alliances ended unfortunately 1 How 
many of our brethren have had cause te^deidorethe circumstance 
of this unsuitable matching 1 It is doubtful whether ouf swam- 
bar ism would do for an age Kke this. The practice aa we now 
have it, if modified a little, might answer our purposes. Let those 
professional mercenary men—^the ghuthtcks —^arrange the prdirai- 
nary articles as they have hitherto done, let our parents and 
guardians have the chief share in the matter, but let the parties who 
are principally concerned and whose intertots are at stake also 
have some hand therein. 


RAM KANAL 



THROUGH^ TH£ WHQIE NIGHT. 
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'tbro^om. toe who’le Niom. 

' - ‘ ; 

When the Queen of nectar awakes 

Thr<»igh whole night*' 

When the tired world sinks in sleep 
Through whole night» 

In sleep 1 enjoy thy sweet face 
Through whole night; 

Awake I see thy heaven)y.grace 
Through whole nighr! 

When thou shalt depart high above 
Shall thy charming heart O my love, 

Through whole night 
Wander around ray dreaming eye ? 

In profound love shall lift me high 
Through whole night ? 

When thou art gone and no more here, 

Shall thy fairy self roam with me 
In sleep through dream in woodlands green 
Through whole night ? 

• BENGALEE POET. 
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FACTS ABOUT RVSSIA. 

It has been the fashion amongst a certain class of Englishmen 
to paint Russia in the darkest colours imaginable. Apart from the 
political mischief that results from systematic misrepresentation, 
it is in itself wrong that false ideas should be propagated about 
any country. It is undeniable that the English constitution and 
laws are superior to the Russian constitution and laws, and that 
England is, in tlie whole of Europe, the favoured home of liberty. 
But that is no reason why Russia should be painted blacker than 
she is. It is the object of this paper to bring into prominence 
certain facts about Russia, and the writer is bound to acknowledge, 
in justice to Englishmen, that he is indebted for those facts to 
English authors. 

The Russian sovereign Who was contemporary with Elizabeth, 
was John IV, better known as “ Ivan the Terrible." Terrible he 
was no doubt to many people, but he was a friend to England, for he 
it was, w'ho first sent an Ambassador to Elizabeth, and opened 
friendly communications with the English Court, which friendliness 
continued uninterruptedly till w«thin the last half a century or so 
there rose up a spirit of mutual hostility. 

If we were not fortunate in having, at a most critical period, 
the Earl of Dufferin as Viceroy in India, not only because he is 
a strong man and an experienced and wise politician, but especially 
because he know's the Russians so well, and is one of that small 
band which seeks to know Russia, and to establish friendly relations 
with her, affiiirs might have taken a serious turn in Central 
Asia. 

Well, to go back to Ivan the Terrible. We find that he had 
such good feeling towards England, and appreciated Englishmen so 
much, that he granted exclusive commercial privileges to English 
adventurers in Russia; and to an Englishman, the seaman Jenkin- 
sOn, he gave permission to hoist the English flag in the Caspian. 
"It was Ivan who offered Elizabeth a monopoly of commerce 
with Russia in exchange for an offensive and defensive alliance 
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against Pc^nd and Sweden; and, in a^oft, it was I’van who 
began those oveituies to England for trientdship winch all the best 
rulers of your ooontry from Eli|;abeth to Chatham, and from Fox 
to some of the modi^ English statesmen, have cordially wel* 
corned." 

There is one book about Siberia which would strike 
any reader as candid and unbiased.* I allude to ''Through 
Siberia" written by the Rev. Henry LansdeH. The book 
has tins advantage' that the author iiinrites in no party spirit. 
"Thfe testimony, thc^refore, is simply the best that exists, and 
hcn<»forth In England' there is no'^exOuse' for anyone who 
repeats the l5nlng legends and calumnious traditions which seem to 
be hand«^ from generation to generation of English Russophobes." 

" UnKke most accounts of Siberian prisons which apl^ear in 
England, it describes Siberia as it was in 1879 and 1880*—not 
Siberia as it was twenty, fifty, or one hundred years ago. That 
little chronological fect really possesses more significance than you 
may think, even fti Siberia, where, as Mr. Lansdell remarks, days 
are of little importance, and hours of no moment. What would 
you think of a Russian who passed off upon his credulous, country¬ 
men a frightful story of the horrors which imdoubtedly existed in 
your penal settlements of Botany Bay, less than half as many 
years ago as the time that has elapsed since '* The Exiles of Siberia ’ 
was written, as illustrating the fate of English convicts of to-day ? 
Yet this is the way English people are constantly treating Rus¬ 
sians, and when their mis-statements are pointed out, even journals 
with the largest circulation in the world refuse to correct their 
mis-statemerfts." » 

From Mr. Lansdell’S book one gathers that he had gone 
from one end of the country to the other, and had visited nearly 
all the prisons and the mines where the prisoners worked, and 
he came to the conclusion tliat, " on the whole if a Russian exile 
behaves himself decently and well, he may in Siberia be more 
comfortable than in many, and as comfortable as in most, of the 
prisons of the world.” 

It is interesting to learn that want of work is the great grievance 
of the exiles in Siberia. The prisoners beg for work, and often 
work cannot be found for them. The popular English picture 
represents exiles as being worked to death beneath the blows of 
the merciless “ historic kirout." ” Most generally," says Mr. 
Lansdell, " we found they had a happy-go-lucky way, especially in 
the small prisons, of opening the doors in the morning and 
letting the prisoners, if they did not misbehave themselves, go 
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in and out of the yard, as they liked—to sleeps to talkr or walk 
in ^he sun, and in some cases to smoke." Mi., LansddA foes on 
to show that the Russian comrid; system is feir from bmng eices* 
sively severe, on the contrary it is open to the charf^ of extmns 
leniency. 

A curious thing about this, book of Rev^ iApSKlell's is tlw 
absence from it of even a single case of “ horror," Them a^n, it is 
generally supposed that the pqli^calprisone;rs setd to ^l^fia nuipber 
millions, and that most of these wretched people are Jn>l^. The 
reverend gentleman states that he was surprised to see, tlia^ pf 
political prisoners, “ the majority were free and tolerably comfort¬ 
able." And as to the millions, he found none> npr was the nuipber 
of Polish prisoners exceptional; he was again surprised tp see in 
all the prisons and at the mines he visited, how few the political 
jmsoners were: but let Mr. Lansdell testify. 

“The severest case of punishment of a political ^pasoner I 
met with was that of, 1 thinli^ a Nihilist, at Kara, wlro had daily 
to go to work in the gold mines; but on returning, he had a 
room to himself, some of his own furniture, fittings, and books, 
one of which was on political economy. His wife lived in the 
neighbourhood, and could see him lawfully, and bring him ftiod at 
frequent intervals; and it was not diflScult for her to see him un¬ 
lawfully, for just in front of his windows passed the public road, 
on which she could stand and talk to him with ease." 

This is Mr, I^aiisdell's illustration of the life of a would-be 
assassin of the late Kniperor. “ He was sentenced to the mines, 
and no doubt popular imagination pictured him chained, and 
tormented to within an inch bf hjs life ; whereas I found him con¬ 
fined, indeed, but only to the neiglibourhood, and dressed, if I 
remember riglitly, in a tweed suit." At Tobolsk a political Polish 
prisoner of a pronounced type, is thus described : “ He had surround¬ 
ed himself with small comforts, as Polish books, eau de Cologne, 
and cigarettes." 

Further, says Mr. Lansdell: “ My impression is that the 
greater number of the political exiles either go to prison only for 
a short time, or not at all, and are then placed in villages and 
towns, and there expected to get their living. They do this in a 
variety of ways. Some are teachers of languages, some are 
tradesmen, and some are photographers. We met, for instance, 
two exile photographers at Tobolsk." 

“ The prisons of Tobolsk reminded me most of those I had 
seen in Vienna and Cracow, in which, however, in some respects, 
a comparison would result in favour of Siberia; for at Cracow tlie 
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convicts only, to work at the l?eofsb by .day, but, if my 

uremofy d«^<uot ^ me, to ^eep on it at^4i%bt At Tolmlsk a 
sat portkmi«»f labbui js kaposed dailybuttvben tbi$ is done, the 
prisoner iaat liberty to work for himseli;/' 

The Central Siberian prison, is sitMted at Alexandtbflfek. 
In' this^lWiSbb tfee dfellK are well H^hfed aiid Wiirmed, and, 
‘^far mbr^ eftdtimble than those in some Engl^ gaols/’ i^very 
Sunday and holiday is set apart for prfeoners to ^»ee their ‘friends, 
At ’To«i^ the govetnor complained that he hid no legal power to 
com|>ei his prisoners to work, and that the mass Of prisoners in 
his charge had literally nothing to do. Three days’ solitbde, with 
a diet of bread land Water, was tlie severest punishment he had 
power to indict. 

Mr. Limsdeli gives his experience of a visit to a Jewish poM- 
lical prisoner at Kara, who was condemned to the mines; be it 
explained that Kara has the reputation of being the worst prison 
of the penal Colony, for of its population of 2,000 txmvicts, over 
one-third are murderers. “Compared to the criminal wards in 
other prisons, his cell was a little parlour. It was clean and in a 
manner garnished. The Kara prison had certain pieces, of furni¬ 
ture and eating requisites, the placing and arrangement of which 
indicated familiarity with the habits of decent society. One of 
his books I found was a treatise on political economy. The room 
certainly w'as not large, but there was abundance of li^t, the 
outlook from the long window being not on a prison v^l sur¬ 
rounded by chevaux-de-frise, but commanding a view of the 
Kara valley such as a Londoner might env >’-; while just outside 
was the public road along which could be seen everything that 
passed. I speak only the truth, when I say that if 1 had the mis* 
fortune to be condemned to prison for life, and had ray choice 
between Millbank in London or this political’s cell at Kara, I 
would certainly choose the latter." 

“ All the gold mining is done above ground. The convicts 
work thirteen hours a day for nine montlis in rile yemr. During 
the three winter months they do not work. The food of the 
convict miner is 4 tt»s. of bread, i lb of meat, f tb of biuckwheat 
a day, together with quarter of a brick of tea per month-^a raticm, 
which is double of the English convict ailowaiu^. although 
they are twice as well fed they do no more work. They do not 
appear to be worked harder, I should think not so hard, as our 
own cmivicts at Portland. At night the convicts of the higher 
categories go to their families,’the lower grade sleep in prison. 
No women of any rank work in tlic mines of Siberia," 
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'' 4t Kara is described as a fine bufiding) witkitirge; 

dean rooms. ^'Thewimleof the Kara penal c^fkany, 
boro eftMTOt it marks of the aapenntetndence of a man who eon<' 
scientiously acted from a h%li sense of duty.^^ * The ipi^hOle 
experience of Mr. Lansdell at the mines, is given in the folkming 
words: “ That the men who worked in the minro had no ea^ 
task Vras ^in, but it was equally plain that thdr hdroiurf.^aa coTO* 
pared with that of an English navvy (x convict, was nothing 
extraordinary. Comparing Siberian convicb with Englidi, the 
Siberian has the advantage in more food, more intercourse with 
his fellows, and far more permi^ioiis to receive visits from his 
family. The Kara convict, when in the h%hef category, receives 
besides 15 per cent, of what he earns for the Goventment; and 
even in the lower cat^ory he is credited with the money, though 
its payment is deferred till he momits h^her. Political prisoners 
also may write to their friends ; and though by strict rights 1 be¬ 
lieve, criminals in Siberia cannot do so, yet this rule is not 
carried out." * 

Mr. Lansdeli's opinion is based on personal inspection. 
We could, therefore, have no more reliable authority. His 
testimony then is that for from the Iberian prisons being 
intolerably bad, they are better than English prisons, as regard^ 
CiOthing, food, and shelter, which are generally suppos^ to 
be the principal needs of life; while the discipline is not 
so rigorous. He says; " I had now foflowed the exiles 
from Moscow all across Siberia, and with the exception of 
the mines at Nertchinsk and Din, had seen them under the 
varying circumstances in winch they live. Looking at the matter 
calmly and dfopassionately, 1 am bound to say that exile to Siberia 
no longer calk up to my mind the horrors it did formerly. I am 
quite prepared to believe that instances have oociffred of bad 
management, oppression and cruelty ; but that the normal condi¬ 
tion of things has been exaggerated 1 am persuaded. Taken 
at the worst, omdemned to the * mines ’ is not so bad as it Seems, 
mid in the case of peasant exiles, willing to work, I cannot but 
think that many of them have a better chance of doing well in 
several parts of Siberia than at home in Russia.^' 

The following is culled from the writings of an able and 
unbiased writer. " Nothing can be more astonishing than the 
change that has been wrought in Russian minds with respect to 
the omniousiiaane of Sibwia. That region, which imagination had 
inveried With all the terrors a place of expiation and tortnre, 
turns put now, in sober reality, to be an Eldorado. Not only 
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id tber© po ImX to its w^ral wealth, W large traeU of its soil 
ia .^to th^ dimat^ ^ve evidence of prod^aus fertility, and 
offer a wido ffeH fer the energies, of colonfein|t enterprise. The 
condition of a presenter at the present day^ the Russians say, if he 
will <nily .work, ought to appear not unenviable ; foe he jis not 
only w^fed^ and lodged ^uid cared foar, but even iree to clipose 
ai^l change Ins abode, pursue the ^occupation he preh^, to 
earn money and mal^ his fortune while he rehabilitate his 
character. So great his well-being ..appears to be, say the 
Rus8»ns> that crowds of free and volahtiny enngnuLts follow in 
his track. Siberia and Central Asia are to Russia what Australia 
and Van Diemen's Land were to England, with this differ en c e, 
that the English Penal Colonies were at enormous distances 
beyond sea; Russia’s Asiatic possessions are integrant parts of 
her territory, and can be occupied and turned to,the purposes of 
civilization step by step and stage by stage, trade following on the 
settler's path and railways annihilating distance." 

Although the gold mines of Siberia yield yearly above a 
million and a quarter ounces of gold and give employment to more 
than 70,000 persons, yet these are not her great source of wealth; 
the extreme fertility of the soil, which may without exaggeration 
be termed inexhaustibly fertile, is her greatest source of wealth. 
Silvw, copper, and iron, with coal mines, are other sources of her 
wealth. 1 will again quote from Rev, Lansdell's book. He says: 
" But these are nothing compared with grain, for the production of 
which the country is admirably fitted. From the southern bordera 
of the Tobolsk province, for 600 miles northward, lies a district of 
fertile black •earth ; and so exclusively is it of this character in the 
valley of many of the rivers, which overflow like the Nile and 
leave a rich deposit, that the geologist finds it difficult to pick up a 
few specimen pebbles. It is like a vast tract of garden land, well 
suited for the production of wheat, oats, linseed, barley, and other 
cereals. Farther north are praries for cattle, and a wooded region, 
inhabited by various fur^bearing animals, where the pine, fir, and 
birch abound. These remarks apply to the valley of the Obi no 
less than to that of the Yenesei. Again, north of the wooded region 
come the tundras, over which roam the reindeer, wild and tame, (re¬ 
sides which, the rivers are so full of fish that the fishermen try not 
to catch too many because of the frequent breaking of their nets." 

The climate of the province of Tomsk is very good, and the 
land for agricultural purposes most valuable; the mountains of the 
district are very rich in mineralst This is what Mr. Lansdell snys 
of the prarie land of the lower Amour, which is in the extreme 
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east 6f Siberia: “ The soil of this prarie is clayey, with an upper 
layer bf rich black 1110111(1, which is covered with luxuriant 
attaining often the height of ^ man. Among them may be seCn 
Manchurian panic grass, and succulent, broad-bladed kinds; of 
which I do not know the names. Small shrubs of cinnamon-rose 
are hidden everywhere by the grass, and, with vetclies and other 
climhing plants, render trarelling ovet these praries,'aS Mr. Collins 
testifies, extremely difficult. This writer sp^ks also of grape and 
pea vines, and many varieties of'fiOwers, among Which die lily 
of the valley was so abundant hs to fill the air with its firagranee. 
Below Aigun, the country on the north continues fiat, and is 
covered with a rich black soil, in places fourteen inches-thick." 

Even Kamschatkai hitherto thought a barren and inhospitable 
country, receives a share of Mr. Lansdell's praises. He says res¬ 
pecting it: “ The valley watered by the KamsChatka is‘composed 
of fine mould, and has abundant natural prodiwtions—ftr, birch 
larch, poplar, willow, cedar, and juniper, and that of larger size than 
in the same latitude elsewhere in Asia. Raspberries, strawberries, 
whortleberries, currants, and cranberries abound; and flowers are 
seen in spring in almost tropical luxuriance." As regards the cli¬ 
mate he says: "The great cold is not thought a grievance in 
Siberia, for a man clothed in furs may sleep at night in an open 
sledge when the mercury freezes in the thermometer ; and, wrap¬ 
ped up in his pelisse, he Can lie without inconvenience on the snow 
under a thin teht whten the temperature of the air is 30* below 
zero." Of the summer in Siberia he speaks in high terms : " The 
summer climate, therefore, of those parts of Siberia through which 
I passed I (insider simply delightful—^neither oppressively hot by 
day nor unpleasantly cold by night." 

Living in Siberia is very cheap, though some thirty years ago 
prices were still lower; meat can be purchased at six pice a pound, 
and the larger feathered game, such as grouse and so forth at six 
annas per pair. Many travellers have testified to the extreme cheap¬ 
ness of living in the country, but I think it worth while in confirma¬ 
tion to quote Mr. Lansdell's exact testimony ; he writes : “ I was 
offered a pair of ducks for 2^ pence; 10 brace of riab chicks^ 
a‘sort of grouse about the size of a partridge, cost one shilling; 
a (x>uple of fish calledweighing I supposed i^lb. each, were 
offered for pence ; and 10 large fish, as a lot, for i pence each. 
At Juchdva I was offered for 5 pence a couple of pike, weighing 
probabl)^ zolbs., and a live duck for i Spence; whilst at the vil¬ 
lages in the district we passed, which are not easily accessible, a 
yoUng calf, 1 was told, could be bought for six pence " 
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, The price ia Siberia of a good hoise ie about fifty rupees; a 
similar horse would cost in India abput five hundred rupees. Many 
individuals in Weston Siberia own herds of horses-numbering from 
4^000 to 5,000, the same men having droves of as many oows. Tlie 
above ^quotations shour that things in Siberia are cheap enough ; 
but south of-Topisk things are even'cheaper, -according tofMr. 
LansdeU t price of land juid provisions at 3armaul was such 
as might make ipahy a man sigh to live^here. The price for the 
hire of cleared black soil was pence per JSnglish acre. We saw 
them scratching the surfece of it (for ;< their instrument was so 
shallow that it was a mockery to cj»U it ploughing), and yet sucli 
farming yields there an abundant crop.. They take just a little of 
their stable manure for cucumber beds, but burn the rest to get rid 
of it, never thinking of putting it on the land j but when they 
liave used a field for a few years, and it is becoming exhausted, 
they take fresh ground. The cost of provisions in this fertile dis- 
tiict is of a piece with the prices quoted on the Obi. Black rye 
flour costs half a farthing per English pound; undressed wheat 
flour costs up to 16 shillings for a sack of iSo pounds. The price 
of meat is similar. In the summer, when jt will not keep and is 
dear, beef costs pence per lb ; but in the winter, when it can 
be kept in a frozen condition, it sells for less than ^ pence per 
English pound. Veal is more expensive, and costs 1^ pence; 
whilst aristocTiitic persons, who live on grouse, have to pay as 
much as from 2 pence to pence per brace. In this part of 
Siberia it is rare to find a peasant without a stock of horses and 
cows, and a man with a family tq help him can make an excellent 
living.” 

Other writere, as I have said, give statements of the cheapness 
of living, from which one gathers that the cost of a salmon 
weighing from 15 to 25 lt>s is often less than four pice. 
Turkeys are said to be purchasable at one rupee and eight annas 
each, while pheasants can be obtained at four annas each, Mr. 
Wahl, in his ** Land of the Czar,” says: " Life among the civi¬ 
lised classes of Siberian society consists of a perfect round of 
pleasure, enhanced by the exliilaratirig influence of a beautifiil 
South Siberian climate and the splendour of a gigantic nature. 
The name Siberia, so startling to European ears, produces an elec¬ 
tric effect on whoever has lived in that country*, as it is sure to 
recall svveet remembrances. The lower class as well as the higher 
both possess, more or less, the good qualities of Russian character 
without its usual faults. Although the greatest part of the popu¬ 
lation has sprung from criminals, their habits are pure and simple, 
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and their general probity is such as to render the locks for the door 
a matter of supei^iiity.’’ * • 

Another writer who had opportunities of knowing the coun¬ 
try well, and wlio may be looked upon as not likely to give a parti¬ 
cularly fevourable report of it, for he had been banished thither from 
PoWnd, says: “ Siberia wUl soon cease to be a region of terror 
and aiptivity; for it poss^ses all the means of becoming a land 
of prosperity and fre^om. Siberia has no nobilitj’, no peculiar 
privileged class, very few officials, and a population which has 
never been in bondi^e, and knows how to govern itself/^ 

A Russian gentleman who had passed ^vefal years in Siberian 
pnsons, as a political exile, speaks warmly in praise of the 
country; be it remarked that be was a man of refined mind and of 
liberal education. I think an extract from his writings will fikting- 
ly close this paper. He says: “ In spite of the Cold climate, Siberia 
is a nice snug place to live in, as the people are ver5'‘ simple-minded 
and conservative; innorations are abhorred, and things go on 
much the same as they did two hundred years ago. It is a plea¬ 
sant country to live in. The climate is excellent, and there are 
many rich and hospitable merchants and wealthy foreigners 
scattered about the different towns and settlements. In short it is 
a blessed country. The difficulty is to know how to enjoy it; but 
there are some fortunate individuals who have learned the great 
secret of satisfactorily solving the riddle of life.*' 

These are a few plain facts, and they teach a great deal more 
tlian vague and unfounded denunciations. 
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When the legislative measure nicknamed “ the Ilbert Bill ” 
'ivas pending in the Legislative Council 6f India, Sir James Stephen 
complained in an article which he contributed to one of the 
English magazines, tliat there was an attempt in certain quarters 
to shift the foundations of the Indian Empire. The Ilbert Bill is 
no longer pending, and it is of no practical interest now to discuss 
that opinion of Sir James Stephen's. But there can be no doubt that 
at the present* moment there is an attempt in certain quarters to 
“ shift the foundations of the empire," in a sense probably some¬ 
what different from that in which Sir James Stephen used the 
phrase. Let us proceed to examine the nature of the foundations, 
and the way in which it is sought to shift them. 

In the reign of William IV there was passed an Act for effect¬ 
ing an arrangement with the East India Company, and for the 
better government of His Majesty’s Indian territories. When 
that Act was in the stage of a Bill, and the Bill had to be read a 
second time in the House of Commons, Macaulay took an active 
part in the debate. The following is an extract from his speech: 

“ There is, however, one part^of the Bill on which, after what 
has recently passed elsewhere, I feel myself irresistibly impelled 
to say a few words. I allude to that wise, that benevolent, that 
noble clause, which enacts tliat no Native of our Indian empire 
shall, by reason of his colour, his descent, or his religion, be in¬ 
capable of holding office. At the risk of being called by that 
nickname which is reg^ded as the most opprobrious of all nick 
names, by men of selfish hearts and contracted minds—at the 
risk of being called a philosopher—I must say that, to the last 
day of my life, I shall be proud of having been one of those who 
assisted in the framing of the Bill which contains that clause. 
We are told that the time can never come when the natives of 
India can be admitted to high civil and military office. We are 
told that this is the condition on which we hold our power. "We 
are told that we are bound to* confer on our subjects—every 
benefit which they are capable of enjoying ?—no;—which it is in 
our power to confer on them ?—no;—but which we can confer on 
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them without hazard to the perpetuity of our owh. domination. 
Against that proposition I solemnly protest as inconsistent' alike 
with sound policy and sound morality. 

“ I am far, very far, from wishing to proceed hastily in this 
most delicate matter. I feel that for the good of India itself, 
the admission of Natives^ to high office must be effiscted by slow 
degiees. But that, when the fulness of time is oomoi whm the 
interest of India requires the change, we ought to tefbae to-make 
that change lest we should endanger our power jr-this is a doo 
trine %\ hich 1 cannot think of without indigaatkm. Governments, 
like men, may buy existence too dear. ? Propter vitam vivendi 
perderc causas,’ is a despicable policy either in» individuals or in 
states. , > 

“ The destinies of our Indian empire are covered with thick 
darkness. It is difficult to form'any conjecture as tOt the fate 
reserved for a state which resembles no other in* history, and 
which forms by itself a separate class of political phenomena. 
The laws which regulate its growth and its decay are still 
unknown to us. It may be that the public mind of India 
may expand under our system, till it has outgrown that 
system ; that b}' good government we may educate our sub¬ 
jects into a capacity for better government, that, having become 
instructed in European knowledge, they may, in some future age, 
demand European institutions. Whether such a day will ever 
come, I know not. But never will I attempt to avert or to retard 
it. Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in English 
history. To have found a grc^t ppople sunk in the lowest depths 
of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made 
them desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens would 
indeed be a title to glory all our own. The sceptre may pass 
away from us. Unforeseen laccidents may derange our most 
profound schemes of policy. Victory may be inconstant to our 
arms. But there arc triumphs which are followed by no reverses. 
There is an empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. 
Those triumphs are the pacific triumphs of reason over barbarism : 
that empire is the imperishable empire of our arts and our morals, 
our literature, and our laws." 

Section 87 of tlie Act [ 3 & 4- Will IV. C. 85] runs as follows: 

** Tlmt no native of the Said territories fHisi Majesty’s Indian 
Territories] nor any natural born subject of His Majesty resident 
therein shall, by reason only of hfe religion, pltice of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office 
or employment under the said Government," 
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The Prodafnation of Her Majesty the Queen in Council, to 
the Princes, Chiefs and People of India, dated November i, 1858, 
says among other things: 

" We hold Ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 
territoridj by the same obligations of duty which bind Us to all 
Our othec subjects and those obligatjons by the Blessing of 
Almighty Go^ We shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil . , . 
We deda]% it to* be our "Royal wilb and pleasure that none 
be in any wise fevoured, none molested or disqualified by reason 
of their religious faith or observances, but that all shall alike enjoy 

the' equal and imijartial protection of the Law.And it is 

our further will that so far as may be, our Subjects of whatever 
Race or Creed be freely and impartially admitted to Offices in our 
Service, the duties of v^ich they may be qualified by their educa< 
tion, ability, and integrity duly to discharge." 

Lord Lytton's'speech addressed to the Delhi Assemblage on 
January r, 1877, after the reading of the Imperial Proclamation, 
contained the following observations among others:— 

^‘On the first day of November in the year 1858, a pro¬ 
clamation was issued by the Queen of England, conveying to the 
Princes and People of India those assurances of Her Majesty's 
good will which from that day to this they have cherished as 
their most precious Political Possession. 

“ The promises then made b}' a sovereign, whose word has 
never been broken, need no confirmation from my lips..... 

“ But ypu the Natives of India, whatever your race, and 
whatever your cieed, have a recognised claim to Ahare largely 
with your English fellow-subjects, according to your capacity 
for the task, in the administration of the country you inhabit. 
This claim is founded in the highest justice. It has been repeat¬ 
edly affirmed by British and Indian Statesmen, and by the 
Legislation of the Imperial Parliament. It is recognised by the 
Government of India, as binding on its honour, and constant 
with all the aims of its policy,... 

“ It is on the gradual and enlightened participation of the 
Indian subjects in the undisturbed exercise of this mild and just 
authority, and not upon the conquest of y^eaker states, or the 
annexation of neighbouring territories, that Her Majesty relies 
for tl»e development of her Indian Empire.'* 

Lord Dufferin, in the course’of the sp^h which he delivered 
in acknowledgment of the addresses presented on the occasion 
of Her Majesty's Jubilee, said ; 
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'/ Within tlie period we are reviewing, education has done 
its Work, and we are surrounded on all sides by nativje genttemen 
of great attainments and intelligence, from whose hearty, .loyal, 
and honest co-operation we niay hope to derive the greatest 
benefit. In fact, to an administration so peculiarly situated as 
ours, their advice, assistance and solidarity are essential to the 
successful exercise of its fhnctions. Nor do I regard w*ith any 
other feelings than those of approval and good will their jnaCural 
ambition to be more extensively associated with their En^sh 
nilers in the administration of their own domestic affairS| and 
glad and happy should I be if, during my sojourn among them, 
circumstances permitted me to extend and to place upon a wider 
and more logical footing the political status which was so wisely 
given a generation ago by tliat great statesman, Lord Halifax, to 
such Indian gentlemen as by their influence, their acquirements, 
and the confidence they inspired in their fellow countrymen, were 
marked out as useful adjuncts to our Legislative Councils." 

In the principles here briefly stated, may be discovered the 
foundations of the Indian Empire. Here also we get a glimpse of 
the superstructure intended , to be raised on those foundations. 
Liberty and equality have been, in India, not the cry of the 
democrat, but the concession of the Sovereign. India is inhabited 
by people who differ in race, religion, language, manners, antece¬ 
dents ; but in all Royal and Vicereg^ Proclamations and other 
declarations, Indian subjects, of whatever race or religion, are 
treated as having the same rights and privileges, and the same duties, 
—in a word, the same status. Native subjects are placed on the 
same level as European subjects; and every class of native subjects is 
placed on the same level as every other class of native subjects. 
There is no ambiguity in this declaration : “ We hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same 
obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects. " Nor 
any in this*: “ It is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public utility and improve¬ 
ment and to administer its government for the benefit of all our 
subjects resident therein." No distinction is drawn between 
one class of subjects and another, on any ground whatsoever. No 
preference is shown to the martial races, no contempt expressed 
for the weak and timid Bengali, though Macaulay's denunciation of 
the Bengali character had already been published. The mercantile 
classes are not given any particular importance in consequence of 
their having improved the country by their capital and enterprise. 
The European and the native, the Hindu and the Mahomedan, the 
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Mahratta and the J^ngali, the merchadt and the derk, are all 
given the same legal position, the same political power. 

The policy which has been repeatedly declared to be the true 
policy for governing India, is justified not only on princiiivles of 
morality bwt On grounds of political expediency, on the common¬ 
est considerations of prudence and neoessity. The recognition of 
an equal status of all inhabitants of British India is not merely 
a compliance with the demands of abstract justice but is essential 
to the successful working of the Indian Government, The ad¬ 
ministration of India would be impossible if all the races and sects 
which inhabit it were treated as so many castes governed by dis¬ 
tinct laws. The principle of non-interference demanded that in 
such matters as those concerning inheritance, marriage, &c, every 
community was to be governed by its own laws and usages; 
otherwise, the law vras the same for all. In particular, the 
political rights of the people,—the right to publie^ offices, the 
right to a share' in the administration—were the same for all. 
The business of the country could not otherudse go on. All were 
to be judged by a common standard. A variety of .standards 
would have created endless claims of an incommensurable charac¬ 
ter, would have caused serious embarrassment to the Government, 
and ultimately paralysed the administration. The common inter¬ 
ests of the couiitr}'^ would have disappeared ki the presence 
of an unceasing struggle between interests of a minutely 
local and sectional character. If India was at all to be governed 
as a united country, it was impossible not to recognise an 
equality of legal and political status. If different races and sects 
were confined to particular tracts of the coilhtry and prm''ented 
from settling in large numbers in other tracts, a different method 
might be followetl. But then India would be a group of several 
distinct countries, or, at best, some sort of “ United States." A 
different policy, however, has been followed. England has 
determined to govern India as a united country. There are 
immense difficulties in the way of the peoples of India being 
united into a nation, having one religion, one language, uniforni 
manners and customs. Such a union would mean the extinction 
of Hinduism, for if a Hindu marries any one but a Hindu, the 
offspring cannot be Hindu. Things unexpected happen very 
often, especially in this country; and it may be that at some very 
remote period or under very strange conditions, there may come 
to be formed A real Indian natfim like the French or the English 
notioii, But at present the (lifliculties in the way of such a consum¬ 
mation appear to be very great, indeed. There seems to be no reason- , 
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able{>roipectofainakingof India in tbesame way as there has been 
a “making of England." The English people is the result ofthe hision 
of various elements. Fusion always takes an appreciable time ; 
but it has not even commenced in India. Left to themselves tlie 
various races of India would have gone to war with each other and 
ultiiftately evolved themselves into a nation. The Ehgliah Gov¬ 
ernment cannot allow any struggles to take place even though 
the struggles may be nation-making. As it is customary to talk of 
Development, Laissez faire^ ** Spontaneous Evolution/' it is just as 
well to bear in mind that the English Government by makii^ internal 
conflicts impossibloy may be hindering the natural processes which 
fonn a nation. It is the duty of a civilised Government to main¬ 
tain peace and prevent bloodshed, and not to allow the rough 
processes of nature to go on undisturbed. And, therefore, the 
English Government very rightly exerts its strong arm to maintain 
peace between the difterent races and sects of India. It allows all 
to flourish equally side by side, and does not allow any to absorb 
by violent means the others. 

Therefore, only two methods of governing India are possible. 
Either there should be a segregation of races and sects, or all races 
and sects should be treated as having the same legal and political 
position. If Hindus, Mahomedans, Eurasians and other classes 
were distributed over distinct tracts, if a subdivision of these 
classes led to a more detailed distribution, it would be possible to 
govern distinct classes by distinct laws, in the same way as differ¬ 
ent nations are governed by different laws. The international 
difflailties that might arise would be settled by a code of internat¬ 
ional law framed ^ the English. In other words, we should get 
something like a modem reproduction of the ancient Roman 
method of governing the provinces. This, however, is not the 
method which the English Government has actually adopted. It 
has deliberately elected to govern India by the alternative method, 
namely by treating the peofrie of India, in spite of their differences 
in race, religion, language, manners, antecedents, and civilisation, 
as legally and politically equal to each other and to the English. 
It has thus, so to say, attempted to create a nation, not in an 
ethnical but in a political sense. Not community of blood or 
faith, but community of rights and duties, the recognition of a 
common sovereign, is the tie which holds together the various 
peoples. The attempt may jn-ove unsuccessful, or partially so. 
In that, case the policy of segregation will have to be adopted to 
such an extent as circumstances may render necessary. In the 
meantime the other policy which has been formally announced 
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and largely practised, must not be tinkered or intermitted, but 
must be t^tosjstently persevered in. The statutes surd proclamations 
cited at the commencement of tbisr article indicate the policy in the 
clearest po^ible manner. And the wholecourse of Inthan legislation 
^d admmtstration has been generally in accordance with it. Seats 
in, the Legislalivie Council were opened to natives of India; the 
covenant^'hivil Service thrown open to competition j scarcely 
any disablUty was attached by law to natives of the country. 

The system of En^ish education ^which prevails in diflferenl 
parts of India, though introduced by the Government for other 
reasons than the eflfecting of political imion, has, as a matter of 
fact, operated as a bond of union. A common language has been 
established among the educated classes j common aspirations have 
possessed them, not the least of which is the desire for nationality. 
If at the present moment there are, as Professor Seeley says, 
"germs out of which we can conceive an Indian nationality 
developing itself," it must be admitted that those germs have been 
the product of English education. If an Indian nation is formed at 
all by other means than a violent revolution, a great many 
changes must occur in the social life of the peoples whicji inhabit 
India; and English education is calculated to facilitate those 
changes. Such changes are already occurring on a small scale 
amongst the educated people. There have also been other results 
than these. Educated Indians have been of great service to the 
country and to the Government. Mr. H. J. S. Cotton truly 
observes in his New India : " The natives, as of course they must 
be, are the backbone of our administration." It is not only 
tor intellecttial merits that they are distinguished. They have 
exhibited in the discharge of their public duties moral qualities 
of a high order. Sir Henry Maine, in one of his annual addresses 
to the Calcutta University, as its Vice-chancellor, bore eloquent 
testimony to the unblemished character of the educated men 
who in different capacities administered justice, and contrasted the 
improved moral tone of the present system with the corruption 
which at one time was the disgrace of the Indian Courts. In their 
attitude to the English Government and the English people, also, 
educated men exhibit their superiority to the uneducated. What¬ 
ever suspicious men may think or say, the English people have 
no better friends in India than the educated natives. The men 
who are the best educated are among the most loyal subjects of 
the English Crown. Those who have travelled to England, have 
been educated thefe, and have 'assimilated English ideas, are the 
stanchest admirers of the English people and the English 
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Gcivefnment. Men like Kristo Das Pal, Sir T. Madhava RoVir, jliid 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, might really be called “Pillare of tiffh 
Erdpire.” It is educated ttferf like them, hoWdief critical 
might be, that are in the last resort the intefpreters of the 
Government to the pfeople. If the masses are' cohtent’ed/' ft nf^it 
be remembered that that contentment is the result of thd \Vhole- 
some influence exercised 'upon them by the upper class'. The 
masses, the uneducated people generally, knOw little Of the (jlde^ed- 
ings of the Government. The educated men, hov^evet, afe shbject 
to a double misfortune. They are vietred with jeakmsy by a latge 
number of Englishmen; and at the same tittle their back-ward 
countrymen regard them as anglicised, and as identified in interest 
with their rulers rather than with theniSelves. The fact, however, 
is undeniable, whatever thd appearances may be, that English 
education has produced the best of England’s bulwarks in the East. 

The foundations of the English empire in India have now 
been briefly sketched. One cannot help observing with iiegret 
that there has been now and again, particularly in recent j-ears, an 
attempt to shift them. The reactionaiy^ tone of a large body of 
Anglo-Indian opinion is most evident from the view which is 
expressed of English education and its results. It is said that 
English education has produced a race of discontented, disaffected 
men W'ho are a source of trouble to the empire, Whoste demattds 
arc self-seeking, and who lack the moral qualities necessary fbr 
the discharge of public duties of a higher Order. The chat^ has 
no foundation in feet, and, indeed, represents the reverse of truth, 
except in so far as imperfectly educated men claim the rights of 
the educated, and so far as educated men are somewhat discontented, 
in the sense of being critical. As a matter of fact, educated men 
have turned out to be very' nearly all that they were expected 
to be. Lord Macaulay in his famous Minute on Education, dated 
February 2, 1835, said: “ We must at present do our best to form 
a class who may be interpreters between us and the millions 
whom we go\*eni; a class of persons, Indian in blood and colottr, 
but English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect." 
Such a class, though small at present, has been formed, and 
it* is precisely this class which is viewed with the greatest 
jealousy. There is a large number of Englishmen who arts 
better disposed to the persons that are unrefined in taste and 
backward in opinions, than to those that are English in taste 
and English in opinion. SuCh Englishmen may be divided into 
two classes,—those that resent any sort of approach 6n the part 
of a subject tact! to their own level of life and thou|:fit> arid 
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^j:e too ^rpogly possessed with the theory of “ spontaneous 
development.'’ Against the first class it is useless to argue; and 
^g'fil.iost tile seoopd it is only neeeasary to point out that the 
“spontaq^ys deyolopment’’ of a community does not exclude 
tho inflhiepoes of education, and that miy development that may 
now fie looked for, must be a development of the present system, 
of which English education forms an* essential part, and riot a 
de.velopment of *the system whidi existed centuries ago. Educa¬ 
tion is a developing and not a disturbing process; and the disturbance 
if any, which necessarily results from the propagation of truth, 
is wholesome. The demajid for European institutions is regarded 
in some quarters as one of tfie evil results of education. Wliat 
did Lord Macaulay say upon tliis point ? “ It may be that the 
public mind of India may expand under our ^system till it has 
Qut*grown that system; that by good government we may edu¬ 
cate our subjects into a capacity for better government; that, 
having become instructed in European knowledge, they may, in 
some future ^e, demand European instituticms. Whether such a 
day will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to 
avert or to retard it. Whenever it conies, it will be th^ poudest 
tlay in English histoiy." A nervous race of men now seems to 
regard it as the blackest day. What Macaulay viewed as a glorious 
result, almost too good to be realised, seems to be considered 
as one of the most dangerous consequences which the highest 
statesmanship must endeavour to avert. English education, Eng¬ 
lish ideas, English institutions, are intimately blended with each 
other; and repugnance to English education, whenever felt by the 
governing body or any section of it, is sj^mptomatic of aversion to 
progress and of a desire to perpetuate ignorance and irresponsible 
power. There are, however, clearer and more specific indications, 
than a protest against English education, of the tendency to shift 
the foundations. Some of those indications are as follows. 

I*. Except in a few specified cases and under specified con¬ 
ditions, native Indian judicial officers cannot try accused persons 
who are “ European British subjects,” in the same M'ay as they 
can try accused persons who arc natives of India. In criminal 
trials, accused persons who are European British subjects have 
several privileges which native Indian subjects of Her Majesty 
have not. How this practice is compatible with the theory of 
equality of le^l and political status, as between the European and 
the Ufttive, it is difficult to see. There was a time when Euro- 
jseans were excluded from tlid civil jurisdiction of native Indian 
judicial officers. W’hen tlmt privilege was abolished, Anglo-Indians 
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raised a violent hue and cry and predicted all sorts of evil conse-^ 
quonces, none of which have been realised. . > 

2*. Natives of India have*not the same right as Europeans 
to enlist as volunteers, and to form a Volunteer Army. It is 
worthy of note that Eurasians have in this matter the same right 
as Europeans, though several of them are* and would claim to be 
treated as, ** Natives of dndia," under Statute 33 Vic. Cap. 3. 
Section 6. The Viceroy, in rejH3ring to an address presented to* him 
b)' the Indian Association, said ? ** I said that there was no doubt 
in my mind that their desire to enrol themselves as Volunteers was 
promoted by the purest spirit of loyalty and patriotism; but when 
the Government of India came to consider the practical method by 
which effect could be given to the movement, it very soon became 
apparent that the difficulties and disadvantages attending the elabo^ 
ration of any plan for the embodiment of a Volunteer Army altoge¬ 
ther out-numbered and out-weighed the military and practml ad- 
V antages to be derived from the realisation of the scheme. Nor can 
I hold out to you any hope that either the Government at Home 
or the Government ef India will be likely to change its decision." 
Native Indian Christians may enlist as volunteers; so that the 
disability attaches, in this instance, not to a Race but to particular 
Religions. 

3*. Natives of India cannot, though Europeans can, possess 
Arms without a license. 

4*. In addition to the scholarships which Government grants 
to successful students wthout distinction of race or religion, espe¬ 
cial scholarships have been established for Mahoraedan students 
in Bengal, in the North-Western Provinces and in AsSara. 

5'. A Resolution of the Government of Bengal, duly publish¬ 
ed in the Calcutta Gazette, has declared that '' in offices in which 
there are at present no Mahometlans, the close attention of 
the controlling officer will be required to procure suitable can¬ 
didates.” Furthermore: “ Those who have the privilege of 
making appointments should realise that something more has to 
be considered than the cenvenience of the moment; that, besides 
the efficiency of the public service, which is always the first thing 
to be regarded, it is necessary also to attend to the due distribu¬ 
tion of places of emolument, so as to prevent the depression 
of a numerous and influential class, and secure their co-opera¬ 
tion for the general benefit of the administration." 

6*. The Calcutta Municipal Corporation has been constituted 
on a representative basis since ‘the year 1876. The rights of 
European and native electors have, so far, been the same. But 
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in the'Municipal Bill which is now passing through the Bengal 
Legislative Council there are some Sections which create inequality, 
and those Sections have already been passed. The Bengal Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce^ and the Calcutta Trades’ Association have been 
given the right to, elect four commissioners (representatives on the 
corporation) each j and the Calcutta Port Trust will elect two 
CommissioiUBrs. These are European bodies. Of a toCal of 
seventytfive commissioners, these European Associations are given 
the right to elect ten. Not a single native A^ociation, however 
large or influential, is given the right to elect a single member. 
Voluntary Associations have been given a large franchise, and they 
are all European. This, be it remembered, is an inmvaiioH. 

These are illustrations, it is easy to see, of a "Shifting of the 
foundations." The " shifting" process has been going on with in¬ 
creasing vigour in recent years; and one may very well inquire. 
Where is it to tenninate ? Are we to have a complete reversal 
of the policy of liberty and equality, so often proclaimed ? We 
hear the most dangerous principles enunciated by influential 
officials with regard to Election and Competitive Examina¬ 
tions. Under the existing law and according to the exist¬ 
ing practice, natives of India may obtain seats in the Legislative 
Councils. They are appointed to those seats by the heads of the 
executive Government, and are not elected by the people ; they 
are ahvays a small minority in the Council; they have no pow'er 
of interpellation, and practically no control over the Budget. 
Besides the few ex-officio members, all members of Council, Eu¬ 
ropean or native, are appointed or nominated by the Government, 
and not ele(*ted by any constituency. The advanced classes of 
the Indian people now demand tlmt the Legislative Councils 
should be, as far as possible, constituted on a representative 
basis, and that non-official members should liave some control 
over the Budget and have the right of interpellation. In con¬ 
nection witli this demand it is necessary to bear in mind that 
the system of Local Self-Goveniment, upon an elective basis, is 
now in operation, and it is universally admitted that the system 
has worked wonderfully well. What is now wanted is not a 
creation of a new* system, but a development of the existing sys¬ 
tem, not only in the sense of an extension of the area over which 
the system operates, but in the sense of an increase of powers and 
responsibilities. Indian Home Rule is not wranted; the abdica¬ 
tion of the English Government is not wanted; nothing is wanted 
which would virtually take awa}?" the rule of the country from 
the English. All that is wanted is that the number of non-official 
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members pf Council should be increased, that a cort^ p^ppofj^qti 
of mpifnbers should be elected mid not nominated, t^t in t^^ 
Coundls there should be a r«al and not a nominal dis^is^ip^ of 
measures, and that opportunities of interrogating the Govern¬ 
ment should exist. Little need be said on the prinolples 
involved in the demand, for such a careful ruler jas oyr pre¬ 
sent Viceroy has acknowledged the necessity of es^nd^g the 
Legislative Councils so as to admit a larger number of natives 
of India than can now obtain'seats. But in this matter details 
are of as much importance as principles. It is not enough 
that the number of members should be increased, but it is 
necessary that they should be admitted by a particular method, 
namely election, and that they should havO particular powers. 
The reform is, no doubt, attend^ with gi-eat practical difficulties. 
For mstance, it is not easy to determine the qualification of elec¬ 
tors, and, generally speaking, to frame a scheme of election. Nor 
is it easy to dkermine the relative powers of the Government- 
party and the popular party in the Councils, But whatever diffi¬ 
culties there may be, the proportionate representation of races 
and sects is not one of them. All races and sects are, for political 
purposes’ One. There are men who may feel their breath taken 
away by this proposition; but it is one which we are not the first 
to lay down, but which has been laid down by Englisli Sovereigns 
and Parliaments and by Indian Viceroys in the most solemn 
manner. That majorities have no inherent right to tyrannise over 
minorities, is as true in India as in England. Let schemes be con¬ 
structed for the representation of minorities. In the meantime, 
to hold, as several men do hold„that a Hindu can only represent 
Hindus, that a Mahomedan can only represent Mahomedans, that 
a Parsee can only represent Parsees, and that an Englishman is 
fitted to represent Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsees and all other 
classes alike, is to shift tlie foundations of the empire. Even if 
Hindus and Mahomedans and Parsees, were allowed separate 
representation, there would be the grievances of minorities. 
Whenever a man is not unanimously elected by a constituency, 
however homogeneous it may be in religion or race, there is 
a.minority with a grievance. Such minorities and such griev- 
apoes may deserve consideration. But that is no reason why 
in a country, where religion or race is no factor that determines 
politi^^al rights, particular races and sects should be ^ken of 
as “minorities" entitled to special protection* To 

describe the Mahomedans and 'such other classes as “ mino¬ 
rities ” that can only be protected by bdng prevented from enter- 
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ing{he«m«eleaoiHiUrena with the Hindns, is a device, not 
vihotty Jn^otis, to rouse the sympathy of Englishmen, by the 

dsfc of the word “ rainOTity," 

Fact^ are worth more than theories, and facts shew that though, 
so far, Hindus ,^nd Mahomedans have not been treated as separate 
constituencies, the elective system has been working admirably and 
Mahomedans have been fairly represented. In Calcutta, it is well 
known, Mahomedans have had their due share of representation on 
the Mimicipal Board. And as regards the foterior of Bengal, I may 
quote the following testimony of the Pioneer : On the w'hole, it 
must, we think, be conceded by the bitterest opponents of reform that 
Self-Government as applied to the Bengal Municipalities has proved 
itself, beyond doubt, successful. There has, of course, been plenty of 
scope for hostile criticism; but to us, and we believe to most sober- 
minded people, the w^onder is that it has not been possible to pick a 

great many more holes.There can be no doubt that every 

instance of shortcoming has been duly chronicled and proclaimed ; 
and it is as surprising as it is satisfactory that in so many centres in 
widely distant districts, non-official native gentlemen have been 
found in such numbers ready to sacrifice time, ease and money to 
pay close attention to the local affairs of their fellow-townsmen." 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, m an address delivered 
at Patna, said : " L^cal Self-Government, so far as District Boards 
ard concernced, is scarcely yet at work, and it is too early to 
say anything of its working. In regard to municipalities, there 
has been sufficient experience to judge. I have been a believer 
in the principle from the beginning, and have taken great intetest in 
its development. It has disappo’inted its opponents, inashiuch 
as the work has gone on not less smoothly and efficiently for the 
ihost part than before. If its more unreasoning worshippers 
expected it to perform miracles, they will have been equally dis- 
appoifited. On the other hand, it has shown conclusively that 
tliere ard plent)’’ of native gentlemen of education and ability With 
sufficient public spirit to w^ork and work efficiently', »t Municipal 
afifeirs .... The time, however, has really gone by for discussing 
these matters. I look upon the success of elective Municipalities 
as s(J fhr established that no one w'ill ever propose retrogression 
frorti the principle. It no longer needs the encouragement ^ven 
to sift exotic plant by the protection of a hot-house and the artificial 
zephyrs of forced praises. It is strong enough and sturdy endUgh 
to by its own strength, and to endube the harsh winds of 
hdsrile criticism." The following table, based upon certain facts 
collected by the Pehar Herald, will shbw that Mahomedans^ ih 
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the recent Municipal elections held in the province of Jiehar, l)^ve 
obtained a great deal more than their proper share of representation, 
though they do not form a sepa^fte constituency fromtlw Uindtts;— 


• 

Names of Municipalities. 

Hindu Population. 

Mahomedan Population. 

Hindu Commissioneis elected. 
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Ptilna 

127,076 

43.086 

10 
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Durbhanga 

48,276 

17,566 

6 

6 





Nfotihari 

7.492 

2 . 77 * 

6 
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Mozufferpur ... 

29.746 

12,479 

6 

6 





(Jya 

60,181 

16,161 

12 
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Arroh 

30.5” 

12,346 

6 

6 





Chupra 

39.651 

11,912 

9 

3 
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3,42,933 

1.16,321 

55 

37 


Yet it is said that in any system of election in which Hindus and 
Mahomedans vote indiscriminately, the Hindus wll swamp the 
Mahomedans. Upon this assumption, and upon analogous assump¬ 
tions, several Sections of the Municipal Amalfamation Bill, now 
pending in the Bengal Legislative Council, are founded. Some of 
the provisions clearly tending to an artificial exaltation of the 
European interests in the town have already been pointed out. 

Representative Councils are still in the stage Of discussion. 
With regard to the disposal of appointments in the public sen ice, 
rules have already been passed, “ shifting the foundations " .to an 
appreciable extent. Reference has already been made to the 
Resolution of the Government of Bengal which declares that 
though efficiency is the first consideration to be regarded in giving 
away appointments, it is by no means the only consideration, and 
that heads of offices in disposing of appointments must pay due 
regard to the claims of nationality. This is a most dangerous rule, 
utterly subversive of established principles and existing practice. 
It seems to be the settled policy of the Government that in all 
offices Hindus and Mahomedans should be appointed in equal 
proportion, though the Mahomedan candidates selected may be 
inferior to the Hindu candidates rejected. How it is possible to 
make the claims of nationality over-nde the claims of " education, 
ability and integrity,” or how it is possible to regard nationality as 
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a Cilaim at all, ia ad^on to the claims of education, ability said 
intognty/' it is difikwlt to aee. Mahomedanisin, however, is not 
a nationality but a religioii; .and tb say that Mahomedans as such 
shall have certain claims^ is really to put a premium on a particular 
religion. The Prodamation of Her Most Gracious Majesty states 
it to be the ** Royal will and pleasure that none be in any^ wise 
feivoured by reason of their religious faith or observances.” 

Special scholarsliips have been established by Local Governments 
for Mahomedan studejits I Surely if free trade is anywhere 
unexceptionable, it is in the intellectual spliere. But in India, 
while the fetish of Free Trade is so devoutly worshipped that 
import duties on cotton goods have been repealed, and no 
Goveniment can make up its mind to re-impose them in the 
midst of the greatest financial embanrassraents, Mahomedan students 
and Mahomedan applicants for offices are protected in their com¬ 
petition w'ith the Hindus. Such protection may or may not be 
consistent with economic principles; it is certainly not consistent 
with promises and pledges. Wliat is remarkable is that men 
who hold these views antagonistic to established principles, and 
who cairy out a revolutionary policy, call themselves Conserva¬ 
tives. Conservatism implies conservation; and to effect sudden 
and violent changes is certainly not a policy of conservation. 
Conservatives must secure and not assail the foundations of the 
empire. 

The fact is, all these recent innovations have sprung from 
a feeling of jealousy for the Hindus of Bengal. It is their mis¬ 
fortune to have received some measure of English education. 
They have been eager to acquire* English education in the hope of 
pleasing their governors; in the hope of being patted 
on the back and advanced in life. Precisely at the moment 
w'hen the}' expect from their rulers the rewards of their 
honest, industrious w'ork, they are told that they are a con¬ 
temptible class and ought not to have the same favours as 
those that have been backward and indolent. There w^ a time 
when receptivity of English ideas wmuld have been regarded as a 
commendable quality of the native of India. To-day, the best edu¬ 
cated native excites the greatest amount of suspicion and anger in 
many an Anglo-Indian breast. The Bengali has always been given 
credit for his quiet, law'-abiding character. That character is now 
called by a different name, and men are ready to boast of their 
expertness in the use of the knife. The Bengali, true to his loyal 
instincts, is ready to receive a military education if that w'ill please 
his ruler. If the use of the pen is to be called cowardice or servilityi 
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the Bengali will be glad to leam drill and thei use of the gun. 
Only he wants to be sure that his rulers desire him to re<»ive this 
education. At present he is nol sure. He is not allowed to enter 
a military college, not admitted into the army, not allowed to 
enlist as a volunteer, not allowed to possess arms without a license. 
Yet he is constantly taunted with his inability to bear arms. To 
put a man in chains, and than to complain that his locomotion is 
not rapid, is hardly fair. The Bengali has great plasticity. When 
it was proposed to give him an English education, men argued 
that the only English education which he could receive^ 
would be an extremely imperfect, inaccurate, “spelling-book 
education.” The Bengali has falsified those predictions, and 
lie may live to falsify the present prediction that if he is given 
arms he will sink under their weight. 

Government would do well to consider the ultimate drift of a 
])olicy' of revolutionary reaction. History seems to have 
given her verdict against it. There are errors in statesmansaip 
, which may cause little or no harm. There are other errors 
which are serious, which produce irreparable mischief. Such 
an error' is the attempt to fight against nature. A policy 
which seeks artificially to bring about a survival of the intel¬ 
lectually and morally unfit, can succeed no more than a policy 
of keeping alive the physically weak and infirm, and destroy¬ 
ing the able-bodied members of society. Statutes and Procla¬ 
mations ma)' be cast to the winds, but Nature will not he 
rebelled against. To conduct a body politic with the assistance of 
its weakest members, rejecting the strongest, is not only foolish 
but mischievous. Nature is swift knd certain in her penalties ; and 
some catastrophe quickly convinces the architect of his eiTor, who 
socks to serve with sand the purposes of granite. In political life 
the claims of fitness, of justice, are higher than those of 
sentimental likes and dislikes. They are higher not only on 
grounds of morality, but on grounds of expediency. To disregard 
them in India would bo disastrous ; to give elfect to them would 
lead to the realisation of those visions of glory which did not 
spare Macaulay’s aching sight. 


N. N. GHOSE. 
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Boh a lvrg4 8^ififU0* iff Qlotha gm^e^ for wear Htrnnff the f/rmt^ Seaw** eonmtmff ef 
BVme oftA BMt lbia$tml Coairngei West of Enj^atsd Broad Otothe, Ewteg SviMti^s, 
Trouservtgt, Whipeorde, S, dford Cords, Ootton Cordti Uister (Hotks, md ail Mute- 
rtnU for Biding. 


Hress Suit*. 

Sumriine West ot SngUad Broad 
Cloth, very U{d>t ia texture, 
lined silk througboat, suit com¬ 
plete 

Snpeifine Broad Cloth, reiy thin, 
cnnfortable wcai 

Black Coikscrow Coating, lined 
thioaghout with silk, suit com¬ 
plete 

Supciftne Broad Cloth, veiy strong 


Its. 


«0 


06 


* ^OtM«rii< 

Fancy Angolas, Shnlhetd’s 
riaids Bs, J5 0 to 


Fancy Angollas, Checks, plain 
0 shades dtid fancy stripes, 
thoioughly shrunk, per 
pail Bs 12 0 to 

n Black Doeskin Dress Trou** 
seis Ks 18 0 to 


96 0 

75 0 Blue 01 Black Diagonal Twa- 
_ seifl Ils 15 0 to 


11. A. 

17 0 

18 0 
26 O 

1 « 0 


Black Elastic Coatings, lined 
Italian ot Alpaca hO 0 

Morning: and Visiting: Coats. 

Jlil>lx,d and Diagonal Coatings, 

Bine oi Black, in a satiety ot 
lextuies, all wool, best West of 
Cn^Iaiid Ils 26 0 to 35 0 

Vest ditto ditto , 7 8 to 11 0 

Frock Coats. 

'll OI Black Diagonal C oatings, 

! c ‘•ulj'-tanco and well finish 
>1 Rs 0 t 50 0 

Vtsf ditto ditto „ 8 0 t( 12 0 


Bine 01 black Seige Ttou- 
seis Rs 12 0 to 1.5 0 


Cricketing: and Tennis Suits 

Best •'axony Twilled Flannels, 
thoioughly shrunk, (.oat and 
J’lonsci 30 0 

W hite Scige, thoroughly shrunk, 
good guality 30 0 

htiipcd Tennis Coats in anj (oloui 20 0 

C ip to match 2 8 

VVhiti I lannel lioiiscih Rs 12 0 to 15 0 


I ony Vpislings ifl Diab, White 

uid (hey Rs 7 0 to 12 0 

Sao or Aoung-e Suits. 

Miigie Breasted, well finished, 
best Cheviots, oi Tvimls 
from Rs. 80 0 to 110 

sac Coat end Tronseis, fixini best 

Yam dyed Blue or Black 

Seigc . Rs 26 0 to 86 0 


Ulster and Overcoats. 

Best Beavei-s, heavy Cheviots, Pilot 
Cloths, Whitneys, &o Rs 36 0 to 60 0 
Light Overcoats . .. 40 0 

We have always a large stock of 
double Breasted Ulsters, ready 
made for immediate wear, in 
all colours and sues, from 86 0 


Hiding- Trousers and IBri^aelies. 

Best Bedtoid Coid Riding'I'ronsem 
ui Biceches 24 0 

Gaiteis to match .. 9 0 

VYhipcord in several shades of 
coloui, Drab, Biowu and Oie^y, 
suitable foi hard weai 10 0 

Riding Trousers of Bitieches . 24 0 

Gaitt'is lo match 0 0 


Best Drab Cotton Coid Riding 
Trousers or^Brecches .. 16 0 


Constitution Cord Breeches 78 0 

Gaiteis to match 10^ 0 


One trial of our gooda always ensures future favours. 

The above prices are all suUeet to a discount of 10 per cent for cash. 
Pattern and instruction for seif*measurement form sent per return of 
post to any part of India. 
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STANDARD 

I 

%ife Essurancc (Sompanje. 

established 1825 ' 


Goremor—Eis Gi'acd tlie Duk« of Buooleuch and dueensberr^, E. T. 

£ 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS . 6,450,000 

ANNUAL HEVENUE . 880,000 

HONUS DISTRIBUTED TO ASSURERS... 3,500,000 

N ative genti.emen wiii fma this institution of 

great service, useful for Investment, Family Provision, 
Self-Endowment for Old Age, and Protection to Partners w' 
Creditors. ' 

SECURITY.— Security is the point to be considered 
by Assurers, and no Life Office can surpass the STANDARD 
in this respect. 

THE RATES OF PREMIUM.— Will be found 
moderate, and the conditions, of a Standard Life Policy are 
most liberal in every way, * , 

Copies of the last Rjport, Prospectuses, Porrn.s of Appli¬ 
cation, and all information regarding the Coinj)any's Retire¬ 
ment Scheme (which requires no medical examination, and 
the subscription for which when commenced at young ages, 
is very small), the Endowment Scheme, etc., etc., may be 
obtained on application to an\ of the Company’s Agents in 
India. 


<JA]-quTTA branch: 

GEO. L. KEMP, 


27, Dalhou«ie Square. 


Secretary. 



KRISTO D\*S PAL: A STUDY 

^ ” BY 

. ” ' N. N . GH 08 ?E. - 

Tfaiis is a book wbtcfa .... we woA^d coimi^nd to ttte attentioti of those 
who taks their ideas ofjbe '‘Bengalee Baboo*’ from the calumnies of the 
En|r|fSh Press . . ^ ^ . Con^ideting the absurd prevails about 

“ Baboo English ” it rkay perhais be as^ we^ as^to th&t lie writes with a 
perfect command of our language, and with a Studied simplicity of diction . . 
. . , The story of Kristu Das Pal’s Hfe<tis ^ extreme interest for all who 
concern themselves wirfi that pressing problem,-^the future government of 

India.His biographer laments that be has left no successor. But the 

influence of bU example must needs be very great in his own country ; and 
this “ study ” of his career ought to be of no little service in dispelling the 
gross delusions that are entertained in England concerning the capacity of 
“ Bengalee Baboos ” for public life. Academy. 

Is, as the thte will suggest, a character sketch of a distinguRhed native of 

Bengal.The book is therefore interesting, as showing the r^ults of 

English education among the natives of India by the examples of both the 
author and the subject of his sketch .'.... The life of such a man is worth 
study, both on its own account and for the insight it gives 'into the conditions 
of British rule in India. The book is worth reading, moreover, as an 
example of the literary work of a native of India, educated in this country. 
It shows perfect facility in the ’English language, intimacy with Western 
literature and thought, and a talm and sober judgment.— The Scotsman. 

Mr. Nagendra Nath Chose has done bis work faithfully and well. He has 
not overdrawn the picture of his noble countryman, to whose wisdom nearly all 
rulers of India in Calcutta, from the Governor-General to the lowest oflicial, 
were atone time or other indebted for guidance and help.—-TAe Political News- 
Letter (London, Swansea and Birmingham). 

The study which Mr. Ghose has produced is a worthy record of his public 
and private life, the more so that it is not open to the charge of indiscriminate 

hero-worship. This promise is fliithfuUy carried out, and in the course of it 

many of the great problems of life are ably discussed....Mr. Ghose has put so 
much of his own individuality into his woik and has discussed with so much 
originality and intelligence the great problems of life and the springs of human 
action, as exemplified in the life of Eristo Das Pal, that We regret that our 
space will not permit eur giving a fuller specimen of his powers. We can only 
add that the book is well worth the perusal of every one who is interested in 
the development of life and character.— The Indian Maj(azinc (London). 

Price Rs, 3 -4 As. a copy ; packing and postage 4 As. extm. To be had 
of all booksellers in Calcutta; of Messrs. Gopal Narayen & Co., Bombay ; of 
Mr. V. Kalyanarama Iyer, Madras ; of Messrs. Trubner & Co., London. 


COMMENTARY ON HINDU LAW 

BY 

PUNDIT JOGENDRO NATH BHATTACHARJI, M.A.,D.L. 


The result of his labours is an accurate, well-arranged, comprehensive 
and convenient manual of Hindu Law eminently fitted t-6be a text book for 
students, and a guide to practitioners in all cases where questions of principle 
are involved .—Indian Nation. 

I think no student 01 practitioner should be without a copy of the great 
a’ork. 

(Sd.) NanabwaI Hari Das, 

22nd May /SS7. Nij^h Court, Bombay. 

I have read it with great pleasure and have found it useful in practice, 
and 1 may say that in a very diflicult case submitted to the Advocate-General 
and mykeiroh which w« are now advising we received some valuable ideas 
from your book. " " 

(Sd.) J. P. Kennbiiy. 


To be had of Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co. 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF DUFFERIN G.M.S.I 0 

VICEROY pF INDIA. 

tins & CO., 

MILITARY SADDLERS AND BOOT-MAKERS, 

ARE JUST OPENINO. 

HTfNTING, TRAINING, AND RACING SADDLES, 

Its. 50 to 75. 

OUR 



Are fitted with Water-tight Toogues or Shooting or Riding—in Black 

or Brown Ijcather. 

SI.Sl—The only Soot in demand for the Frontier. 

/ 

REt.UI-ATION DKEbS, PAUADE, HUNTING, HACIN<;, SHOOTINti AND 
WALKINt; HOOTS MADE ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 

Illustrated Price List, and Instructions for Boot Measures^ on appUculmu. 

WATTS & Co., 

CALCUTTA. 

Sranoheai -ZiSXOSS and SZBfXiA. 


COOK AND CO’S., 

CRUSHED FOOD FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. 

Crushed Pood for Horses ... ... ... Rs. 2 8 per tad. 

Food ... ... ... ... ,, I ,, 

Chalf „18 „ 

All ezeluaive of Bara. 

JYjB.—Delivery is now given from t^e new Godown, Dhorramtpllftb, 
for the convenience of pnrohasers, Coutraets for the entire 
feeding of horses. 'JPerms on application. 
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THE ZAND OF THE PHA RA OHS. 

THEBES. 

Continuing our course down the river we reached Thebes, the 
" City of a hundred gates," on the 25th of December. It was an 
odd place for a Christian on Cliristmas-day, surrounded by lonely 
ruins, o'er-tumed Colossi, under crumbling propylaca, distorted 
heaps of massive stones that have caused some visitors to question 
which was the most wonderful effort of man, the piling them up 
into lofty edifices, or such complete destruction, without the aid 
of gun-powder, as some have suffered. 

Tottering columns and sliattered obelisks lie stre^\^^ around 
as I sit on the fallen capital of what was once a lofty pillar, and 
survey the remains of this city once so powerful that, according 
to the authority of ancient writers, it could furnish 20,000 armed 
chariots. The period of its foundation is unknown, but according 
to Josephus it was the capital of Egypt before the days of king 
Meneo, who, according to the same authority, was the fifst king 
of Lower Egypt and ascended the throne 2320 B.C., or upwards 
of 1300 years before the days of Solomon. The ruins and tombs 
extend over many miles on both banks of the river. On the 
27th December we started early in the morning, taking our break¬ 
fast and lunch wnth us, and spent the whole day amongst the 
ruins of the temple of Karnak—^ruins so extensive that although 
I spent two whole days examining them, it is difficult to give an 
idea either of their present state, or of what the temple must 
once have been. 
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The approach is through a long dronm of sphinxes, a row of 
them being on either hand. These figures are much mutilated, 
and in many instances only the pedestals remain. The visitor 
then passes through the very loft)' pronaos, or portico, flanked 
on either side by two massive propylous or pyramidal towers, 
covered with gigantic sculptures, and enters the sacred enclosure 
or lemenosy onch probably a garden, planted with trees; and 
still showing the remains of a thick, crude bridk wall round it. 
Still proceeding between sphinxes, through another portico flanked 
like the first with towers, We enter a large hall with ante*rooms, 
on either side. Corridors are pillared off on both sides of the 
hall. Another gateway, very' lofty, is then passed, and the visitor 
is all but lost amongst columns, pillars, obelisks, and statues, all 
more or less mutilated, with the fractured edges as fresh as if 
broken yesterday. At length a small isolated building is approach¬ 
ed. It is composed of enormous blocks of polished red granite. 
Here sit the remains of three marble god^ ; for this is tlie adytum 
or sanctum sanctorum^ where the high priests of the temple 
alone might enter. 

The^'e appears to have been six entrances to the temple, like 
the one I have described. It would be an endless task to attempt 
a delineation of the whole building, which is a mile and a half 
in circuit, and surrounded by an outer wall 25 feet thick; yet 
a few particulars may be given, which will afford some idea of its 
magnitude. The principal hall is 329 feet long, by 170 feet broad, 
having 12 massive columns down the centre, each 66 feet high, 
without reckoning the pedestal and capital, and 36 feet in circum¬ 
ference. Besides these, there are 122 pillars in 7 lines or rows 
on either side of the former; these are 27 feet in circumference. 
All the walls and pillars are cov'ered with ‘ sculptured symbolical 
figures in basso-relievo and vitaglio, representing battles, pro¬ 
cessions, feasts, triumphs, offerings, and sacrifices to gods of so 
strange an appearance that the wildest dreamer of the present 
day could not have imagined them; some are unearthly and 
horrible, others of a character that cannot even be whispered to 
ears polite. In short, the temple of Kamak is unquestionably 
tlie most splendid ruin in Egypt, perhaps in the world, 
and it is the most ancient; probably it was built by a number 
of successive monarchs, each trying to surpass his predecessor 
by increasing the dimensions and propoitions of the buildings 
he added. A great portion of the edifice, fonning in itself a perfect 
temple, with adytum, and so forth, although not the oldest part of 
the whole ruin, was built, as recorded in hieroglyphics, by 
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Osirtasen the First, who was reigning" "Whett Joseph (the son of 
jAcob) arrived ih Egpyt. * 

There are several illustrations'of several'parts of the teniples 
and' of the obelisk of Luxor, with tho adjoining propylon of a 
temple, otice Connected with the temple of Kmnak by a droxnos 
of sphnixes, a distance of about two miles; portions of them still 
remain, but the deposit from the river has in mc»t places covered 
up their femams. These illmtrations, however, give but a faint 
i(^ of the real. This obelisk of red granite is One immense, 
beautifully polished stone. Its exact counterpart was removed 
by the French, and is now in the Place de la Concorde at Paris. 
Its removal cost a very large sura of money, and was only accom¬ 
plished after repeated feilures, and by ar $^ch engineer. It will 
ever remain the wonder and astonishmen\ofmodems how the 
ancient Egyptians managed to bring thes^two obelisks from the 
distant granite quarries, and set them up here without the 
machinery and many mechanical applications of the present day. 
They were erected in honour of Sesostris, and bear his name within 
the usual oval or “Cartouche," 1355 years before the Christian 
era. A Frenchman had been busy excavating one of the temples, 
and had just opened it, the sculptured wall has been plastered over, 
and on it the Twelve Apostles are painted in good style, 
showing that at some early period it had been used as a Christian 
Church; the Frenchman supposed the paintings to be Roman. 

The next temple at Thebes deserving notice is Gooneh, 
dedicated to Amun, the Theban Jupiter, by Pharaoh Osiris, the 
father of Sesostris. By the way, this title is not written Pharaoh 
in hieroglyphics; the proper word is Phrah. It is remarkable 
that this is identical with the Burmese word for God or Budh, 
and is always used for or coupled with King. We next come to 
the palace temple of Sesostris, termed the Memnomium or 
Remeseum. It was seen and described by Strabo, who gives it 
the former name. This has been a very large building; and, unth 
the exception of that portion which has been built as a palace or 
residence, is much on the same plan as Kamak. Here is the 
stupendous statue of the king, thrown down on its face; it having 
bee* seated on a throne in the usual attitude of Egyptian figures, 
with the hands resting on the knees. The shivered throne shows 
what force must have been used by the invaders who levelled this 
colossal monument with the dust; this solid mass of stone having 
bden estimated by calculation to have exceeded in weight, when 
entire, 887 tons. One may form some idea from this of its gigantic 
size, and wonder how the Egyptians could transport from Aswan 
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and erect such a mass. Jts overthrow, together with the Uestnio 
tion of man)' other monuments, is generally ascribed to the epnth 
of the Persian invasion. » 

The sculptured battle-scenes on the walls of this temple, 
although they have suffered much from the .hands of the de- 
stioyers, are ver}'^ curious. In one place a town is attacjkoid by an 
enemy who look, from their dress, like Asiatics. In another, there 
is a camp with corps of Infantry or chariots. Here may be seen 
plunder-laden oxen and asses and hoises tliat appear tottering 
under the weight of the booty j there a soldier beards a captive, 
while others are being beaten. The king apj^ears in his chariot 
ten times as large as his men; in one place he is discharging arrows 
at the enemy; in another he receives the homage of the con¬ 
quered people after the victory. Further on, the enemy are 
represented as liaving crossed a river, and are under the walls of 
their fortified city, with towers and a double fosse round it; they 
have cliariots, and large bodies of infantry posted on the opposite 
bank, apparently covering the retreat of the main body, who are 
evidently being routed by the Egyptians, for many are giving 
way, aiul trying to recross the river. The stream, however, is 
carrying them dowi; and one made much larger than the rest, 
probably their king, lias been drowned, and his people are holding 
him up by the heels to pour the water out of his body. All these 
sculi>tures have much vivacity, and must be regarded as something 
wonderful, considering that they were executed over 3000 yeare 
.ago, and without iron tools—at least so far as can be known, for 
no iron instniment of any sort has been discovered in Egypt. The 
instrument they used, to judge from many that have been found, w'a^ 
made of copper, but hard and pliant, as steel. The method of 
making it so has been lost to us, and not all the machinery and 
boasted knowledge of Birmingham or Sheffield can make one 
atom of it. 

1 must not omit to notice a beautiful ruined lemple at a short 
distance above Thebes, called Hermont, or Hermonthis, and built 
by Cleopatra in honour of her having given birth to Caesarion, her 
son by Julius Caesar. On the walls of the sanctuary there are 
some very curious sculptures, representing the accoucluneiit in 
various forms j the child is being suckled by a cow-headed god, 
and is receiving the emblem of life and truth, jpid various presents, 
from other strange deities. This famous Queen having herself 
represented at .such a time with her attendant nurses and hand¬ 
maidens, must be considered an ‘odd fancy, when we remember 
the nature of her connection with the Roman Conqueror. 
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>?. We.frequently visited, the vocal Memnon^ once the wonder 
of tihe ancients. It is recorded that whe» the fising sun touched 
its lips it gave forth a sound. Sd vve rose early one morning, 
determined* to test the tradition, and mounting our horses* gallop¬ 
ed across the open plain, mid reached the statue a few minntes 
befewe-fthe sui} rose. With a strange feeling of interest, we 
awaited under tliis colossus the gradual appearance of the gldrious 
orhin the clear morning atmosphere on the same‘Spot where 
during agesthoi^ds have watched before,* and a multitude of 
inscriptions in Greek and Latin testify to its miraculous powers, 
and to the credulity of numerous visitors, including emperors and 
mighty conquerors. We listened attentively, as tlie first sunbeam 
lit up the mutilated face ot the monster, but he was provokingly 
silent. Even the cool breeze that usually accompanies the rising 
sun failed to cause any audible sound. There are two colossi sit¬ 
ting on thrones, the easternmost being the Memtion. They are 
sixty feet high and are seen from a distance across the ,plain. 
They have been carved out of a solid mass of stone; but the 
upper portion of the Memnoii has been broken down, and 
afterwards repaired vrith blocks of a different stone. Sttjfeo says 
lie was told when he saw it, that the injmy* had been done by an 
earthquake; but it is considered now much more probable that it 
was done by Cambyses and the Persian invaders. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans gave the name of Memnon to this statue. But now 
that the Eg^'^ptian hieroglyphics am read, it appears that 
the Pharaoh Amunoph erected the statue to perpetuate Ins own 
name, doubtless—and one of his titles was Mi-amun, or the 
“ Friend of Amun” (one of the Gods), from which probably the 
ancient historians gave it the name of Memnon. 

We spent a day at another oi Thebes’ great temples, 
Medeenet Haboo, the palace temple of Raineses the Third, who 
reigned 1235 B. C. The ruins are very extensive, and the sculptures 
are most interesting; many of them have been beautifully preserved 
by some early Christians, who, after the fall of the ancient 
Egyptians used a portion of this temple as a place of worship; and, 
with a view of hiding the pagan sculptures, plastered them over 
with mud, and thereby unintentionally saved them from injury. 

On entering this temple, the visitor passes through a fine 
granite doorway, which has evidently been forced open with 
great violence, the massive granite door-post being shattered. 
Passing through an open Court, a well proportioned Colonnade 
appears, its pillars beautified \Vith the most elaborate carvii^. 
To tins succeeds another magnificent hall, which again is succeeded 
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by tiametous apartmfents, and the peristyle of the temple* Tlie 
s^^ttres on the columns and w^lls prove this edifice to ^ve been 
the r^'dence of the King or Pliaraoh of the -time. Some of them 
in the private apartments are very singular, d la Pompeii. * Here, 
inspired by that strange fancy, the deity of generation, the King 
is represented in his harem; there are couches, chairs, and tables, 
and on one of the latter a chess-board, with the men irt position; 
this best of games, therefore, was played upwards of 3,000 years 
ago. The ladies of the Court, in light transparent dress, Offer 
the King flowers and the bowl; at the same time, one fans hhn; 
and as he sits on a chair, he marks the favourite damsel by 
chucking her under the chin. To judge from her tender smile, she 
has no intension of resenting the liberty hd takes in the mode 
most usual in these modem days. I may here remark that the 
game of chess is represented in more than one place in Egypt. 
Wilkinson calls it ** draughts," probably because the men are not 
like those now in use, and are all nearly of the same height; but 
the chessmen used in some part of Asia at this day are exactly 
similar to those. 

On the walls of the principal hall and court, the sculptures are 
so numerous, that they take days to examine. There are more 
battle-scenes; some ofthe enemy have unraistakbly Jewish features 
others would appear from their dress to be some European or 
Northern nation. Again, the King is represented returning 
in triumph, and his scribes are seen counting and recording in a 
book the bands of the slain enemy, large heaps of which are piled 
up before them. The king is represented smfting his captives with 
a sword before the hawk-headed'God, ‘^Amun Re.’'*This I have 
frequently seen sculptured in the temples; and it would certainly 
lead one to suppose that the Egyptians did offer human sacrifices 
to their Gods; but the most learned savans say they did not. On 
the outside wall of this building, there is such a profosion of 
sculptured scenes, that it would be impossible to describe one-half 
of them. One scene, particularly interesting, represents a sea or 
river fight, in which numerous large galleys, with two rudders, are 
sho^nti on either side full of men, armed with swords and spears, 
Bows and shields; slingers occupy the shrouds of the masts, and 
the prows of the boats are spiked, apparently'for transfixing 
and sinking the enemy's craft in the raanner*described in ancient 
History. 

We ^ent several days among the ever-wonderful tombs of 
Thebes. These mummied millions, these spacious sepulchres 
hewn into the ver}^ centre of mountains, looking like a place of 
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int^efttfoy a whole world, would aJpno'testify, oth^ 
auti^ttities wa^tuigi to the vastitoss of this soid^^liie of 
uaiverse. So numerous and cdmplei^ ^otto^ ai%d 

xnummey^ptts, that one scarcely knows wh^$i to ocunmiiice 
desaiption. i'he tombs are made in the d^tt hiik» SUt* 
rounding the site of the ancient City, and are all excavated in the 
rock* Kin^ and priests, and all others with su^itmt wl^th 
appear to have excavated sepulchres for themselves and the 
members of their own &miiy during life time, while the poorer 
classes were piled hundreds upon hundreds together in narrow pits, 
with long passages leading in various chrections; when full, the 
mouth of the pit was built up* Here, also, there is strong evidonce 
of the people having been divided by caste as in Ittdhi at the 
present day ; the dead in different tombs showing pe<SBlklrities' of 
dress and of preparation as mummies. 

The father of history, Herodotus, gives an account of the 
mode in which the Egypthuis embalmed their dead, from which 
it appears to have been done by protessional people, and not by 
the families of the deCeased,^^ some have supposed. There wmo 
three different methods of embalming for the three c;}a8Sies ot 
people. By the first and costliest method, the brain was removed 
through the nostrils, and the intestines taken out tlirough an 
incision made in the side; they were then washed in spirits and 
replaced in the body, with pounded aromatics, and the whole cavity 
hlled up with pounded spices, including pure myrrh and cas^. 
The body was then left for seventy days, covered with nitre; 
then wrapped m bandages of cotton, dipped in gum; and, lastly, 
'returned to'the deceased’s family for interment in the sepulchre, 
which was usually done with great pomp. The deceased had to 
undergo a trial before an appointed Court before being consi^mi 
to the pit; and if it was proved that he had led a wicked life, 
the corpse was denied the rite of sepulture. For the second and 
third classes or castes a less expensive process served. A lini-' 
ment of cedar, or something with like properties, stiU more easily 
obtained, was simply injected into the body, which was then 
kept in nitre for sev'enty days, as in the former case. 

All sorts of animals appear to have be©n frequently mummied. 
1 met with dogs, cats, and birds. The ibis and orocodile seem to Iiave 
been preserved with the greatest care, being regarded as sacred 
animals. The cloth on the mummies is also of various texture, scane 
as good and beautifully line as we can make it in the present day. 

The first tombs we visited Were those of the queens, ifhtoh 
appear to have been greatly injured by fire. We observed, how* 
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ever, that they were spacious excavations^ and the walte are 
covered with painted hieroglyphics. Far more curioul" Ito 
these are the tombs of the kiiijiis excavated in the limeBtOft^^htlte, 
three or four miles from Thebes. One of the best Of these was 
discovered by Belzoni, in A. D. 1815, and the psdntings on the 
walls still retain the most vivid colouring. At the entrance two 
women are represented in-^the attitude of devotion, well executed ; 
also two foxes, which are usually made to watch at the doors of 
the tombs. Passing these, we first descended by a Steep staircase 
into perf^t darkness; but we had provided ourselves with txmdles 
and torches, which threw a bright glare of light on the numefrous 
painted figures around us. We then groped our way along a 
passage still deeper into the centre of the hill, the air becoming 
very offensive; and having passed another door and staircase, 
which would have led to a still greater depth> we came to a 
chamber, at the end of a long passage, and from this chamber 
passed into a large hall having pillars decorated, as well as the 
walls, with highly-finished and well-preserved sailptures and 
paintings, looking, in fact, like the ^’'ork of yesterday I Through 
this hall .we again passed on to a second, where many of the 
sailptures are unfinished. It was interesting to mark where the 
draughtsmen had outlined the figures that the sculptors were to 
have completed. To this succeeded two passages, separated by a 
chamber, communicating by a door with the gi*and hall of the 
sepulchre, supported by pillars. Here, in a vaulted saloon at the 
upper end, we were informed that Belzoni found the beautifiil 
alabaster sarcophagus, which he took to England, and which is 
supposed to be the cenotaph «)f the deceased monarch. From** 
behind this saloon still another long passage descends into the 
heart of the mountain for about 200 feet, where the rock has 
fallen in; it is supposed to have been a pri\’ate entrance, perliaps 
known only to the priests, that they might enter and take away 
the wealth deposited after the main entrance was sealed. I do 
not know the total depth of this tomb from the mouth, but it 
must be something very great. On the pillars and walls the king 
is represented standing in tlie presence of various gods, who are 
receivnng him after death; among them are genu and figures 
weeping: but the most interesting is a long procession with Kneph's 
boat, in which are introduced red, white, and black people. The 
red are evidently intended for Egyjitians, tis may be inferred from 
their dress. The white have light hair, blue eyes, and long bushy 
beards, with a short tlress of pVobably some animal’s skin, and 
are doubtless some northern nation. Others, also white, have 
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loag &<mng rofee?, with pointed boards. The blacks are evident¬ 
ly .^^fHcans, Many of the scnlpthres aaem to relate to the life 

actions of the deceased, while others represent the ritual 
ia3rsterie8 of Egypt, and will not bear too close a description. 

The next toteb we visited is what has been called the 
" Harpers/' on account of the representation of men playulg on 
that instrument. Its total length cut into the rock or hill, is said 
to be 405 feet. It dates from the time of Raraeses the Third, B. C. 
1,335, emi is most interesting from tlio feet that various subjects 
painted on the walls throw much lightcOn the maimers and cus¬ 
toms of the ancient Egyptians, In the frrst room men are 
engaged slaughtering an ox; joints of meat are being cooked, soup 
is being made in a pot hung with a tripod over a fire, men are 
employed making bread and pastry, and one carries it in a tray 
to the oven. In the second chamber there are various kinds of 
boats, with masts, sail, cabins, oars, and numerous ca^ews, showing 
the considerable size of the boats. In another room men play 
harps and other instruments: here arms are introduced; helmets, 
spears, daggers, and coats of mail are amongst them. li\ another 
chamber there are chairs, couches, and sofas, of really elegant 
form and highly ornamented; some are covered with rich drapery, 
all showing much taste, and proving that these ancient Egyptians, 
were, for the period in which they lived, wonderfully advanced 
in the arts of civilization, as well as the comforts of domestic 
life. 

It would, indeed, be a lengthy task to describe all these tombs 
or grottos, containing agricultural scenes, the various productions of 
the country, deities, offerings and emblems; in fact, on all the 
walls, columns, ceilings, and architraves, there is' no place un¬ 
occupied by figures or hieroglyphics. Some of the torhbs, I may 
here remark, have been open for centuries. They were visited 
by the Greeks and the Romans, whose inscriptions may be 
distinctly traced at the door-ways. It is not surprising, therefore^ 
that in these tombs of the kings nothing remains of the mummies 
except a few bones and scraps of cloth. 

Having determined to visit the tombs still filled with unih- 
jured mummies, we started early in the morning on horseback, 
acc<j[mpanied by asses loaded with all the requirements of a 
substantial breakfast. The cook, with his red turboosh and flow¬ 
ing garments, the guides, torch-bparers, and pipe-bearers, made up 
a long and gay cavalcade as we wended our way from the ever- 
verdant banks of the Nile to the white limestone rocks of the 
distant desert, where few travellers reach, and where, therefore, 
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the mummy pits are undisturbed. The first we entered bebnged 
to the priests. After crawling along on our hands and kneeSj “vi^e 
shortly reached some spacious halls with a bWk, gre^, damp 
deposit on the vi'alis j distorted limbs and shattered bodies lay 
strewed around; the foul air made our lights bum dimlythe 
stcndli—and, indeed, the whole scene—was so disgusting, that'dne 
of our party all but fainted, and we were obliged to help him out 
to the fresh air. These fat old greasy priests send out worse 
effluvia than thousands of the working classes. We-feJitered some 
others less close and foul, where paintings portray the various 
employments of the deceased when living; but having by this time 
arrived at the conclusion that an empty stomach is hardly 
suited to such places, we proceeded to a sheltered spot, and found 
that a smoking omelet, cold pigeon pie, a cup of hot coffee, and 
the fragrant chibouk, had their due share of interest even here; 
and, after a short rest, we all declared we were Up to anything. 
“ Well" said our Arab Guide, “ but if any one faints in the place 
I will show you, he will never get out agiiin”—and looked mys¬ 
terious. We had been urging him to show us a mummy pit that 
had not been rifled, Avhich at last he agreed to do. 

Accordingly, we set off still further over the hills, and soon 
reached a petty excavation in the stmdstone rock, at the farther 
end of which there was a small hole, just large enough for a man's 
shouldera to be pushed through. Here we each lighted a candle, 
and, by the advice of the guide, took off our coats and w’aist- 
coats. The latter then w'orked himself feet foremost into the 
hole; and, though I looked dowd, he was not visible,’ but I could 
hear a faint rumbling noise, as if he w'as still proceeding in what 
he termed “ Jackal ” fashion, I tightened my belt, felt my hunting 
knife was all right, looked to my candle, then backed into the 
hole feet foremost, and do\nTi I slid at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, puffing a cigar for fear the candle should go out, and to 
rectify the not over salubrious atmosphere. I was brought up at 
the bottom b)’ the heels of my shooting boots going crash through 
the ribs of an ancient Egyptian, and as a natural consequence, I 
was instantly enveloped in a fine pulverised dust, through which I 
could but dimly see the guide holding out his hand to assist me to 
rise, which I instantly grasped, but, yali ! if crumbled to powdCT— 
it waS'the extended arm of a mummy leaning up against the wall. 
I now called out to my companions, who descended also. We 
were not a h'ttle horaified when we found ourselves walking on 
dead bodies, piled up so liigh, that one could not stand erect. Some 
after a hurried look round, returned to the light of day, not, how- 
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ev;ej, Tv^jtiovt considerable difEculty. I arid, another of our party 
folJowed the guide ^on our hands «an(l h^npes through a passage, 
within which miupraies were piled up hepeath and on both sides 
of uSj we yeac^^ a room of singu% interest. 

At* least^a htuui^ed muinmies lay mound us, and they were 
apparently of the better class of people, for the doth was* fine, 
and the, bodies very perfect—hard and dry. The iVrabs had 
brutally divested some of them of their aitire winding-sheet 
to sell to travellers for a few miserable, piastres. On one side 
lay the strong muscular man, with shaven headland white 
projecting teeth; in aimther place appeared a slight figure, whose 
long tangled hair streamed over the small face and bosom 
tljat but too clearly disclosed the sex. 1 here sat down on a 
coffin, and waited the return of the guide, who was conducting 
the last of our party out of the place, he having had enough 
of it; while for my own part, I was determined to prosecute 
the adventure to the end. At last, the guide returned, having 
left me longer than I expected, through taking a wrong turn¬ 
ing, and losing his way for some time. We then^ set out 
afresh, and wended our way through long passages and low vaulted 
rooms for hundreds of yards, turning and winding along far 
underground through narrow low places, with mummies heaped 
up on either side, so low that I was unable to grope along 
without ray chest, and even .face, coming in contact with the 
decayed Egyptians. It was a scene I never can forget, crawling 
along on hundretls—nay, thousands—of decaying bodies, from 
which a fine dust arises and chokes the nostrils and lungs. A 
very faint light is given by the candles for want of air ; and as one 
creeps along, bang goes the knee through a coffin like a band- 
box, with a crash of bones, brittle flesh, and sinews. At length, 
I reached the end of these dismal passtiges, where there was a 
black-mouthed well or perpendicular pit, from the bottom of which 
there could be no returning. I looked round for something to 
throw down to tiy the depth by sound; and. Seeing nothing but 
the remains of the dead, I stuck my candle in a niche of the 
limestone wall, and raising a mummy, hurled it down the pit. 
There was a short pause; then “ thud ” it tell with a distant 
hollow sound at a great depth. With great exertion we groped our 
way out, and returned to the light of day. No words can describe 
the pleasurable feeling of again breathing the pure fresh air. 

After this, we visited three other tombs, with deep and sud¬ 
den falls to climb down, and long winding passages with various 
arts and trades depicted on the walls. There we beheld, men in 
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the ftct of building pyramids and carving colossi; therei others 
making baskets, brass lotahs, ‘hnd earthenware pots, or various 
instruments of agriculture. In one a well-spread table is laid; 
some of the guests are seated, while the host i"eceives one who 
has arrived at the door in his chariot. Dancing girls and players 
on various instruments are in attendance, performing just as they 
do now at Esuch or in India. Here the dancing girl, with hennah- 
stained nails and khole on her eyelashes, perforins her pirouette, 
while the old fiddler lends his approving nod and quaint leer. A 
girl is also represented in the act of handing a tray to the guests, 
all of whom are of a fair or reddish complexion, both males and 
females sitting on chaire and couches, showing what a won¬ 
derful degree of civilization these Egyptians had attained upwards 
of three thousand years ago, while other curious sculptures mark 
an admixture of barbaric indecency, though sometimes also prov¬ 
ing a good perception of the ridiculous. 
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lOMD DUFFmm 

ThIe' natives of India have it in thoir power at this moment 
to do in the face of the world an act of justice, which while it 
will be grateful to an eminent statesman and to the European^ 
resident in this country, will not compromise their political de¬ 
sires in the smallest particular, and will hereafter be remembered, 
as all acts of justice are remembered, solely to their honour. 

Lord Dufferin has signified his retirement from the Viceroyalty 
of India at the end of this year, and has stated that he leaves 
for private reasons only. His owni countrymen are joining to 
give him a farewell fitting the love and esteem they hear him 
both as a man and as an administrator. But the natives of India 
appear to hold back. To note the probable causes of this reti¬ 
cence, and to shew why they should not interfere with a national 
farewell to Lord Dufterin is my present object. I hope I may be 
successftil. It is a truly national matter. I take the opportunity 
of the February number of the National Magazine being printed 
late to introduce it here. * 

I read very recently in one of the Calcutta daily papers that 
Lord Dufferin's rule had, the Editor feared, been a disappointment 
to the people, and they felt no regret at the prospect of its earty 
termination. The writer went on to say that " Lord Dufferin's 
failure to secure the good will and confidence of the people is a 
serious political phenomenon, upon our right reading of which 
very grave issues are depending. If Lord Dufferin, who is amia¬ 
bility, courtesy and sympathy itself, has failed thus signally to 
gain the confidence of the country—what hope we ask, is there 
for those who are to come alter him ?'* 

These words are true. They are not the words of a man 
seeking to stand well at Court, or with a class, or particular race. 
They are words that will raise a sympathetic echo in the breast 
of every European in India. They deserve long and amvious 
consideration by the native races, naturally anxious to be in 
accord whenever possible vnth their English fellow subjects. They 
especially deserve notice because the serious political phenOmgnon 
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mentioned may prove to be that India's Viceroys are ruling on 4 er 
a system unsuitable to India, vfhich if pursued may admit ^ only 
one Viceroy in a century gaining the people’s affections, ^ and 
which may lead to a permanent alienation of the rulers from 
the ruled. It may be the measures, not the man that the natives 
disliKe, and the man may not be properly responsible for the 
measures. 

It may be assumed at once that the reasons why more r^et 
is not being expressed by th’e n^tives at the termination of I/ord 
Diifferin’s rule are political solely. Personal dislike there cannot 
be. Lord Dufferins character and practice are as respected by 
the natives as by Englishmen. But in politics he has no doubt 
disappointed certain expectations. It is necessary to see what the 
disappointments are, and wliat is their weight. The disappoint¬ 
ments may have been inevitable, or at least not easily avoided. 

Lord Dufferin has not been able during the three years he has 
been in office to continue the movement towards nationalism 
initiated by Lord Ripon. He lias made no move towards elective 
assemblies. He has annexed Upper Burmah. He has gone to 
great expense for the protection of the N. W. frontier. His 
budgets have shewn deficits, and he has had to enhance taxation 
to close them. He has not abolished the hill exodus. He has 
not enrolled natives of the country as Volunteers. 

Lord Dufferin, to proceed at once to important matters, has 
not followed in the steps of Lord Ripon. That is true. He has 
not legislated on the same lines. But on the other hand he has 
done no single thing nor shewn any wish or inclination to do 
any thing that would obstruct the working of his predecessor's 
measures. He began his rule by affirming a strict continuity of 
policy as essential to the well being of the Empire, and Lord 
Ripon’s measures have had the genuine and sympathetic assist¬ 
ance of his Executive. To go to particulars it would not have been 
wise of Lord Dufferin of himself to push local self-government at a 
more rapid rate than so novel a system for India can naturally bear. 
It may confidently be asserted that Lord Ripon had he remained 
in India would not have attempted more in the time that Lord 
Dufferin has had at his disposal. He certainly could not have 
granted elective assemblies. The representatives of the people 
are not yet in accord on that point. Neither Mahommedans nor 
Christians like the suggestions of the National Congress as they 
stand. On the other hand, Lord Dufterin can be credited with 
sympathy for every- good thing Lord Ripon did, without his need¬ 
ing to exhibit legislation to {uove his sincerity. It is unfair to 
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wftffioJd'JJopuJIiralfectfan ft-<Hn Wmdn the that' he has 

n^t adv£did^ tijdikn “nhtiotialism. * In thtf face of the extraofdin* 
ary diMcJtiltiea stirrotmding that niomenttms movement he has 
cleariy n6t had the time. He lias not opposed it. 

As a matter of febt Lord Dufferin has had the anxieties of 
a proper defence of the frontiers to attend to. Whatever the 
friture of Indian popular representation maj^ be; and if it makes 
the people contented and prosperous, it will be a most valnable 
safeguard against external aggression , any lasting and satisfiictory 
scheme will take many years to elaboT^e. And in the case of 
the N.-W. frontier the Government could not wait. The Punjab 
and Sind, and, behind those frontier provinces, the empire, were 
open to sudden attack. They had to be made ready to resist 
invasion at anj’^ moment, and the army was not equal to a conflict 
such as might take place almost without warning. The aggressor 
was close at hand. A better • knowledge of the geography 
of the intervening tracts revealed many unexpectedly easy 
routes for hi.s advance. The Penjdeh incident in which Lord 
Dufferin is said on authority to have displayed to perfeotion his 
cool and statesmanlike behaviour in the face of difficulty, can 
hardly have led him or anybody else to believe in the peaceful 
intentions of Russia. Tliis matter of preparation for war and 
defence is one that India must afford in order to be a nation. 
There must be a powerful army and efficient frontier outposts and 
communications. India requires them, and Lord Dufferin has 
taken steps to provide them, much remaining to be done before 
they are perfected. * 

The Burmah campaign remains. It has been criticised with 
extraordinary severit)’- by the native press. But I think under a 
missipprehension. The worst that can be said of the annexation 
of Upper Burmah to the Indian Empire is I venture to think 
that India could not afford it. Thebaw by the best evidence 
available was a bloody and treacherous tyrant, and if India were 
rich and powerful as it should be, his deposition and exile would 
have been welcomed by acclaim in every bazaar in the country. 
It is nevertheless a fact that India could not, as now appears, afford 
the destruction of Thebaw’s tule and the annexation,of his pro¬ 
vince : and it is open to the people to say that they bought the 
Burmans their liberty too dearly. But economies will adjust the 
account and nations usually reckon very lightly the cost of generous 
actions. , India must be poor inde^ if it has seriously to condemn 
Lord Dufferin to unpopularity for overthrownng the tyranny and 
brigandage of this Eastern counterpart of the Two Sicilies.' ^ 
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Neither of these causes anymore than the others are I rehture 
to believe strictly sufficient to Account for the alleged 4i$like of 
the natives to Lord Dufferin's rule. On the contrary Irord 
Dufferin would appear rather to merit the affection and trust of 
the people m that he has loyally and sympathetically carried out 
and ^Ven point to Lord Ripon's great scheme. And in that while 
knowing how unpopular a military policy would be owing tp its 
expense, he had the courage to secure the peace of the N. W. 
frontier and to destroy the petty tyrant of Mandalay. 

As regards taxation and the larger employment of natives in 
the Government, the labours of the Committees on public ex- 
I)enditure and the public services have yet to bear fruit. It is 
possible that their results may be inadequate to the hopes formed 
of them, but Lord Dufferin will have earned the credit of ordering 
strict enquiries into both these important matters. 

Tlie disappointment of the native press on two points may 
reasonably be set aside. Regarding the enrolment of the natives 
of India as volunteers, Lord Dufferin’s Government has made 
many and careful inquiries throughout the length and breadth of 
India, and I believe the answers have bfeen on the whole favour¬ 
able to the enrolment of natives as volunteers. It is a matter 
that will, as one can conceive, be certainly settled by Lord 
Landsdowne in accordance with the w'ishes of the nation. But 
the request coming so suddenly as it did must have taken the 
present Government somewhat by surprise. Then with reference 
to the hill exodus it is impossible to blame Lord" Dufferin for 
following the practice of his predecessors. No single city of India 
has so far by its political influence and power, and facilities 
for political expression, placed itself on such an eminence of 
authority as to warrant its claim to be the capital of India. Till 
this occure the Punjab as the d'armes of the Empire, and 
Bengal as an important centre of native thought and educa¬ 
tion, may fairly divide the'honour. And if the Government moves 
to the Punjab, Simla is as suitable as Lahore. The health of the 
Viceroy and his family, and almost in equal degree that of the 
provinaal governors, is otherwise a sufficient reason for at least a 
partial ’ summer resort to the hills by the different governments. 
They must take enough of their secretariat and staff with them 
to carry on the business of the administration, a matter that 
can be left to their discretion. ‘ 

What then is the true cause of Lord Dufferin's unpopularity, 
if it so be that he is unpopular, and, as the Calcutta daily says, of any 
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Viceroy Jbat must succeed Him. I thinH^the aoswer is not far to 
/#0elt ^pd^Hat it does not carry the argument based upon it, 

it,is the poverty of India. India is poor are the words of 
fire (Written on the wall* And while India remains poor no Viceroy 
under the systm of increasing education ca)i expect to be popular 
Lord Dufifermsufiferg .because the Indian peoples are being edu¬ 
cated to- learn that Uie country is wretchedly poor, and they are 
told it is poor because it is not independent. It is no part of my 
present intention to inveigh against education, or to complain of 
the tpeople wishing to be independent and to manage as much as 
may be their own*affeirs. Though m both these directions many 
believe the country to be going too fast. I am wncerned only 
with the questions as they bear on Lord Dufiferin’s position with 
the people. 

Lord Dudenn lias not as yet taken any of the steps urged 
upon him by the native prees and others for the amelioration of 
the financial condition of the people at large. It might be shewn 
that for parts of the Empire his government has done a great 
deal. The Bengal Tenancy Act is in question. But during the 
part of a year left him the present Viceroy is not likely to do 
more. It may be frankly admittted by the people that he could not 
do more if he wished. Such measures as legislative and commer¬ 
cial independence which are in the forefront of the country's 
demands, even granting thejr wisdom, and what is more their 
equal wisdom, have to be discussed in the Imperial House of 
Commons, which for years to come may be trusted to reject both. 

The Legislative Council was told the other day by the 
Finance Minister that certain .taxes though popular when com- 
pared with the salt duty, were not within the powder of the Indian 
Government to impose. That means that England will not allow 
them: and as one of the first steps of a free Indian legislature 
might w^ell be towards industrial protection, the native press can 
judge for itself if it will obtain such a legislature without a severe 
and prolonged struggle. A popular Viceroy of Canada such as 
was Lord Dufferin, is not likely to be out of real sympathy with 
a movement tow’ards commercial independence, whatever side he 
may take on the vexed question of legislative independence. 
Lord Dufferin has not publicly divulged his views on either point. 
But at the end of his Viceroyalty is not the time to ask either 
measure of him. 

India will become rich some day. The commercial system the 
natives want is surely coining to India as to Canada and to other 
parts of the Empire. Also some measure of popular represen- 
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tation, the latter depending for its form on the progress the -world 
makes in the meanwhile towards deciding on the best fojrm* The 
country must bide its time. In the meanwhile it will be a most 
unfortunate result of national impatience to bring the popularity 
of a gentleman and statesman like Lord Dufiferin to a premature, 
if not to an impossible test. To expect him in the few months 
left to him to initiate measures that at the least must cause intense 
friction with England and which he cannot stay to carry out. 

The Englishman that comes to India as a boy, who brings 
his physique, his independence of spirit and his education to the 
service of an adopted country, to leave it again excepting for 
brief periods of bodily and mental recreation, only when worn out 
and useless, if he ever leave it at all; who all this time devotes 
his talents and his energies to the service of its peo|:de, is an 
Indian. He is a naturalized subject of the Indian province of 
the British Empire. His wishes and his sentiments deserve to be 
consulted by his native fellow subjects. For the latter to decline 
to sympathize with him is for them to encourage the race anti¬ 
pathies they deprecate, and wliich the sooner they can be buried 
the better for the welfare of all. If as the Hindus think the 
English in India fell short of their highest duty in their farewell 
to Lord Ripon, let the Hindus return good for evil, and in according 
a genuinely national farewell to Lord Dufferin, proclaim that India 
is about to become a nation, and unites its scattered races and 
units in a unanimous, loving and respectful farewell to a worthy 
and gracious ruler. They will not regret it, 
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' POPULAR EDUCATION. 

The ttieHaiiichdly stor}^ of Sadhu Salmi, the Cuttack goldsmith 
has recently dtriwn attention to the helpless condition of the 
working Classes in Bengal. He did not desire much, to remove with 
his wife from his native village, because the local landlord insisted 
on maintaining immoral relations with her. From doing this he 
was restrained by four guards, placed over his house by the 
landlord, to prevent his flight, and, after suffering r^ated 
outrages, he killed the poor woman in a fit of despair. The tale 
has been accepted without Incredulity by all who know the country, 
as perfectly consistent with experience. It is true that we have 
a trained magistracy, an organised police, an army of village 
watchmen; but it is felt instinctively' that these may be no 
protection to an ignorant man, who does not know how or 
where to complain. The Sadhu Sabais of Bengal suffer in silence, 
not understanding the constitution of the countiy in which 
they live, or the means by which they can obtain redress. Amend¬ 
ments of our modem law, or of its administration, are of little 
use to them, as they live in an old-fashioned world of their 
own, which knows nothing of new ways. They need for their 
protection not so much new aids, as the light which enables 
men to see existing refuges, and banishes such deeds of dark- 
pess as that committed in Cuttack. It is the schoolmaster, not 
the Magistrate, who can give effectual assistance to such sufferers. 
Education is, indeed, no protection against crime generally, 
but its diffusion is a sure preventive of the unmasked, flaunt¬ 
ing, impudent oppression which is the subject of the present 
complaint. Knowledge, they say, is power; and those who 
possess that power, even in a limited degree, decline to become 
the victims of petty tyrants, while the means of resistence are 
presented to their hands. If the Guru and the Malovi had done 
their work twenty years ago we would not now hear of here¬ 
ditary serfs in one district, or of ill^l exactions in another; 
in these respects an educated class, whether it ^be placed high 
in the social scale or low, takes remarkably good care of itself. 
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It is gladly acknowledged that much improvement has been 
effected in this matter in recent years, and that the 
HDW given to the upper classes is a prot« 3 tion not only to t^ow 
who receive it, but in some measure to the whole community. 
If an humble sufferer can not speak for himself he may often, 
though not always, be able to find an able champion in his own 
village. But there is another consideration, which tells with even 
greater force in favor of popular education^ and-it is daily gaimng 
in strength. India is only now commencing to realize that, judged 
by the standard of civilization, she is a poor country, Tho* 
average wages of a workman in India, away from the few centmu^ 
of industry, may be taken at two annaS; or, acoordSng to thO. 
present value of coins, two pence a day; and- he is seldom sure 
of regular employment. Food is not cheaper here than-in the 
colonies, only a little less costly than in England, and the extra¬ 
ordinary low rate of remuneration indicates, to a great extmit, 
the degree of poverty in which the labouring classes exist. It is 
a hopeful sign that this indigence, which was formerly ignored, 
the standard of comfort obtained in European countries being 
altogether unknown, is now contemplated with impatience, and 
that everyone is enquiring as to its origin, and looking round for a 
remedy. The cause of this poverty can hardly be over popula¬ 
tion, as some of the most thinly peopled districts, particularly 
those of the Chota Nagpore Division, are the poorest, and furnish, 
the largest supply of emigrants to the plantations of Assma 
and the Colonies. Nor can it be the effect of free- trade, and 
of the exploitation of the country by European capitalists, as the- 
Districts where, these agencies are working with the greatest 
activity, for instance those round Calcutta, are notoriou^y 
the richest. Ignorance, dense ignorance, seems the necessary 
condition of poverty in most countries, and certainly in Bengal. 
In the last annual report of the Director of Public Instruction 
the forty-seven Districts of this Province are arranged in order, 
according to the proportion of the population under instruction 
in each, and the list might have been diawn up to show the degree 
of prosperity prevalent among the working classes, so closely do^^ 
the rank of every District with reference to primary education 
conespond with that which i^ bears in relation to popular well beings. 
At the top of the column is placed Howrah, then Hoogly, Calcutta, 
Tipperah, NoakhoUy in that order; at the bottom -iEfeijaribagh, 
Lohardagga, Darbhanga, Mozufferpore, andlastly the Cluttagong Hill 
Tracts, teveryone will, it is presumed, agree that this represents very 
fairly the physical, as well as the educational, order in Benpl^that 
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be foundris to be sou|fht in themetropolitan 
dNrtslene, thatfertfle Tirhoot, tvith the half peopled 
tiaetaE^ak£' Ghdtai'Nag^rei; are the worst illustration of the econotnio 
state of the country. If we extend our view beyond the prOvhicfeB 
adminiateredv by &'r Steuart Bayley, we find greater ignorance, 
with greater po^’erty, in Oudh on the w^t; while looking 
eastward toi' Bunnah,, on the other band, we notice an entire 
absence both'of gross ignorance, and of her squalid companion. 

'IShosBT who consider that the ignorance of the masses is not 
by^ itself a^oansc sufficient to account ibr their poverty may not 
havO'Ccmpletely realised what iffiterary rOally signifies in Bengal. 
Etvm in EnglsBod, accordiiig to the evidence given before the Duke 
of;Newcastle’s commission m 1S58, the introduction of an elemen¬ 
tary school in a< village worked a change in the very appearance 
Qfithe<ehildrea, so that a stranger could at once pronounce from 
their mere look whether they had received instruction or no. But 
in^ England thea-e are many other means of stirring the intellect 
of the labourers j free institutions, religion maintained by ministers 
of gfeat ability, the bustle and stir of an active, mercantile, 
dominating people> must continually excite and arouse dormant 
energies even in those who are cut off from the usual sources of 
infonaadon. In India, on the other hand, the intellectual state 
of the classy which neither read nor write must be described as 
one of, almost absolute stagnation. They know of nothing, beyond 
their daily work, their daily want% their domestic life, and the village 
goffiip. These run in grooves) and after a time scarcely suffice 
to keep the mind of the labourer as occupied as that of the wild 
animal, which has to gnarditself by continual vigilance. In Englmid, 
moreover, industry has been for generations conducted on a large 
scale, in factories, or farms of considerable size, where the hands 
of many are directed by the mind of one. Under such conditions, 
as long as the management is that of a man of some educatioiii 
it mattora less whether the subordinate agents are intelligent, 
they do as they are bid, and although all employee complain 
that the labor of the dhterato is inefficient, it may yet be so 
asr to produce results not altogetlier unsatisfactory. Biit India is 
a.land of cultivators, working each for himself on his own patch of 
land*/and of cottage industries, unguided and uncontrolled. If the 
labourers be ig^mrant there is no one to enlighten or to aid them, 
and thw industry must therefore be unfruitful. This observation 
applies to all employments, and to none more completely than to 
that in-which, ther majority are engaged. There can be no error, 
moretegtoi^oustthan that of assuming, as some pubhe mmi in this 
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country are said to do, that agriculture is an easy art, ttlT 
an illiterate peasantry can establislt and presto tiadiliolittll 
methods, capable of yielding the best outturn. Much 
truth was Virgil when he wrote ' » 'f 

Pater ipse cotettdi 

Haud facilem esse viam voluit. 

it is not enough to plough, to sow, to weed, and td tmp f if 
profit IS to be gained all this must be done in the best way, with 
adjustments to a hundred obscure conditions of soil and dhiiate. 
There is, indeed, a certain minimum return which can be 
obtained from land when every rule of suecessfiil cultiration 
IS neglected; the amount of this minimum has been ascertained 
by experiment in Europe, and the result Corresponds precisely 
with the actual outturn per Sere in India, as calculated b^r the best 
authorities. In this way a painful livelihood can be wrung from 
the land by the uninstruct^, following methods devised in frntner 
times by men as ignorant as themselves ; but for sudh a pmfit as 
will yield the ryot a comfortable subsistence, and the landlord a fiiir 
rent, intelligence is necessary, such as can never be found among an 
illiterate population. In Bengal large fortunes have, indeed, 
been made by agriculture, in opium, tea, and indigo, because 
these products have been looked after by men possessing the 
necessary degree of education. But the great staples of the 
country, rice, wheat, jute, and so forth, are still raised only by the 
ignorant, and therefore yield to the farmers a l^e maintenance, to 
the landlords the lowest rent obtained in any part of the Woiid. 
Such meagre returns are all that Agriculture grants to those who 
seek her favours without skill and without guidance. * 

Some readers may suppose that in advocating such instruc¬ 
tion as will render labor intelligent, and therefore fruitful, we refer 
to technical education, of which much has been heard of late as a 
means of increasing the prosperity of India. Technical education is 
excellent, when directed (as it seldom is) by practical men : but 
what is most immediately required here is elementary education. 
Reading and writing are the keys by which the studmit opens the 
great store house of human knowledge, and can in after life carry 
away from it what he requires. They are the means of communica¬ 
tion for purposes of improvement, without which the masses, who 
are sometimes called the dumb millions, must remain deaf also to 
all instruction in the work by which they live. There is the same 
loss of efficiency, the same waste of power, in bringing up a genera¬ 
tion ignorant of reading and writihg as there would be in bringing 
it up without being taught to talk. Some kind of indiratry could, 
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Among a population urhioli had never learned 
' aEllCfMo/Utlemaioe^ and th^ lives could l:^e supported hy fishing, 
>m} 4 **p^hAp 9 hy an attempt at agriculture. And so 
those who are altogether illiterate get on, after a fashion, in 
the ways of theft Ikth^; but if there is to be any improve¬ 
ment we must fira^ teach them the ordinary means of communica¬ 
tion anumg civilised men. In doing so. we not only give them 
the most usefid knowledge, but we also awakmi intellects which 
would otherwise remaih through life doromnt. The labourer who 
can read tmd write well is in every way the superior of his 
illiterate oOinpanion> more obsemnt with the eyei more attentive 
with the ear> more clever with his handg. Reading and writthg 
should, fibei^fore, be tat^ht to every child thoroughly, before it 
reaches the age of seven years* just as spoken langimge is taught at 
a still earlier period. These constitute the irreducible minimum of 
knowledge, without which all work must be blundering and un> 
firuitfiil, all workmen poor and little regarded. They are the absolute 
necessaries of education, which a State resolved to benefit the 
masses should see that no child wants. If technical training can 
be added so much the better; but to some extent an educated body 
of men, engaged in a common pursuit, train each other. The 
indigo and tea planters of Bengal receive no technical training, 
and yet, compared with native cultivators, they are skilled men, 
highly remunerated. We would be delighted to see every ryot 
reading an a^icultural manual, not so much through a belief 
that he would thereby learn much about rice, as because it would 
prove that he was able to md. 

If it is atiked whether elementary education alone will suffice 
to improve the condition of the working classes, the answer must 
be that, apart from such instruction, all other remedies are futile, 
while education can do much directly, and bears in its bosom the 
germs of whatever else is required. The protection of cultivators 
in the enjoyment of the fruits of their labor follows as of course 
under a system like ours, where the laws are fair, and ail that is 
wanting is the intelligence to seek their aid. The technical instruc¬ 
tion of each worker in his own art follows ultimately, the founda¬ 
tion for it having been laid. Emigration from ov^opulated 
districts would be much ^cilitated, it is only the ignorant who 
remain rooted in the soil where they may happen to fell. The 
great problem of the restraint of population within limits adapted 
to the resources of the country, though it is not solved, is ren¬ 
dered intelligible by education, afld presented in its true propor¬ 
tions, as the ultimate condition of the happiness of the human 
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race. Without popular instruction effort? tP 
must be for ever vain and futile. When jt is 
gained, at least, a starting poipt, from 

ment open out in many directions. .. ' . ..i Vi'v - 

That an effort will ultiinately be.naadP l^^tSpdi^.. 
education in,India may be,inferred from the rapi# 
movement in Europe. ^The ways of tiie;,chdli^yl^paa','pf 
the west and these alone lead to indastrwi«success,. 
nations since the world, b^an, bavo .jbpen feiiarp?..sip; ;itliis 
respect; and, sooner or fete?, ap econoniical„B|incip|e,a<jcept^ 
in Europe is adopted in Ipdia., , 4 r«t o^apt 

meiit for education ii^ England, M 4P wsjg- 

nificant concession , of twenty thopsatm ?|)pi^ds ,,in 
ings. There was an objection ev^ ^to ;th^^,.maa|wre, •m.aJW 
thinking that education- would, maite .the ,,primers idle, 
presumptuous, and indin.ed to rebel. , JJ^o.w tb^^te ,ia. '^pglapd 

a statutory provision for, schQola sufficient.for .tbp 'V'fbpfe popula¬ 
tion between the ages of three and thirtepit,. att^udpjice is 
obligatory on boys and girl? alike, frpm five to thirtppn, and tb® 
fees of the poor are paid at the public expense. According .to the 
Act of 1870 “there shall be provided for. every school district a 
sufficient amount of school accommodaifipn jn .public efenientary 
schools available for all the children resicfent in, such, district, for 
whose elementary education sufficient an^ suitable provision is 
not, otherwise made." The Act of 1:876 prescribes that “ it shall be 
the duty of the parent of every ebUd to cause snch.child,;to 
receive sufficient elementary instruction in reading, writing ,and 
arithmetic, and if such parent fajl to perform ?uch duty, he shall 
be liable to such orders and penalties as me provided by tbi? Act.” 
No one is permitted to eniploy a child in labor until the pre¬ 
scribed course of education has been completed. These measures 
have been carried out with energy, and at present the school 
accommodation is even greater than what is required. In attend¬ 
ance the deficiency is what, we would consider slight, the number 
of children on the registers being 4,412,148, only half a million fess 
than it should be. The Lords of the Committee of the ,Priyy 
Council are not, however, so easily satisfied, and in theb'report 
to. the Queen for ^the year ^885 express .much concern about this 
missing half, million, .promising, under .Jb^ system introdupod-by 
a new code, to ensure in feture universal contpliance,:5^itb.t^ 
law, which is already obeyed by nine,children put of, tcfi. . 

The.otlier European,Statesiiave adopted the ,saj(nc pnincipJe, 
that of. universal and eflScient edueaition, compulsory on, the 
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thp and a^ure^ly to reaped her rew'ard, 
to p^}rmjlW4ijcc98S of to growing iii^ also in the 

victodes. which .have, in receirt times attended her arms.' 
field i^f toah^. tody niam was won in the village schools of 

Prtoia^'^nd it», indeed, obvious that the ^iperior efficiency of the 
edvtcato inf all work ihi^t extend to those .engaged in the *now 
explicated airt of destractioii. Such is certainly the opinion 
ent^:tai!j©d: by to vatw^uished of iS^Oi and the French imme¬ 
diately aft^ 'their defeat began to prepare for the rcvancfie by 
excelling their rivals at all cost in the matter of instruction. In this 
they heye been entirely lucceaafel, their system of complete and 
free education being now a mod^ of eveiything except economy. 
None of to other European States are much beliind hand, and an 
opponent of universal education would not now be accepted as u 
patiioUc statesman in any civilized country. Some grumbling 
then is all to cost, t«it it is felt that this is a matter in which 
success must he obtained, cheaply, if it may be, but at any rate 
completely. The whole world is now engaged in the industrial 
struggle for life,, and those only can hold an advantj^epus place 
who are prepared to make the necessary sacrifices. 

The enthusiasm with which the cause of the education 
of the upper classes has been taken up in India and parti¬ 
cularly in Bengal, is one of the inost hopeful signs of the times. 
It is no longer advocated merely as a means of personal advance¬ 
ment, but also with a patriotic fervor, kindled by the conviction 
that the power of the native community, and the respect paid 
to its members, increase with every educational advance. In 
no other political movement have the people displayed such 
genuine zeal, such power of combination, and management, or 
such effective generosity. The Muhummadans liave lately entered 
the field of competition with as much eagerness as the Hindus, 
and engaged in the honourable vivalr}'' with the greatest zeal. It is 
matter of regret that this feeling does not extend to the elementarj’ 
education of the masses, a matter of at least as grt^t national im¬ 
portance. There is, indeed, little of the active opposition to popular 
education once prefaced in Europe by the fear of revolution, but 
to attitude adopted towards the cause isgentolly that of stony 
iud^e^ence. Popular education, that is t^e instruction of actual 
cultivators and artisans, is regarded as a fed of Sir George 
CauipbeU's, and of theorists in England, which must be treated 
with sofn® respect, on account of its high connections, but should 
be let carry off as little of our money as may be. That artisans and 
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rj^ots should be taught to read and write, just as 
sons of clerks of the Kyast class, se^ms to tKe ord^'naty pnWic 
man in this country, say the leading member of a Mtaddp'atttj 
or District Board, a little ridiculous. He has no dbjetition to'mtti 
a proceeding, any more than he would hav^t* to the dhil<|bn 
receiving sweetmeats t^N'icC' a week from the QUi^'s ptivate 
]nirse ; but he declines "to pay for w*hat be conaidera absurd 
luxuries. He also dislikes the discussion of the subject,, as dis¬ 
tracting the attention of Government from what he regards as 
the thing really wanted, a liberal edtaljation for the sons Of the 
higher classes. That education may be technical, he has no 
objectitin to see his son an engineer building a bridge over the 
Jiarhampootra, or the Manager of a great factory; but it must 
be supenor. He is not jealous of the lower orders, and is often 
x'^ery kind in assisting the son of some cultivator to an education 
whicli may enable him to get profitable service; his antipathy is 
confined to wasting public money on teaching those who are to 
remain common workmen. The state of public feehng is of 
special importance now, because the work of promoting element¬ 
ary edwation has recently been transferred from Government 
olticers to District Boards^ and the public, therefore, have the 
matter in their own hands. If the Members of the Boards are 
in favor of popular education it will extend indefinitely, otherwise 
xvhat little now exists will die out by degrees. 

The public indifference on the subject is preserved by the 
assurance often proffered that a great deal has been done, that 
things are going on very well at piesent, and will come right in the 
end, if only they are let alone. * The officiating Director of Public 
Instruction in his last annual report stated that one-fourth of the 
male population of school-going age was under tuition; and many 
consider that a great advance. But in reality the proportion is much 
less. The census of i88r showed that 94 persons in a hundred were 
illiterate, or, if w^e limit the field of observation to’males over 
five years of age, 90 in a hundred. The calculation of the Educa¬ 
tion Department is founded on the supposition that only 15 per cent, 
ol the population is off school-going age, a proportion apparent¬ 
ly selected as that for wffiich provision is made in the English 
elementary schools, after * deduction for those reading elsewhere 
and for those w'ho do not attend. The proportion of children 
of school-going age in England, that is between three and thirteen, 
is now assumed to to be 2373 per cent., in India the number 
of box's between five and fifteen is 26*93 P®t cent. It might 
be unfair to assume that the school-going age lasts for ten 
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tUe reference were to children of the lower classes only, 
is clone'in Bngknd when school aoo(miiod 4 ion 
is ’ j^ovtdedV'hht the ‘figures for Befighl Inclnde also the 
prQ^ssfOThU ela»0s.< The male popuhitlon*’ of this Province, 
altowiirig ‘the nontnar increase since' the last census, will 
nOw ^be 3^ rnilficsfis, Of whom, according to the proportion 
giren aho^e, a little more than nine mfUrons and, a hglf are 
of school-^^fng age* Tlie number reg^tered as under instruction 
is 1,278,^34, ’dr less than r4 m roo of those who should be 
at school. inoreover it is nc^orious that a large part of those 
roistered as pupils never learn to read^ ^their attendance being 
merely nomin^," to catch the gthnt. Et^-en of the one-tenth of 
the male population eritered ‘in the census^returns as able to read 
and write, fnany will merely have been competent to sign their 
names, a distinction which passes in the interior as a proof of 
having received an ediichtiont Now whether we take the ten in 
a hundred able to sign their names, according to the census returns, 
or the fourteen in a hundred who have some connexion with a 
school, according to the education registers, these are sufficiently 
accounted for by the literar}*’ castes in Bengal. The Brahmins, 
K3rasths, Rajputs and Banjyasy for instance, form one-seventh 
(14.32) per cent, of the Hindu pt^pulation. In India there is a 
large dass to whom at least elementary instruction is considered 
appropriate, the priests, the traders, the money-lenders, the rillage 
accountants, the collectors of rent, professional men of various 
grades. Many of these are very poor, many are so connected 
with agriculture as to be easily mistaken for cultivators, and are 
in fact entered as such in the educational returns. But they all 
hold themselves aloof from the actual task of production, whether 
as workmen or as employers of labor; their function is not to 
create wealth, but to distribute, protect, save, or enjoy it. This 
class has availed itself of all existing educational opportunities 
from the Calcutta University to the village patshaila, and is now 
fiiirly instructed. But the cultivator and artisan, the men who 
among the native community of India produce the whole wealth 
of the country with little or no assistance from above, remain 
enveloped in their traditional darkness. Here and there a ryot may 
be found able to read, but so isolated as to produce no effect em 
his neighbours. The assertion that the whdie wealth of India 
is produced by men as illiterate as any savages hardly needs any 
qxtalification. There are some Europeans, and some natives work- 
ingftotlie manner of Europeans, employed in agriculture as planters, 
jo manufactures as foremen or managers, bat these are obviously 
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exception^, in the main we leave the gr^t vrcwk of 
td the ghmnce of blind ignorance. . The writer has 
personal experience of the^ §tate of etlucation^ m 
and Orissa, as it affects the condition of cnltiva^S 
He can assert as a matter within his own toowled^, apa)(t 



statistical evidence, that tl3i,ese classes, as a^, C’wry. 

sense of the tenn illiterate, and that the primary histrinction jliten 
in our schools, conducted on the present scale^ wilf reaciie 
them from their miserable intellectual state. i. 

It may be said, wiUi much force,, that the present tinae is 
not opportune for putting forward considerations .which tell m. 
favor Of increased expenditure, ip as much as,, ip spite of an 
enhancement in the scale of ‘taxatioH, gFe^ diMdty-^ is ^It ^ i^ 
maintaining the financial equilibrium. This would be most triie if 
any immediate prospect could be seen of bettcir thin^, of the 
approach of an era when popular education cOuld be-promoted 
without any very great or dist^’^hing effort. the. polskieal 
horizon offers no siibh vista. As Russia, with steady .steps, 
approaches our North-Western frontier, as France assumes a position 
on our east, as Italy becomes a power in the Red Sea, as the, 
conquering nations of the West by degrees acquire dorainatioB 
throughout Asia ^and Africa, it becomes daily more evident that 
Indian military expenditure will ultimately be maintained upon 
something approaching to the European scale. There seems no 
probability of the arrival of a time when such a costly improve¬ 
ment as the introduction of elementary education among the 
working’classes can be effected without considerable sacrifice,, or 
with less exertion than -would be required now. And,it is certain 
that until we can brace our nerves for the required spring,, the 
Indian masses must remain in the dismal swamp of poverty. Ignor¬ 
ance and want are in^paiuble companions; if we have not the 
courage to banish the fiiit we must submit to the perpetual presence 
of its associate. No political change, no alteration in the ohannoki 
of trade, no relief by the emigration of the surplus population, ctm 
render fruitful the industry of the uninstrueted ; a bare pittance, 
the means of sustaining existence, being all that nature ofifors as the 
reward of unskilled labor. On the other hand it may &irly be 
said that the working classes, when duly educated, will nave* 
permanently submit to destitution, their work will be sufficiently 
productive to earn them a decent livelihood, where their members 
arc not excessive, and they will so regulate their numbera, and 
the distribution of their industry, by emigration anri otherwise, 
as to prevent themselves fr*om being starved by the effinoAs of 
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ovetiOtQWd&ag. When, then, it is asked we eatlt^afirord to 

jay the cdst*of popular edutatiou, the"i*5p|y mast b^, can we 
alford *thd loaa'caused by popular ignorsiii&J* Jt miist be owned 
that tfib btpendfCbte'to be kced is hfg&i althoujgh very much 
less than that ijiecuiTfcd in European cbuntries; where salaries 
of elenn^itary tochers are so much higher. Indeed nothing in 
connexion with eletnentary instruction in Bengal is so remarkable 
as its ejrtraordinary cheapness, a school costing on the average 
to Government only nine rupees a year. But the numbers to be 
provided fo#ald‘sderkltfnioh$ that'the expense of universal educa¬ 
tion wouid Certainly be vast. When wdll we have the courage 
to fece it The first step towards suCh a consummation was 
taken in Bngkmd by the combination of the friends of popular 
inatmctioB in such associations as the Briti^ and Foreign 
School Society, and the National Society; if gentlemen of influence 
m this country would inaugtate a sfinilar movement they would 
cecti^ the greatest of all possible benefits on the people and on 
the state. 


C. S. 
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THEBAW, EX-tmQ OF BjmMAU. 

II. 

Thebaw, whose name is hakea fripi a towp in the; Shan 
States, was the eleventh in saccession from AtompHRt., Hw i^other, 
the Loungshay Queen, was a daughter of on© of th© Shan States. 
Thebaw was born in that notable period in ladj^ hSstoty, 1857. 
His father w^as Min-done-Min, late Kihg of Bp'mah. Old Min- 
done-Min had such a large household to look afrm'j 80 many 
sons and daughters, that it is not surprising to leam tliat many of 
his children were neglected. He must often have found it difficult 
even to. remember their names. Min-done was a wise, or politic 
King, and a fairly able rulejr, nevertheless, he had, the developed 
tendency of all Eastdm Monarchs, a love rOf pleasure, and the 
results attending a devotion to pleasure w'ore shown in the little 
care he bestowed on his family arrangements, and the heedlessness 
he manifested to the up-bringing of hischfldren. 

Min-done had fifty-three rwognized wives—the unrecognized 
were unlimited,—by whom he had forty-eight sons and sixty-two 
daughters, or a happy family of one hundred and ten childfen. 
What an amount of heart-burning, jealousy, and femily squabbles 
did such an Eastern household represent. If tire patriarch Jacob— 
who lived in exceptionably fevourable _ days—experienced the 
bitter fruits, resulting from an household of only four wives 
and their progeny of thirteen children; if Jacob, though not a 
devotee of pleasure, but a primeval herdsman, found it 
impossible to train his children in righteousness and judgment, 
what must have been old Min-done’s experience I 

His palace at Mandalay was the scene for the display of 
petty family jealousies, leading to family intrigues, and in succession, 
to tiark family crimes. It is true that the etiquette in the court 
of the golden-fboted monarch was as, strict as that observed in 
the Court of Ahasuerus. Yet despite the strictures of etiquette, 
the moral atmosphere of the palace was toned by the current 
of feeling present in this huge disorganized family. Human feel- 
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mg ^!I'either bonst the bonds, thrdw ofiT Ihe veneer ai^ tlte gild- 
ing, eif state cer^oiiial, ot v^ill glide bedeath it all, and so find 
m ondet. History teaches «s, that no bdndb'are strong enoiigh, 
no strictures sttsd^t enough, to curb the Mings of the human 
heart, when rbw4e^ous bf manifesting those feelings. 

Ea^ one of hlin^done’s wives felt‘ft to be her duty to try 
and supplant her rivals, and to oust her rivals* children, in fiivour 
of her own. ^The King's ears were contiimally assailed by tales 
of infidelity^t, epncerning some ope or other of his wives. The 
children too fcaine t^e victims of tlie irvals. 

Min^lone Was an Eastern King par ^ellence; and he formed 
his likes’ and ^Slikes SSter the' similittido df an Eastern monarch. 
It re(|Pired only a favourite, or with stifl more Certitude, the 
favonnte of the harem for the tfhie being, to whisper in the King's 
ear regarding the fiailtieS' and fbibles of some one of his wives, 
or use the same disparaghig method respecting even his own chil¬ 
dren, and the purpose was isfcCOmplished; and ever after the King 
found it difficult to tolemt© the presence of the maligned ones. 
So it happened-that many of the King's children lived almost m a 
state of banishment ftdm the presence of their father. To Eng¬ 
lishmen and English women such a state of affairs in a household 
appears dreadful. Surely such mfen and women can feel sympathy 
for Thebaw, for he was one of these unfortunate children; and 
his future wife, Soopazeh-Lat, was another. The child Thebaw 
lived by sufferance. His education ifi literature and manners, the 
manners pertaining to a prince, was completely neglected, 

No one would hate Over dreamt, while seeing the little boy 
placing about in his mother's apartments, that theie was such a 
future in store for him, as the throne of Burmah; and still loss 
would this onlooker have been able to forecast, that after a short 
reign, he would bring down the dynasty of Alompra with a crash, 
and he himself the last of the Burmese Kings. » The little neg¬ 
lected boy had, however, great natural abilities, a certain quick¬ 
ness of intelligence, which waited development, as we gather from 
the subsequent mastery he acquired, of abstruse Bhuddist lore. 

When Thebaw was twelve years old, through the influence 
at the palace, of doctor Marks, the well-known Missionary edup- 
tionist, he was placed at his new schO*ol as ft pupil, but so short 
a time was he allowed to be—doubtless ^through the jealousy 
of some one of the queens—under the good doctor's care; less 
than twelve months, that it is farcical to say that he received 
cveh a preliminafy English etlucation. Aftei being removed 
from doctor Mark's care, Thebaw was placed in one of the 
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Royal Monuiiteries, intime ije became a Buddliio neo{|byte|,. ^ 
so dUigent was he in his studies, that h^ took h<^0UKim,Buf|i^^ 
law and other subjects. At one time it >vas l«dif?ve 4 , Im 
intended adopting a monastic life. His mother was^^seyiaitthk^uem 
of Min-done, and tliere could be no qu^ion at the time# .of. hSB 
ever sitting as King in Burraah. In boyhood Thehaw, fond 
of athletic and active gan^es, more especially (Wkat>. .v,.... . 

In after years, wlten Thebaw h^ gro^ tp. bfi, :#-|>oath, he 
adopted a somewdiat similar role. to that whiph ?asha 

represented in Egypt; Thebaw belonged those days* to the 
advanced and libei^, but the natio^i, party in Bmpiah^ He 
looked with suspicion on foreigners. . He wouM have had Btoftoah 
for the Burmese, His notions of a natimial pa^ty were' very 
crude, and from an Englisli .point of view* extremely tmsatislictoiiy. 

There is no doubt that while a young,prince} Tlwhayr# firtw 
some cause or other, had a strong feeing of .aversion fw English,- 
men. He was gradually outgrowing th^ feeling, but at ope time 
it was very strong. It was owing to this feeling, that he never 
attempted, when he had the opportunities of so Ip acquire 
a knowledge of the English language. This feeling of Thebaw's, 
was a counterpart of thd feeling disp^pd by the older Miussvd- 
raen of India. It is only Mussulmans of the; preseiH day 
who show an appreciation of English education. That Tkebaw' 
now cherishes a feeling of resentment. against the it 

would be silly to deny. Tlut Thebaw will carry this strong 
feeling of resentment with him to the grave seems certamf He 
feels himself as much caged as Napoleon did at Helena. 
Though Thebaw possibly tlniiks. he has more just c^use for com¬ 
plaint. And so he has. 

According to'the polity of civiliaed nations, a cartel of war 
must be thrown down in a significant raapner, and accepted ia.a 
like spirit. After the war has been waged and the vjctpr declared, 
the vanquished loses, or more often but pledges, teiritQry, to pay 
j'or the cliarges of war incurred by his toe. This polity of natfens 
is based on equity and righteousness, and it is a polity tl»at 
acknowledges that the God of the whole earth is the suzef^in of 
Kings and the judgo of nations ;• and hence it behoves them in 
dialling with one another to be just and even .generous. Jo txead 
on a fellen foe, or to attach the unprepared is deemod, a q?^nal 
dishonour. Thebaw, an independent King, did not eyenj^Itt, he 
gave tlm invaders of his territory no trouble j if wes Isimply a 
walk over for the British troops... All the trouble, Waste of,money, 
^id the outpouring of the blood of many a gal^nt fellow, has 
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After Tfebaw's deposfitioft* Thebaw has icer- 
fiift jmnfeliweiit. A bard measure indeed, has 
beeft'deaft dlft fo hftn. 

Of Kihg Miti-done Min's many sons, the Nydung yam Prince 
AfkS‘''the'‘'RiVdti¥ite, khd it Was this Prince, whom old Min-dotie 
desired for, knd nomfnated as, his successor, but the old King's 
wototn Wnd wefd’too Sftrong, or rather too subtle for him, and 
^larie ifttrigife changed the cards of succession and brought about 
a result Mteh was contrary to the late King's wish. 

The Queen of the South, or the chief Queen of old Min-dofie, 
intrigtlfed Wifli Tynedah Mengj-ee, who waS even then a minister of 
itrtpcirtance M MAndklay, to put Tliebaw in the place of tlie Nyoung 
yan Prinde, on the King's demise. The Tynedah Mengj’ee was 
Caf)taM of the King^s guard, ahd could owing to this office carry out 
the pttJject successfully, if tlk/Compact was only kept secret. The 
arrangement was kept as close as the grave. The prince who was 
most inter^ted itt the matter had not the slighest suspicions of the 
pfet; nor had air>" of royal prinees. 

The reason the Queen of the South manifested so earnest 
and absorbing an interest in Thebaw’s career, was that old, old 
one, and tO which is attributable nearly all of man’s sorrow, and 
which, it is regrettable that truth cOhipels one to say so, has been 
the cause of so many deeds of darkness and violence, from the 
period of Adam's fall up to the moment of writing; a woman 
wits at thfe bottom of the queen's interest, or to be quite accurate, 
t\Vo women were the cause which tempted the chief queen to 
contemplate evil doing. 

'Thebaw’at the time, was just that sort of youth to create mis¬ 
chief among the ladies; being comely in appearance, Tall and 
weil-btfilt, of fair complexion, and frank, manly countenance, the 
notable points of whi(A are a good forehead, clear steady eyes, 
and a firm but steady mouth. Though from pressure of cirum- 
staneCS Thebaw had at one time intended to adopt a moiiastic life, 
ye?t nature had <mrved him out for a lady’s man, If the truth 
must be told he would have made a bad monk, for he was in his 
element wlien in feminine society, causing a stir and flutter 
among his fair countrywomen, and captivating the hearts ol 
many a one. 

The Queen of the South had tiw fair daughters, Seim 
SoopayAh, the eldest, and SdOpayah Lat, The Princess Soopayah 
Lat fell friadly m lov'e ‘m'th Thebaw, though at the time, he did 
not Irettrrii her affection, but was much enamoined of iier sister. 
It may be remai^able in passing, that both these Pnneesses^had 
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strong opinions about the necessity of even dual wives, and 
they certainly never dreamt of contemplating their husband’s hcmie 
as being a Seraglio, such a Seraglio as their &ther had, ahd in 
which Lliey were brought up. These novel ideas for fitnman 
girls, who were Buddhists by religion; this ability to rightly 
guage the evils of polygamy.,* were received by thOTxfrom«the 
good Lady Superior of the Roman Catholic Convent and Sdiool 
at Mandalay. The Princess Soopayh*Lat was aii especM favour 
rite of hers and returned her aifection ,* for this good lady, who 
Avas always a welcome visitor at old Min*done's palace at 
Mandalay, took special notice of the neglected child-^-whose 
presence in the palace the King barely toleratedTrand nev^r 
\ isited the place without a toy or some bon-bons in the pocket 
ol her dress as a present for the little girl, seating her on W lap 
and trying by her notice to make up for the deaitii of love the 
child experienced. 

Well then the queen-mother settled the difficulty her 
diiughters were in this wise, she propose that both should become 
the wives of Thebaw; Soopayah-Lat, was so much in love that 
she dropt her objection to dual wives, and as expected her mother's 
proposal; Selin-Soopa3’'ah objected to the arrangement. Their 
mother having arranged the matter thus liad naturally henceforth 
an interest in Thebaw, and being an ambitious woman, she 
planned to place him on'the throne, thinking both to rule him 
and the kingdom through her daughters, but the instrument she 
used to accomplish her purpose, frustrated in a great measure 
her high hopes. The Tynedah Mengyee, after carrying out the 
Plot successfully, became too strong for her powers of control, or 
even for those of the young Prince, whom she had caused to 
wade through a sea of blood to the throne. Even Thebaw’s 
astute and strong-minded wife, Soopayah-Lat, was unable to 
manage the Tynedah Mengyee. 

When the Tynedah Mengyee became chief minister of the 
State, he joined hands with men of like desires and purposes as 
himself, and they formed a ring round the unfortunate Thebaw, 
the influence of which he was unable to overcome, Thebaw 
cannot be held to be blameless, and it is not the desire of the 
writer to hold him up as a -saint, all he pleads is, that when 
judging him care should be taken not to judge him after a European 
standard. The English constitutional standard will be especially 
unsuitable. One must always bear in mind that Thebaw was 
matured in the traditions of an ‘ Eastern Court, and that Court 
was the barbarically absolute Court of Bunnah. The traditions 
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of his Hous6 had taught him that it was no crime to remove 
rivals out of' his path4 It ia therefore' unreasonablo to expect he 
could'have aippl;eeiated any otlier standm’dof rectitude. Thebaw 
has sinaedi and'idnned greatly. The question before civilized men, 
is not one of iimnaculateness, but of ju<^ent, of the measure 
of punishm^' that has been meted out to him. Has Thebaw 
received a just recompense of his deeds? Did he in the days of 
his pridoai^of his strength sow in cruelty and blood and is he 
reaping but the bitter fruits now ? If it is so man may pity him, 
but man cannot ameliorate his condition. 

1 believe it will be found'that when the histof}’- of that 
bloody time at Mandalay, comes to be investigated impartially, 
that the historian will record that Thebaw sinned rather by weakly 
assent,' when he should have opposed firmly, than by direct com¬ 
mands. Tliebaw has not a cruel nature. He is not a callous 
monster. He was fond of eastern display, of magnificence, of 
pleasure, and of wine. But his drinking habits have been much 
exaggerated, like every other matter that has been imputed to 
him. The Government of India has Thebaw now as State 
Prisoner, and they have every opportunity of reading his chamcter 
rightly; of course excepting the haughty reserve becoming a 
captive King. The Government can tell whether the man is 
a confirmed drunkard and a callous-hearted barbarian. I believe 
the general opinion regarding Thebaw has undergone a radical 
change. 

To go back to the causes that brought Thebaw to the throne 
of Burmah. When Min-done-Min died, the Tyiiedah Mengj’-ee as 
Captain of the King's guard had bntire control of the palace. To 
enable him to carry out the plot oi^nized by himself and the 
chief queen, he concealed the King's death, till their plans were 
ripe ror execution ; they managed to conceal the fact of the death 
for some days, so that none even of the Princes, the late King’s Sons, 
had the least suspicion that such an occurrence had taken place, 
though there were nineteen of them at the time at Mandalay: all 
of whom had better pretensions to the throne than it was said 
Thebaw had. Well, the object the Tynedah Mettgyee had in 
concealing the King's death was soon manifested. He sent out 
forged letters to these Princes, letters that purported to be written 
by the dead King, and requiring their presence at the Palace. The 
suspicion of some of these Princes, fortunately for themselves, 
was aroused in some way, or at the eleventh hour some informa¬ 
tion of the facts may have leaked out of the palace and had been 
conveyed to them, however it was, these princes were suspjpious 
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cijQUgh to disregard the mandate, and for security to $.y tp^ t|>e 
English Residency, where they sought and oUainedth^ prptee^on 
of the English Resident. The rest of the Prin<;es went un^ais- 
piciously to the palace, and were seiaed and imprisoned, and the 
impedimenta being thus removed Thebaw was prodainjed 

The Burmese have a very elastic marriage code, nevertheless 
a Burman cannot marry hjs own half-sister, yet though this i? the 
law for the people, it is not the law for the king, for rpy^l etiquette 
demands that the King should tpaiyy, one, of hjs/ half'Sisl;prs. 
Another peculiar kingly rule is that which compels the eldest 
daughter of the king tp assume the usme and .position of Tadeen- 
deing, w'hich means that the prince,ss is not frpe to wry ti^ the 
king's death. Selin-SoQp?iyah had occupied this.unenviafelo position, 
but now that the king was dead she .was. free tp marry,, and 
fortunately not only was she a young woman ycit, her future 
husband, Thebaw, was deeply enamoured of her. Selip-Soopay^ 
had, however, her own conviction about the m?^trinronial, at^, 
and refused to consent to become Thebaw’s wifi? unless she occujued 
that position alone, ^he ^specially ptgected to peeppy it in 
conjunction with her sister, 

The Soopayah-Lat .bO|ja great bve to Tliebaw, and at jthis 
time, of the two sisters she hid morp indupnee with her mothor» 
the chief Queen, and who 'N'as npw, for a httle wlub/ the real 
head of the government and the controller of Um rpyal ImusehoWt 
Soopayah-Lat would not yield up her desire to become Tliehw’s 
wife nor would Selin^Supayah. withdraw from her finply expijcssed 
purpose never to marry Tliebaw except on her ow^r stated Oop- 
ditions. Thebaw was a true Biusman, and though he loved Seto-’ 
Soopayah mathy, yet could nqt see the reasonableness pf hemi 
called upon to give up tho.immetnoriai privilege of the Bumiese 
Kings, to have as many vyiyes as they chose, e^specially as there 
was a pietty young woman who confessed her love for hhn and 
was willing to take the .pl^ceof the seepnd wife. Thebaw could 
not see the justice of bping^calfed upon to make sudi a^sacrifice. 
Selin-Soopayah would nqt b« moved, by persuasion, fi[om he? ^rm 
resolution, and in the effected her escape froiq the pah^ 
and entered a convent. Thebaw was so angered nt her,digU.and 
at the step she had take||,fthat he inflicted sanguinary punishment 
on two maids of honour. ,wh9 had connived at her escape, by 
ordering their hands to be cut,off, 
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iRMALB BDWATION IN INDIA. 

it has often been remarked that' the Hindus^ by Hindus 
I inchide ail races bom in India irrespective of caste and creed, 
caniKtf aspire to be a great nation, unless their females are proper¬ 
ly eduoatted and allowed the freedoni to mix in Society like 
their Parsi or English siaters. Any one who calmly considers the 
ooiuytion of our femates, must admit that it is impossible for the 
Hindus to retrieve the i^llen fortunes of their country, unless 
their fismales are properly educated. Male education is rapidly 
^reading in all parts of the em|nre and schools are being opened 
almost every day. The number of males who are annually 
coming out of these institutions, baf become so large that it 
presents a senona problem to our rulers to solve how they should 
be employed. A krge number of unemployed men in the country 
IS a. di^wet source of danger to the C^vemmeat, and it is the 
boupdcn duty of every stable and steadily advancing administra¬ 
tion to supply employment to tlie unemployed. While a proftise 
difti»fOQ of eduction hae created a plethora of educated men in 
the middle ranks of life, its advance amongst our females, is only 
i^reiaiafale tvheii it is not quiescent. An educated woman hi 
is like a rare bird of charming plumage and time, nddcli can 
only be seen m a desert country in a specially favoured oasis. 

The education of females mu^ precede that of males, for it is 
frmn woman that man receives education, and it is the decree 
ot' Providence that the sterner passions should grow out of the 
softer emotions of the women. The portrait of the man In perfec¬ 
tion is a happy blending of lights and shades which cannot be 
reitotofi in actual life unless the wrnnan is perfected. The greatness 
of a natioa is in a dimct ratio to the grmdnesB of the woman, and 
wheCP the latter stoii;^ on a high ground, the nation is elevated. 
In Atoenka where Uie females have attended a high position 
in sei6iety» very great has been the advancement of lira nation. 
There the woJEnGm depends cm herself and hence the whole nation is 
s0lf»reliaAitr In France the women are much addicted to pleasure 
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and these pleasure-seeking propensities are consuming the vitals of 
this otherwise mighty nation—of all the European nations; the 
Turks are the most backward, because their women slaves. 
Living in the midst of liberty and light, enjoying rare oj^rttmities 
of becoming a truly great nation, yielding to none in p^sical and 
martial prowess, the Turks are gradually receding inst^of march¬ 
ing onward in the career Of national advancement* And*.this 
lamentable state of afl&irs is mainly due to the present^ deplorable 
condition of their females. The above remarks apply to the whole 
Mahomedan nation, whether they inhabit the steppes in the 
Central Asia, the Mountains of Calml, the shores of Persia, or 
the plains of Hindustan. 'Ihe Mahomedan nation CKUinot rise 
above its present lewl unless its women are freed from shivery. 

The condition of females is a safe index to the condition of 
the nation. In Bengal the nation faithfully reflects the condition 
of the females. Amongst the educated community, we see the same 
want of union, the same fear and nervousness on occaincms of im¬ 
portance, the same eternal hankering after ornamental titles, petty 
jealousies, and quarrelsomeness, and the same desire for pleasure, 
poetry and the indulgence of the imagination. Royal proclamations, 
political demonstrations, and congresses, cannot make the nation 
prosaic and practical, united and free. The "better half” loaded 
with heavy weights, drags down the other half in its up-hill career, 
and the result is that a steady national advancement is impossible. 
The lessons of union and liberty in congress^, can leave no per¬ 
manent impressions on the minds of those who fnactise disunion 
and slavery at home and amongst their dearest |d^ges. Amongst 
the martial races in India, the Sikhs, the Rajputs and the Mahrattas, 
the nation faithfully reflects the martial spirit and courage for 
which their females had been remarkable from the days of old. 
The House of Commons exists in England, because similar political 
associations may be seen amongst English women who appreciate, 
discuss and sympathise with the various subjects which the great 
commoner agitates in the House. An Englishman is a statesman 
at home and abroad and learns to sustain his fight more at home 
amongst the females than in the battle field. The present struggle 
for Irish independence, would have long been over and suppressed 
by Government had not the Irish woman encouraged the 
national efforts. She accompanies the patriot in his manly 
endeavour to regain the lost liberty of his nation and she partici¬ 
pates with him, in his dangers and trials and consoles and enlivens 
him even in the darkness of the dungeon. What friils us* in the 
hour of danger is the ever-recurring thought of our family and 
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childrea;.^ ^igj<l,aatl stern p^formauce oCflur 4 uti^ wliich we 
owe ta K^T fy^tk^^Thtid maj' deprive .,ps of tlie only pieans 
of t>ut if tUese ;y«jr^.,|)^soii^ for whom 

we are awops,; by our side and sympathy en^ 

courage 31^ m omfiordinary work of self-sacridce, our strength to 
do our dntjee^hewuiea inmneasurably greater. 

In regard to education the Indian^females may be divided 
into four elasaes*. • *, 

1st ClassV 3 riw>se wlio are free and educated- 
and ClassT-XJiOse who are free but ^educated, 

3rd Class-^Those who are not free,,but educated. 

4tb Qass—Those who are not free and uneducated. 

Females of the drst Class ipay be found amongst the Parsis, 
the Mahrattas and the Rp^poots^ but their number is so in¬ 
significant when compared with the entire female population of these 
races, that their existence ^serves the purposes of models only, 
1 have not in hand the statistics of female education for the whole 
ol India^ and it is difficult to compare tlie progress made in this 
respect amongst the various races in India. In the central 
provinces, comprising the territories of the Nizam, the Sciudk, 
the Holkar, the Gaekwar and other petty Rajput princes, 
female education has made very little progress and it is 
difficult to meet with any educated woman. Only the other 
day, in the >^t provinces owned by tlie Nizam, a girl for 
the first time appeared in a public Examination and succeeded in 
passing the upper primary Examination ! The Nizam's terntories 
may be considered the very centre of the Zenana Jail to which the 
Indian females have been consigned. In these territories females 
mentioned under the 4th class only may be seen. Among the 
Rajputs, females though free are not allowed to mix freely with 
the males, and in imitation of the Mussalman Zenana system, 
restrictions have been imposed and their freedom much curtailed. 
In Hyderabad and other Moharaedan territories, females of the last 
class are predominant, tliey being neither free nor educate. 

Females of the ist class may be seen in the southern Pre¬ 
sidency, where the females are free and a portion of them, 
however small, are educated—-of late female education, hfis 
made progress in Bengal, while in Bebar and Orissa, it is very 
backward. In these provinces, the Zenana system prevails and 
it bfifers the >g:eatest hindrance to education, A girl's scholastic 
career, if any, ceases at a very early age, say ii or la, when she 
is married, for it is outrageous to society to allow a married girl to 
attend a public institution. Any knowledge she may gatfier wfiilc 
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in sfehodl at a t^niiet age, or which she ittay obtain ih after 
life, can scarcely deserve ‘tlie name of education. Her ^ystisil 
powers remam undeveloped and she is geherally fhea^bfe of 
doing any thing whidh ife^ires sustained bot^y dxeftion. Nb 
effort can be made to giy© her a physical training, as she is |lllt 
Within the four walls of her house as soon as she is ftiaTridd. And 
the Consequence is tliat she dap never expedt to'^t’that pli^sical 
education which riding, walling, running and swinimiittg dain'iaitofte 
give her. This is one of j^incipsd cahseS Whfdlii tufve rhadte the 
inhabitants of these ProVindss, wea9j and eflfeiitffiilfe. Though 
intellectually superior to otimr nations, they lag bdrind in the 
maich of races. Strength of mftrd is i^iSSoluhiy cdhhectbd with 
strength of body ; courage, intrepidity and power bf teildUrahbe can 
only be possessed by persons who are physically stroftg, and the 
strength can only be secured ^y a naftion whose Virbinen ate sltohg. 
Among a nation likC the fiteugafees, the -physical edhiCatiOrtftf 
their womeh cannot be ov^hstirtlated. This edU^tioh is ks tfthCh 
required fbr boys as ibr -girls, and wlten Ive IbaVe chitt from bur 
gymhasiunis our girls, our attempt to give a physicM tramihg 
t6 ohr nation becomes truly %alf-hedrted. if we ate r^llyaspiting 
to be a great natipn, th*^fttst leqhisitb ts to make ourselves 
physically strong, but this cannot be effected uiftH We have ffikde 
our females Strong. Tife leaders of dibught and actfon Should 
thCrefere desire the best praPtrCal means. Whereby oUr women 
may receive a phj'Sicar bfhfeation tbiidihg to make iSfem strong 
ntothers giving birth to s^opg children. 

K. P. SJRCAR. 
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rm QVum or Modern Ojties. 

I. 

There is but one Pads in the "^orld,—and that is Pans I 
It would be difficult in any other part of the world to find such 
a crowd of public monuments' and magnificent public buildings 
and fine specimens of architecture. It would be difficult to match 
her splendid Boulevards with spacious footpaths and fine rows of 
trees, and brilliantly lighted cafds on either side thronged with 
people until midnight! The Bois de Boulogne is a perfect forest 
turned into a Park ! The limpid Seine with her numerous bridges 
is a perfect pipture, seen from any, eminence. And as the visitor 
standing on such eminence surveys the whole town of Paris under 
his feet,—surveys on the South of the Seine the double tower of 
Notfe Dame, the domes of the Pantheon and the Sorbonne, the 
gilded spire of La Chapelle and the gilded dome of the Hotel des 
Invalides—as he runs his eye towards the west over the Arc de 
Triomphe and the twelve beautiful avenues stretdiing in different 
directions from the Arc,—as he admires the Champs Elys^, the 
Place de la Concorde, the gardens of the Tui^eries, and the 
magnificent palace of Louvre all in one line along the north bank 
of the Seine, and as he sees a forest of beautiful houses and fine 
Streets stretching far away from that river to the north, as far 
as the heights of Montmatre and La Villette,—he can scarcely 
believe that so lovely a picture is not ^e vision of a dream,-- 
that a view so noble and so perfect can be a busy crowded city, 
(he opnbre of busy traffic, Rnd swarming with two millions of busy 
hard working men and women I 
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But the distinguishing and unique beauty of Paris ooiasists 
not so much in Jier numerous palaces and noble ChurriteSt and 
fine public bttildii^ and streets, as in the harmony and iHOpor<‘ 
tion in architecture which strikes the observer in every street that 
he turns into. Thete ate grander hotels in rire world than the 
Grand Hotel of Paris,-^but it is only in Paris that the grand 
hotel is matched and fronted in every direction by heHisea which 
in style and architecture correspond with the h^l. The new 
Opera of Paris though one qf the most magmii|:^t* |)Ui| 4 ix^ >n 
Europe has its rivals in other citie^-rhuVit » only k Parh^that 
such a building is set off by lines of building on every side, six or 
seven store}’s high, worthy of the 0 |iera. The place de la Con¬ 
corde is perhaps the finest square in Europe,—but its beauty con¬ 
sists not only in its fine statues and founteins and the Egyptian 
obelisk in the centre but on the perfect symmetry in buildings 
and architecture |n every ^taction. The gardppa of >^the Champs 
Elys^ on the west correspond with the gardens of tne Tuileries 
to the east, and the beautiful Church of Madeleine to the 
north corresponds with the Chambre dp^ I^Jput# the 

Seine to the south I And this is ^bat strikes ^he viritpr every¬ 
where in Paris. In every street quel Bpuleyur^ thqre ^ a 
uniformity and harmony in archfrqctqre vhich consi^ejrqhly 
to the beauty and magnifieeqee of thp houses an4 hqil^higs, 

I reached Paris on the njght of the 25th September and a 
fortnight was scarcely sidlicient to enable me tq ^9 through this 
labyrinth of lovely sights and fine hhlMings which m^kes Paris 
the Queen of Modem cities in the world. 

How shall I begin an accouht of this wonderfql * city ? V^here 
shall I find a starting poinf in this labyrinth ? Probably an account 
of Paris should begin naturally with that portion of it which w?^ 
historically the first commencement of this great city and which 
is still considered its centre and called the ” cit^." 

The Seine flows East and West and modern P^ris stretches 
to the North and South of this river. But in the far remote past 
Paris did not extend to either bank of the river but was ponded 
to the two islands in the Seine which are noyr known as the cit^ 
Or Old Paris. It was in these two islands that the Parish, a 
wandering tribe of barbarians, settled themselves some centuries 
before the time of Juljus Csqsar aud of the Pommi conquest. 
When the Romans conquered Caul they mad® these ^nds 
their head quarters fpr twQ or three centuries together, but m five 
fourth century Constantius Chl'orus founded on the south bank 
of the river a palace the remains of which sMh eidst the I^otel 
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eXtdtiil^ hu^c^oii 4 'tbeJe inlands. The M^rovhigtatn kings’’and 
the Ci^i*!o?in0ato lings resided in these lylaOdS, and when RoHo 
th'e'( 5 siii^b^ ^IGI&I ot!^ Norttika chiefe sEdied up tlie Seine and 
inyaded^Pa^is; the timid dtizefas vamly attempted to defehd 
thediselved within the walls of the^e fortified islands. The hardy 
Normans repeatedly" sacked the feiands although unable to keep 
possession or them. At last Hugh Capet the founder of the third 
dytiastjr in France restored order in the kingdom, and built a new 
palafce in one of t!m iilands, and his sublessors Continued to live 
in it for centuri^ after. It was not till the twelvth century that 
LoUi^ the Big left these historical islands and built the first palace 
on the north side of the Seine, on the site of the modern Louvre, * 
and the great Fhiflip AuguStte, the companion of RichmdCoeur de 
Lion of England in the thM Crusade, erected a circle of fortifica¬ 
tions round it. An account of Paris therefore should naturally 
begin With an account of these two historical islands in the Seine. 

And these islands havl a veTy different appearance now from 
what they hhd ab the time of the wandering Parisii or even at 
the time 6 i the Rdmahs. Conspicuous among the many blifices 
that are crowded dpoh these islands stands the noble cathedral 
of Notre Dknbe the finest Church in Paris if not in France. It 
was'bhili betWeeh 1163 and ri^a'A.D., and is 417 ft. long and 158 
broad and its fine square towers m the front and its beautifiil 
spire can be seen from miles and miles beyond the limits of Paris. 
The whole of the exterior of this splendW edili(» is beautifully 
carVed, While the general effect of the interior is solemn and 
imptwing. Seventy-five lofty and graceful columns raise the 
vaultifig to a height of no ft. while the long Cloisters running all 
rotrUd make'the view impbiing indeed. Therntganm the Cathedral 
is one of the finest in the world and has 5OO0 pipes, and I do not 
tWftik f have ever heard anything finer or more imposing 
tlian the sfe^ce ih the Notre Dame on one of the Suniys I 
passed'in Paris. < 

Xlmpst fronting the Notre Dafiie is the noble pile of buildings 
called tbdl^kiS de Justice which is a court house, a Police office 
and' a Prison, and also enclosed within its walls ihe ancient 
cathedral of La Chapelle. The greater part of this Court hpuse 
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has been built since 1871, when the older structure was ahiH>st 

* I 

entirely d^troyed by the communist incendiaries. Th^ 
rangfe of buildings witli its round towers stretches alQn| the'^jne 
for a considerable distance and has a noble appearance from the 
north bank of the river, but its principal facsd^ is on the east side 
on the Boulevard de Palais. I walked through ^yeral of the courts 
and the large waiting room*—Salle des Pas Perdus,—ope of the iar- 
gest waiting rooms in existence, being 3a6 feet by ^4 feet;, ^he Gal- 
erie des Merciers contains the statues pf the fopK French kipp who 
have distinguished themselves as legislators, viz,, Phillip Augustus 
and St. Louis, Charlemagne and Napoleon Bonapartp. The 
Conciergerie contains almost all that is left of the historic buildings 
liere,—the Tour de Cesar, the Tour de THorloge and the Tour 
d’Argent, in the latter of which Robespierre and the beautiful and 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette were imprisoned before their 
execution. 

La Sainte Chapelle is one of the most beautiful little chuiches 
'in existence and was erected in 1245*48 by St. Louis of France 
as a palace chapel and also as a shrine for sacred relics, (twice 
removed to the Notre Dame) viz., a portioa of the so called true 
cross and of the crown of thorns purchased according to tradition 
from the king of Jerusalem for 300,000 franks. Irrespective of 
its supposed sanctity this church is on account of its beauty pistly 
regarded as one of tlie most valuable treasures^ of France, and 
during the war of 1870 the church was carefully packed in wood 
with a layer of earth between the wood and the structure I The 
Palais de Justice all round the church was burnt down, but the 
church was thus saved from destruction, and when c disentombed 
was found quite uninjured I 

The edifice consists of two chapels, one lower and the other 
above it. The upper ckapel is 118 ft. in length and 66 ft. high, 
and nearly the whole of the wall surface is filled up with fifteen 
magnificent large windows of stained glass. The slender grace 
of the stone columns and the beauty of the stained glass most of 
It six hundred years old makes this chapel one of the most beauti* 
ful of its kind in existence, 

These are the most prominent buildings in the islancte of the 
Seine, and we will now cross xiver tp th6’4iorth bank, where as 
I have already stated Louis the Big built the firet palace as late 
as the i2tli century of the Christian era. The great Fhillip 
Augustus, who won back the north of France from Richard I 
and King John of England built a fortress on this very spot in 
1204 A,D, Over three hundred years later, the munificent 
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of Uvitig men. The entire area covered by. this, paiftoe ^aiearly 
fifty a^esr*-fUQ4 the„ palace op tlie wliole is among the* most 
sumptuous huihlings in existence. r 

Etance is a republic since 1871, and'kmgsand emperors re¬ 
side in this palace no longer. But the j(rfOuvTe fulfils a liigher and 
a nobler destiny^ and contains the richest and most magnificent 
collastion of art treasures in the world. The picture galleries 
are on the upper floor, and I walked for hours and hours through 
the ornamented galleries, the walls of wluch were hung with the 
finest productions of the greatest painters that the world has 
produced. There is a profusion of pictures by Rubens, while 
Van Dyke and the other Flemish and Dutch masters are not un¬ 
represented. Further on are the productions of Murfilo and the 
Spanish masters and then come Leonardi di Vmci and Titien 
and Raphael and the other immortal painters of Italy. The 
world renowned painting of Leonardi,—^the last suppt^r of Qhrist— 
is here. But the Salon Carr6 is the most important room in the 
Louvre. Raphael's celebrated Holy Family and the Beljbi, Jardi¬ 
niere and St, Michael overcoming the- epemy di^tingui^ these 
walls. Murillo’s Immaculate Concepticm which every Ipyer of 
painting has admired in copy or photograph, was purcliased for the 
Louvre for ,^24,000, and is here» Paul Veronese is represented in 
large Canvas,—his Marnsge at Cana is tlie largest picture in the 
Lou\Te. Corregio's Jupiter and Antiope, Titien’s Entombment 
and La Maitresse and several productions of Leonardi Da Vinci 
adorn the walls of the Salon Girre. 

Then comes the fine Gallery of Apollo beautifully ornamented 
and decorated, and then a succession of other rooms where the 
French school is represented. The English schopl is scarcely re¬ 
presented,—^probably because the English have scarcely a school. 
Hogarth is a strong caricaturist, Landse^ has painted dogs pd 
horses, Turner has painted scenes. Sir Joshua Reynolds is the only 
master painter in the true sense of the world,—^but he is much in¬ 
ferior to the continental masters. 

I will never end if I begin a detailed account of the art 
treasures of the Louvre,—and 1 will therefore conclude by saying 
that the sculpture of different nations is represented in the lower 
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floor as psSfrtihg is in the tijjper* One' an spend diiy^ ^nd 
nSdhil^ attid the mOftumerttsf of an andat 
from Egypt with their hieroglyphics 2,$0o'' festW ''oef‘<^re **Cfer#^’ 
motrtWients from Aisym and ^bylort with thetr ifr^ 

Scriptioite 1500 yeaife bfefofe'Christ, and tW f^dnuildehts 

of Greece and Rohie never sfncfe exiled iH thefrfel^i^ griUh'' 6 Y 
m then- nobility of strength <siftd demeanottr. T^e, oHpiaf'"Vehite 
of Milo (whose facsimile one sOeS in etefy* dif^’^n^-r^hi) iS 
here—and is among the noblest prodnctiods lift 
modern world has inherited from ancient Greece. Ifrdia alone 
among the ancient countries of the world not repire^ented in the 
art museums of Europe,—^because India, distinguished by her 
ancient poetr>' and philosophy, never duttivhted sculpture until 
m comparatively recent times. 

I have already stated that the LouVre took some cehturies 
m completion and gradually extended along the north tok of 
the Seine from the east to the west. To the west again of this 
historic palace stood at one time the scarcely less celebrated 
palace of the Tuilleries, but which alas! exists no more. Catherine 
de Medicis constructed the pdlace in the sixteenth century and 
for three hundred years the pafaOe had an evenfful history. The 
great Henry IV and Louis XIII resided in the'Tuilleries from'time 
to time,and the*'*Grande Monarqiie" Louis XIV aiSo resided 
there‘ daring the commencement Of his reign bht hh left it for 
Versailhss afterwards, add the TuilfOries Were abaii^bned jfor about 
a century. 

It Was in the year of thd French Revolution in 178^ that the 
populace of Paris went M ma^se to Versailles,—the market 
women of the Halles forming a Urge portion Of the crowd,—and 
brought the unfortunate LoUis XVI back to the Tuilleries. 
On the loth August 1792 the populace armed in thousands, attack¬ 
ed the Tuilleries, massacred the faithful Swiss guards, toOk the 
palace, wrecked the apartments and destroyed its valuable con¬ 
tents or carried them to the Hotel de Ville. The poor king who 
had taken refuge in the riding school was after two days carried 
to the temple w^erd he remained till his execution. 

. The Tuilleries were again attacked and taken by the 
mob in the revolution of 1830 and *84^ Napoleon III 
on bis accession restored and adorned the Tuilleries and 
“many men not beyond middle age have frequently seOti him 
leave the Tuilleries with the Empress and the Prince Im¬ 
perial, in state, escorted by soldiers* and surrounded by thousands 
of enthusiastic spectators.’’ But the storm of 1870 swept away 
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years after tihat date ** fhe clock, dial ofithe-Pavilfon 4 e THorloge 
regained attached tq the facade,—-the haiida marking ia*»30,-^r 
half an hour after upon of the 24tb May 1871, that betog the hour 
when the work of destruction planned-by the co®imune was -ful¬ 
filled." At last the Municipality decid^ OU. the temoval ©f this 
memento of ancient royal pride and of modem popular vandalism. 
The ruins were sold by auction fmd were caffod away,—and not a 
trace now exists pf, the ,palape pf the Tuifieries where the kings 
and ambassadors and the great pnes pf Europe were at one time 
proud to find a place by the the Royalty of France, 

The Arc 4 e Triomfhe rto Carrmiaol constructed by ordte- of 
Napoleon Bopaparte to comtePmorate his victories of- 1805 and 
1806 formed at one time the gateway to the {^ace of ihe Tuil- 
leries. The palace has now disappeatedr*—the gateway alone 
remains. Designed upon ,the model of. the arch.of Sorerus at 
Rome it is 48 ft. high and 64 ft. wide, ^ If was only a pedestal 
whereop wj^ placed the world—renowned Quadriga of team of 
four hprses carried away from the St. Mark of Venice by Napo¬ 
leon as a trophy of his victories 1 On the fell of the Empire the 
Quadriga was restored to Venice and replaced by another group. 
Marble reliefs on the different sides represent the (hffer^t vic¬ 
tories, of the Great Napolean, and an inscfiptitm to French 
dedicates the arch to tl>e French army victorious id Austerlite in 
1805, onAhe'Onniversary of the crowning of. Napoleom 

The Palace of Tuilleries stood tq the west of the palace of 
Lquvre>, and tq the west again of the Tuifterjea stood ftnd still 
Stands tho celebrated Jardin of Ttpito^i^ The beautiful gardens 
with, fountains and statues in it eatpnd east^anto west and to a 
straight i^e \yith the palaces spoken of above. Extend the same 
straight' line further westwards, and yon come to the Place d© la 
ClOncqrilfoithPn^^'lhegardeitSf called tlj^< 5 ^amps Elyseea exterto- 
tog ..west|w^d as far as the towering and magnificent Arc de 
Xi^niphe. The arrawmenc is so perfect and the line to so 
straight and unbroken, that standing on the^Eouvro jjm see 
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straight before you the gardens of the Tuilleries, the ob^isl; ^ the 
Place de la Concorde, the lovely garcUins the Champs Eiysees 
and/ar off the magnificent Arc de Triomphe dosings the vie#« ' 
The Place de la Concorde is one of the largest and finest 
Squares in Europe, being 390 yards long and ^35 ^e. The Seine 
flows by the south of this square, and bej^ond the Seine is vfsible 
the Cliambre des Deputes* with its fine corinthian pillars. The 
Rue Royale stretches to thei north, terminating in the Church 
of Madeleine corresponding in its noble architecture with, the 
Chambre des Deputes. The gardens of Tuilleries bound it on 
the east and those of the Champs Eiysees on the west. In the 
centre of this noble square is the Luxor obelisk, an Egyptian 
monument of 1500 B.C., and presented to Louis Philippe by 
Muhammad Ali Pasha of Egypt. It is 76 ft, high, and is erected 
on a block of granite 13 ft. high. North and south of this Obelisk 
are two noble fountains, representing the rivers and the sea respec¬ 
tively, while all round the* square are eight fine statues represent¬ 
ing Bordeaux and Nantes, Rouen and Brest, Marseilles and Lyon, 
and Lille and Strasbourg respectively. Since the loss of Stras¬ 
bourg in 1871 the statue representing that town has been draped 
in mourning, and the following significant inscription is written 
under it:— 

Qui Vive ? France !” 

such is the Place de la Concorde now, but it has a long and mourn¬ 
ful history to tell. In 1763 the place was first levelled and the 
statue of Louis XV was raised in its centre by an enthusiastic and 
loyal people;—nineteen years afterwards that statue was melted 
and coined into pennies (1792) dnd the title of the^square was 
changed into Place de la Revolution ! In the next year Louis XVI 
was guillotined on the very spot where his father’s statue had been 
erected twenty years before ! For two years the fearful instrument 
(lid its bloody work on this spot, and 2,800 persons,—some of them 
the bravest and noblest that France has ever produced,—were 
decapitated on this gloomy spot. In 1799 the place was again called 
Place de la Concorde,—in 1814 the name was changed to Place de 
Louis XIV,—in 1826 the name was again changed to Place de Louis 
XV.,—and finally in 1830 it again assumed its present name, Hace 
de la Concorde. I have only to add that this square has been a 
sil^t witness not only of the crimes and cruelty of Frenchmen 
but also of their humiliation' and shame. Prussian and Russian 
troops occupied this place in 1814 and the allied Powers again 
occupied It in 1815. And after the disastrous war of 1871 the 
German troops bivouacked on the same historic ground, 
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Flaee^ Ift Coaeorde stfetsdied ^ w«stvm«d'tbd 
niag^iH^t nMi of ^the^ Champs ElysM ^th the eelebrated 
g*aiKle{i8 mf «the same tiaine on either stdh ^ itr. nqoa 

v^l^, this ie « deh^lful and orowd^ resoirt. Equestmns 
are s^n hi it hy^ eecsee m the incnming, oti their i^ay to the Bois 
de Bdt^gne. ^ Id the Afternoon the broad Avenue is thronged 
by an array of carmges ^oh as not tvm the Rottem R<#r in 
London eaft e^ual I On the s<uith skte of this Atemie ia the 
Palais de I'lndufrtire where various indiMrial products are exhi¬ 
bited all through the year, and where besides, the annual Sahu 
or exhibition of modern paintmgs is held from ist May to the 
15th June. On the north side of the Avenue is the Palais de 
I’Klysecs celebrated in French history. Built in 1718 it became 
in the reign of Ixiuis XV the property of the <»lebmted Madame 
de Pompadour. Napoleon ^naparte, dwelt in it for some time, 
and after his fall the Emperor of Russia and the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington occupied it during their occupation of Paris. Subsequently 
Louis Napoleon dwelt in it as Present of the Republic in 1848, 
.ind it was here that he planned the femous coup d’ltal of the 
I St December 1851 whi^ made him Emperor on the following 
da)\ Four years later the Queen of England dined here with 
the Emperor. The Emperor has since paid the penalty of his 
coup d'etat and France is a republic again, and this palace is now 
the official residence of the President of the Republic for the 
tune l»mg. 

The Champs Elysees stretch westwards as tar as the Arc de 
Triomphe de I'etoile which is the most superb triumplial arch in 
the world, aftd commemorates the triumphs and victories of the 
greatest military genius that the world has yet produced. The 
design of the arch was prepared by order of Napoleon Bonaparte 
to commemorate his matchless victories,—^but the work was not 
taken in hand till the time of Louis Philippe wlio constructed it 
in 1836 at a cost of ^400,000. The arch is 67 ft. high and 46 wide,— 
but the total structure is 160 ft. high and 146 wide. The facades 
of this arch are decorated with vigorous groups of collosal statues, 
and the victories and triumphs of Napolean are engraved on 
the walls. 

It derives its name “ Etoile ’’ or star from being the centre 
whence radiate twelve of the finest avenues of Paris in twelve 
different directions I one or two of these deserve special mention. 
The Avenue des Champs Elysees which comes from tlie East is 
continued westwards under the name of the Avenue de la Grande 
Arni^, because Napoleon's grand army passed by this Avenue, A 
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grander army however,—that of the Germans in 1^871 ^tered Paris 
by this Avenue I Another road called the Avenue de Boi* de 
Boulogne extends South-West from the Arc-and is almoet a {Mtrk 
in its beauty and its widths It was Ikid out by order of Ns^leon 
III and was called Avenue de Vlmperatrice untilthe 61II of the 
empire. The procession of equipages which enter the Beie by 
this fine Avenue is one of the sights of Pari$, 1 

Both the’ Avenue de la Grande Arra^ and the Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne lead from the Ate to the fortidcatioiis of' Paris whidh 
like a circle surrounds the town in ©very direction and which kept 
back the great German army from Paris until hunger forced the 
citizens to surrender. Beyond this circular rampart, and to the 
west lies the celebrated Bois de Boulogne which was originally a 
forest and a game preserve and is now one of the loveliest and best 
wooded parks in the world. It covers 22$o acres of ground and is 
covered with timber of various kmds. It is intersected by broad 
roads and rides under drooping trees and is adorned by sheets 01 
ornamental W'ater. Two lakes were excavated here during the 
empire, and an artificial cascade having a fall of over 40 feet is the 
delight of Parisians as well as of strangers. A part of the Bois is 
enclosed and made into a Zoological garden, and called the Jardin 
d’ Acclimatation. It has a fine collection of animals and bir(k. 

We have now travelled along the entire line from the Louvre 
westwards to the Arc de Triomphe, and beyond the Arc to tlie 
outer fortification of Paris and the Bois de Boulogne outside it. 
There are some places however of great interest to the north and 
east of the Lou^^•e,—and of these we wnll speak in our next. 


R. C. DUTT, C.S. 
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These has been raging a cotitroyersy about making the 
vermmuhit' language (Bengali, Ur^a, Assamese, Hindi and Urdu) 
ar sedond languages for the First Arts Examination, so that tliey 
may be optional with Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and Latin. 

The Candidates at the Entrance Examination who take up 
a vemaeular knguage as a iseeond language dnd it very hard if 
not imptMmble to go up the First Arts Examination, which 
makes knowledge of a classical language cmnpulsory. Hence the 
origin of the cry for change. 

In the Cambridge and Oxford Universities, a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin for the Oittle-go''is compulsory. In the First 
Arts or First B.A. Examination of the London University a know¬ 
ledge of both Greek and Latin in addition to that of Ei^lish is 
compulsory. As the Calcutta University is believed to have been 
established on the model of the London University, we may insist 
upon the Candidates having a knowledge of English, one classical 
language anfl a vernacular. IiTstead of following this straight¬ 
forward course, the University authonties have given preference 
to vernacular or classical languages, according to fendes. 

It will be a great mistake to revert to the old system of ne¬ 
glecting the Indian classics. It will be an equally grievous 
mistake to persist in the present style of ignoring the verna¬ 
cular languages (in F.A. and B.A. Examinatimis) altogether. 
Sanskrit is the mother language of Bengali, Hindi, Uriah, Gujrati 
and Mahratti. Ignorance of ^nskrit makes the wisdom of the 
glorious past of India a sealed book. Religion, philosophy, law, 
medifcine, and astronomy of the ancient Hindus are all recorded 
in Sanskrit. 

Without a proper knowledge of Sanskrit, ho person in modem 
da3rs has been found attaining any success in Bengali literature. 
The late Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt, Akhoy Kumar Dutt, Ishwar 
Chandfti Vidyasagar, Bankim Chandra Chatteijie, I^mesh 
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Chandra Diitt, Hem Chandra Bhattacharjee, Sivanath Sastri, 
Dijendro Nath Tagore, Raj Kisto Roy, Sasadhar Tarkochuramoni, 
Kali Prasanna Chose,—one and all are sound sanskritists, and are 
the best writers in the Bengali language. They will admit the 
obligation they are under to, their knowledge of Sanskrit. It will 
be a grievious mistake on the double grounds of the Sanskrit being 
the root language of the Ijidian vemaculare, and of all writing of 
the ancient rishis being in Sanskrit not to make a knowledge of 
Sanskrit compulsory in the F|mt 
the B. A. Examinatioii m is 

At the same time a khowledge of the candidate’s vernacular 
language should be tested in the F. A. a^d Bv A. i^umiinatioii, just 
in the same way as the candidates at the Fit^ BA seco}|dBAt 

Examinations of the London University arer^uired tobe gj^amined 
in the English language and literature. , , 

It is quite possible to extend the system of the Entfance 
Examination to the First Arts Examination^ Ini^ad pt haying 
both the papers in ^mskrit hi the First Arts Examinatioiiy let us' 
have one paper in Sanskrit or Persian^ and anoUier paper fpr 
translation into the Candidate’s Vemaculm language. 1 a the B* A. 
Examination, we have three papers in Sanskrit; we may in future 
have one of these papers exclusively devoted to tho candidate’s 
translating English pasmges into their own vemaculaf* 

. This is a compromise; and as a compromise will not fully 
satisfy those who covet university honours without th^ 
ledge which all universities must exacts neither, wil^riw com¬ 
promise satisfy others who in the fashion of the Oxtbrd and 
Cambridge Universities and of the Sanskrit Tq]$,« despise. the 
vernacular language of the countr}'. Although Uatm is not the 
root-language of English, you have the London University 
insisting upon a knowlec^e of Latin both in the Matriculation 
and First Arts Examination. Sanskrit has certainly a greater 
claim upon the Indian graduates than Latin has upon English 
graduates, Neverthe^ss the Calcutta University permits ^^tudfnts 
to |)as8 the Entrance Examination without the knowledge of 
Sanskrit; and no one is compiled to take it up for the^B^Ar^j^Kami- 
nation. That there should be ^rong objections to a ndimentary 
knowledge of Sanskrit in the First Arts E^taminatkm seem? tP 
prove in my mind the hollowness of the laudation vdiich the 
objectors bestow upon the wisdom and learning of the.anient 
rishis of Inctia, and their want of appreciation of the near conn^ 
tkm of ^nskrit with the Indian vernacular language. > . 

' * Si 
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i$ince the {Miblkali(m ef a shoit papm thk subjacst ai the 
Jtme ^tie ei Concord, the subject of the pFqidet^<tf makii^ 
Sawhrit a ecm^slilsory aubjeet tof atody in oitr Uniyess^ has be^ 
felly dieceesed. The iutioieiiself was attaeked by The M!>t«se/' a 
newspaper pushed m Lahuie* The vrsiter in the newspaper 
heM banskdt should>be made » csompulscay sidtject ofsliidyt 
rhen, some of the studentsiof eeitam oollsfes in Ctdmtta submit* 
ted a mmtlorial to<the Re^isbrar of the Chdautta University^ pnymf 
that the Bengali lafiginige.be made optional with San^rit as >tiie 
Seoosid UmgtBgie tor esoimiiiatiDii in the First Arts course,; ov in 
othet words* Sanskrit may not be made a fxmipulsory sidisc^ of 
study for the studmits goinf up f<Mr tbeFsmt Arts JEhannumtt<m. 
Tins memoTial had the approval of, two leading navapapCrs in 
OaJcutta* vi»„ The Imdmn Mirror and the Statesman. But 
the Umvotsity titthontiea did not consider it advisable to comply 
with the students' fequest’NSaaidfrit thecetore centinues to rmnain 
a compulsory e^ect of btudy m*our UoUeg^t While the students' 
menauml was being diseuased in the newspaper’s, Dr, Jogeadra 
Chaodta Bhiidtachar>'a favored the public with his views <m the 
subject of Sander it educatiou in an article headed ^^Aplaahir 
Sanskrit, ” ih the October munber of this journal. Tto title 
suiieiently espressos , the view^s of the writca* Lastly a <^com« 
miioic 3 tod"< af^cle appeared in the IwOom AMm of the i^th 
Deeepaibet liist*M which the writer advocated the aholitioR of the 
SfOldiRiitCollegd, 

While thise dimussKms were going thapubUe prints, the 
writorthiid the {deaatire of receiving views oLsmne of bis frieods 
whose udiiwtkm; imd inle%eaee justly add a weight to their 
opinmib Wt^aU diBhrent viewa before kim> the wcher 
oops fpote daseuss the suhjecL.i Jti may he weU to 

statohsre, thaithe^has not found it neeosmvy to alter hiaopmiocu 
|fo;..gd|l beheves that Sanslmt ought not to be a compulaory 
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subject of study, and that Science ought to Udee the place of 
Sanskrit in our University. We are not against the study of 
Sanskrit, nor do we undervalue its worth. But, as we firmly 
believe that the study of science wjll help to a much greater ex¬ 
tent the development of civilization in our country than the study 
of Sanskrit, and as it is not i>ossible for our young students to 
.study English, Sanskrit and Science during the period of their college 
career, we would make science, in preference to Sanskrit^ accanpul* 
sory subject of study. Inthefollowii^page8,<w« will try to meet the 
arguments of those who hold^coiRtfarpyiew. First,^WOtlttuahhegin 
with the writer in the Triune new^per. We confess that most 
of his arguments appear to us meae seMimeatal than real. Alt that 
he has really been able to .put forward in favor of coii^ulsory 
Sanskrit study is, that, that langus^e tmlooks.the door to ** atictimt 
Indian Philosophy andXogic which ^migbt yet throw some new 
light on the constitution and working of the* human mhidJ”«- He 
does not think that a thoror^h study of Indian Medicine by men 
versed in European medkxne would be all fitutless."* As regards 
the belles-letters, he would have us believe that the JRa^ayam 
and the Makavaraia eontain life-hke pictures of m(Hintain&, 
seas^ rivers, dties and forests; ^ the gyand vivid descriptions 

of battles and of warfare .." life-like pictures indeed I 

Havana with ten heads and the heroic deeds of the monkey- 
god Hanumana! He speaks warmly on the efScacy of tte 
study of Sanskrit in educating the mind. There is no- kin- 
guage or literature " he says which like Sanskrit’ educates the 
mind." A language like this can only pass among a people 
like ourselves who have nothing^but conceit to keep ifp our head. 
This is not all. Another reason for making Sanskrit a compulsory 
branch of study is that a knowledge of that kngin^^ helps the 
development of our Bengali language and literature—we shall 
have occasion to refer to this point later on. It would be too long 
to quote all his arguments, but the above would give a fefricfea of 
his reasons for making ^skrit a compulsory t^nch’of study. 
Argum^its like these, to ^y the lc»st, are extrembly |Aiertfe. 
Gather the gems, if you like, which lie hid in Sanskrit pkilosn^dty 
and l(^ic, but why compel otfams to do the same who wotsld think 
them to be mere pdbbl^ ? Why compd the whole nation to 
study Sanskrit because the study of itlS’^ntedidim mi^ tead to 
great results, or that ks poems contain lifelike* pictures of moun^ 
tains mid seas. Let us ask hi £dl fairness whether is ^it ^righk that 
the whole'body of ouratudenfe, all without exceptiou, should be 
compelled to study Sanskrit, to dream about the transcendental 
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sp^cuJfttiom of Kitten ]^i}}o^0{^y or turn $n^«9t9 ovm the knoltj^ 
bat unsln^s quest^ots aodetit lof^, that loose ehosid 

learn 4to matsiMiare soa^or ktiow ho'w m^mk neteam boil^ or 
lay tfdographio lsi03>i? No,, none wishes 4o;>sh(^h the'study of 
Sonskrtt <altogethasr,tbti| fit ie not nur that 4hoe0' who give^ pre.-' 
fereoce, to ^iesoe onrer Sanskrit shotdd noh have fiidlities' to 
prosoBvte^.thah. ^somirito subject of lit is (too modi to 

expect that iS sttsMklt oas.leaiai^asskri^paiSdiSdeii^ at the same 
time is additiiMi to las^ge andiiteratiire. Is there any 

reason whatever why one shoSld notlejffn tBotauyHor^QeoIogy if 
hepreiGsrs these stisdies' to reading abot^ "life*like" pietnreof 
the tm hnaded mon^esr Ceyl^ llie writer in the Srikune 
newspaper observes-^-" hmoy MasMUller or- Weber aakhig an 
Indian educated man sometliing about the Raraayana, and the 
linhaii opening Ms podeet editioti<’ of Orilgith's translation of it, 
instead of the orig^nali ' < ikmey an linhan gentleman when 
asked I^.an Europe)^ about the manuhastures of hiscountiy has 
to oob£^ tliat he beloi^ tow people that cannot lay down one 
furlong of rail road, that c^npt mamdu^reone yard of broad 
doth, mya has to depend cm o^ier nations even^for a steel pen and 
a .pin! The ^writer concludes Ms review by remarking that 
culture,” he no doubt means such as is obtained by tl^ study of 
light literature and philosophy, ** we place inMiitdy above mere so- 
called Scientific knowledge.” It is almost hopeless to demonstrate 
the utility of Sdentific.knowledge” to a people when the I^ders 
of their, thought are' so very indifferent to^it. Any one who has 
travelled in European countries must know what science has done 
m those countries for the comfort and happiness of the people. 
In owT'COuntry, the want of " Scientific knowledge ” of sanitation 
IS decimating oui; villages, want of " Sdentific knowledge ” regard¬ 
ing agriculture is* visited with dite fiunines, and wamt of ** Scientific 
knowledge ” regarding manu^tures is reducing the whole nation 
to beggary, I Yet those who have taken upon themselves to instruct 
their countr 3 mien are so dead against sdentMc study 1 
,, We shall next ndace the students' memorial. As stated before, 
a few indents petitioned the educational authorities to make the 
Bengafi language, a subject of examinatkm in the First Arts 
Course. One very good argument they urged was that many 
wokuM^ after pissing the First Arts Examination, go in for the 
studyxif medWine,^ Where a knowledge of Sanskrit was not wanted. 
The University Authotities refused, as* surelyr they had the power 
to do, the prayer of the students. But did they thereby give any 
very intelligent reply to the j’oiing men ? Did they show that the 
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study Sanskrit for six wiilctt"mtt9t be 

ptesing the First Arts Exadihiatieb, >««btildi)e<Of ^ 

students who take medidhe w eWgiheering or la# ^ prbftis'^ 

Sion in life ? Would it not have been a mtttit ntb¥^ ^ItdnigeHt 

settlement of the question if an alteitiative 0^ttt»e''0f %t!tefHjb 

had be^ prescnbed Ibr such studfuits as do hOt 'CUre to Iblitn 

Sanskrit? The authorities seem to 

principles of old Bmhnuins. Yo6 tiatmot IlM'^youmt^iesj 

must follow what we prescribe.' may selettae, 

but we shall make ^u Study'Sanskrit. ' ' . 

We now come to the artksle^ publishes! hy^ ®r. Jogendra 
Chandra Bhiittacharya; and we are bdUndtO TUihafk'that ihOst of 
the arguments Of this leaiwed gentieman are tMius. For 'bi- 
stance, he says at one pklUe^ refeitiffg to the s/tudehK toettlOWal 
we have spoken of above, that if the fndulgence wbitSi tfi(bstaile#ts 
asked ft>r were granted the ofiloe of pandits hi En^gfish' St^io^s 
would he made sinecures; that by the ctntruatfen Of Sanslcrit 
alone we could learn to have setf-resped. The only aigudients 
advanced by this gentleman worth replying to are (l), tMl the 
study of Sanskrit helps the devetopmeht of our verhaailar; this 
argument was also used by the Writer in the Tf4hiine news¬ 
paper, and (a) that Sanskrit may form a common language fi# all 
Itmia. As regards the first we grant that it is so. But dodS it 
foHow therefore that «ll our young men should be !et by the ear 
to study Sanskrit, that they may devdlbp our 'Verriaculaif ? Is 
there no Other occupation in life but to develop out lafigUage, 
that all without exception shotfid be set to that task ? As regards 
the second aigument about Skhs^fit being a common*language all 
(nwr India, a man must be very sanguine indeed who COUld dream 
so j who could think that ^nskrit would take die place of 
Hindi and he understood in the p^ce and in the field, by the great 
and low, the rich and the poor. Hindi already bids fair to be the 
Lingua franca of India, and Of ah languages the difficult SaimAcrit 
has the least chance to dispkce Hindi. Can it even be knagihed 
that a pes^nt on the banks of the Ravi Will direct in Sanskrit 
the way to Lahore, to a tourist from Bengal, or that a ^ntleman 
from Poona will bargain with a shop keeper in TfHtWla ill 
skrit 1 Happy dreamer, if such be thy dream 1 

The next paper that we would review* is of a very different 
character from the foregoing. It Was published ih the '* fitgkfti 
NUthn "* of the 12 th Decemfcr last, as a " communicaled'*' ahkde, 
under the lieiwlmg " The Cal^ttit Sanskrit College." The Writer 
adv ocates the abolition of that College. Holding, as we dO, that 
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Strtrit^fbttQjboAn 0|^Q^9u|;)j^ o|rfSt«4y « o^r <?oU^es, 
Jii»d4l|a^ iic^ n--,vei^..jroip»in«at pliwif ija tuir 

(Jnivflisiljr. ^e> <^not b»t th^e o^ki^to 

bj9 9i>k»a^ (m ,in B^gal wh«fQ Sattsl^it langu^ And 

in < Ail *brnnnb«s slionld Them is the 

of tbe.AinbiQ end the Persian langnages? 
and^wftysee-ne why a similar *iaiM3tnt|oii should not he 

maintained fw the hisiedt of the ^mskrit. Th? writer says that 
th» fSanskiit^^aUege cannot now preteadjao be n special institution. 
It ought all events to he a specif institution. liowever much 
we<Minay differ with the writer, ^e are, nevertheless, much 
obliged to; him lor pi^liahing at this moment extracts from a 
letter which Raja Ram Mohun Roy wrote to the then Governor- 
Gmieia] of India, giving his ppinum as to the valne of education 
whmb the study of ^Sanskrit cpuld impart. We are tempted 
to quote the opinion of that great man for the benefit of dmse 
who hold that the whole>natinn should he compelled to study 
Sanskrit because of the inestimable lore it contains, and the 
** culture ” it imparts to the mind such as no other education could 
give. 

«We find that the Government are establishing a Sanskrit 
School under Hindu Pandits to impmt such knowledge as is 
already current in India. This seminary (similar in character to 
those which existed in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon) (nn 
only be. expected to load the minds of youth with grammatical 
niceties and meta-physical distinctions of little or no practical use 
to the Profmsors or to society. The pupils will then acquire 
what was known two thousand y^s ago with the addition of 
vain and empty subtleties since then produced by speculative men. 

such as is already commonly taught in all parts of India I 

« » « « 

As the sum set apart for the instruction of the natives of 
India was intended by the Government in England for the im¬ 
provement of its Indian subjects, I beg leave to state, with due 
deference to your Lordship's exalted situation, that if the plan 
now adcmted be followed it will completely defi^t the object pro¬ 
posed, since no improvement can be expected from inducing 
young men to consume a dozen of years of the most valuable 
period of their liv^, in acquiring the niceties of Vyakaran or 
Sanskrit Gnuttmar, Ibr instance, in learning to discuss such points 
as the feUowmg: JK'Addn signifying tp eat, ATAdrfn//, he, she or it 
eats, qufity whether KMMH taken as a whole conveys the mean¬ 
ing he, she, or it eats, or are separate parts of the meaning eon- 
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veyed by distinctions of the words, as if in the lAHgttiige 

it were asked how much meaning is there M the m#-ahd lKow 
much in the s and is the whole meaning the woni conveyed 
by these two portions of it distinctly or by them mkeh jointly. 

“Neither can much improvement arise ft’om’eudi^’ipecala' 
tions as the following—which‘are the them^ Su^ested‘%yithe 
Vedanta—m what manner the soul absorbed''in^* the deit^'? 
What relation does it bedr to the Divine essence ? the 

youths be fitted to be better members of society by^h^f^Vedanta 
doctrines, that all visible things have no real exfeteucei that as 
father, brother, &c., &c., have no^actutd entity, Iheycousetiueiitly 
deserve no real affection, and therefore'the sooner We esthpe from 
them and leave the world, the bettCn " ‘ ? 

" Again no essential benefit can be derived by the stu^nt of 
MimAnsd from knowing what is it that makes the kHler ofw goat 
sinless, by pronouncing certain passages of the Vedanta, and what 
is the real nature and operative in^ence of the pasSages ofthe 
Vedas, &c. 

“The student of Naya Shistra Cannot be ^ said to have im¬ 
proved his mind after he has learnt from it into how many ideal 
classes the objects in the Universe are divided, what speculative 
relation, the soul bears to the body, the body'to the soulj the ej'e 
to the ear. • ' 

“ In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility of 
encouraging such imaginary learning as above characterised, i' beg 
your Lordship will be pleased to compare the state of ^science* and 
literature in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon with the pro¬ 
gress of knowledge made sj^ce he wrote. • 

“ If it had been intended to keep the British nation in 
ignorance of real knowledge, the Baconian Philosophy would not 
have been allowed to displace the system of Schoolmen which was 
best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner the 
Sankrit system of education would be best calculated to keep this 
country in darkness, if such had been the policy of the British 
legislature.” • 7 

This was the opinion of the wise men of our country two 
generations ago; but we in our day wo«14 make Sanskrit'a com¬ 
pulsory subject of study, to the detrknent of more Important 
education,—we mean education in sdence. 

As regards the opinion whidi the writer of these pe^es* has 
been favored with by his private friendb> it may belated that, 
among them, as among pimiic writers, the majority are in fevor 
of making Sanskrit a compulsory branch of study. It ma^, how- 



ev«v^itdded»tb4tit QQt tibK>se i^^raijt of the 

SaaBkn£r»lftnguag«>A«{|u^.ii^ eompHlsory sub* 

ject. A hi^;^ieddeat 0 d.f«ntloinao/ one whote tukeb his degree 
of M.fAt^of ‘t,im CfUout^ University «i Sen^iitr a few cabers 
who-bed tehwa ^ Seiid^t^ in their B. A*'-l&mnitiiatio 9 , agreed 
with^«!Si^iter,4n^thi&idngthat Sanskrit ou^ to give place.to 
Sciencee inonr^lh>Clegii^8tUd^ Be that it may;i the very &ut of 
the<ininority> being on. the side o| mal^ Sanskrit an optional 
subjecUdoeas^not* prove ,that they It is worth while 

remeiid)esing that eyeey reibrmatian .Ix^an ndth a minority^ The 
question theretoe should be settled on its own merits. 

vhardly necessary to discuss the atgum^ts with which 
the several Inends were kind enoi^h to lavor the writer in 
support of their opinion; as they are much on tlm same lines 
as those here discussed. There is something of an air of 
patriotisHn m-Upholding tl^oause of our ancient hmguage, some* 
thing so gratifying in believing thsd it contains a highly valu* 
able literature^ something so charming and sweet in the Ian* 
guage itself ; and m the other ham^ something so- ungracious to 
believe that the wisdom and the literature of our forekithers have 
wholly or in great part been overshadowed by the science and 
literature of foreigners^ that many are tempted to over^timate 
the worth of, and stand as champions to the cause of Sanskrit 
education. But it must not be forgotten that in compelling our 
young men to waste their time for such sentimental reasons in 
useless studio, and to prevent thorn hom acquiring true know¬ 
ledge which has made nations great and civilized, we are doing a 
positive harm«to the cause of ouv advancement and civilization. 
There is, however, one argument communicated by a friend of 
exceptional education and intelligence, in favor of making San¬ 
skrit a compulsory branch of study in India, which we would men- 
tion^ It may be thus stated;— 

Considering that Sanskrit language and literature bad so long 
been practically an exclusive property of one sect, the Brahmans, 
and how that sect used it to impose a most appalling superstition, 
and a most servile tyranny on tlie mass of the people} it would 
be a- positive gain to the country and to the cause of humanity 
itself if* the lore and wisdom of our ancestors were no longer an 
exclusive property of one sect, but made a common inheritance of 
all} 80 that Uli>.inay read them juid exanune them and interpret 
tlmn by then own light and reason, instead of an interpreta¬ 
tion being dictated to them by a selfish class interested in 
keeping up an intellectual monopoly. Every one may then see 
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whvt our ancient religion was, what the teachings of*oinr 
sopby and dictates of our> ^ages were, and thua theht^.&brk of 
super^tion may be broken down, never agaui< to be bii% ^ 

We are ready to admit that a monopoly of education whieh the 
Brahmans enjoyed was a cause of disaster to the counliry at large. 
To such an extent the ancient Htorature of our Oountiy^has b(9ennse4 
and is still being used in ma|ntah^g a grovelling siqierMittoit and iiT 
blocking up the way to progreaerto sucdi m extent the authority ol 
our shastras has been set up against the adoption of any reliDim^ and 
the so called “ gbrious pa^/’ invoked for continuing mischievoiis, 
nay, vicious practices, that one would almost be jus^d in wish** 
mg that we had been, like the islanders, wkhout a literataire 
and witjiout a past. But we do not see that m order to break 
through the shackles of this superstition we all need learn Sanskrit 
First, because the superior influences of WestomiSdenceand litera¬ 
ture are well able to drive away any superstitioB which priestly 
craft may invent or antiquity may sanction. In htct the opposi¬ 
tion which has been set up against the time-honored superstitions 
of our country had already begun before Sanskrit became a 
compulsory subject of study in our Colleges, and is due ’to 
Western education alone. Secondly, if &uidtrit be matte a 
compulsory branch of study, would it lead to a general study 
of the Shastras and to the critical examination of the ancient 
writings of our country ? Some will no doubt do il^ f.c., those 
who have a taste and inclination to study the subject, and they 
will study it even if Sanskrit be not compulsorily taught in our 
schools. But it is pretty certain that a compulsory study of that 
language will not lead to a wide spread study and examination of 
our literature. The reason is'not far to seek. Sanskrit is not like 
a modem language which if once learnt enables one to read any 
book in that language. One may have a very decent knowledge 
of Sanskrit, quite as much as is learnt at present up to the B.A. 
standard, and yet may be unable to understand r^dily any book 
that may be opened out to him. It will certainly take time and 
energy to understand a book, in Sanskrit, not previously read. This 
IS a serious obstacle in the way of studying Sanskrit literature. 
We shall illustrate the truth of these remarks by an instance. 
What a transcendental religion and deep phUosophy almost 
beyond the comprehension of man were the Vedas supposed to 
contain, till a popular translation appeared which showed what 
the books are ? Sanskrit has been for over twiaity years a com" 
pulsory subject of study in our. colleges, and yet the Vedas 
remained unstudied by the general public and would have 
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remained so, andrthe myth abmtt them permitted to eontintte but 
for a poimiar translation^ If the mass Of the people of Bengsd 
now know more about these books than they did before, it is be¬ 
cause a Benpli halation appeared, and not because the com¬ 
pulsory study of Sanskrit enabled the people to read and 
undeit^d them*^ Situihtriy if it be tb^ht desirable that 
Che religion and i^iitosophy, the more substantial portion of our 
ancient literature should be popularly known^ it must be by means 
of traUSlatioa, aniiMnoi by^mpuleory eiiiiOs^lOn m Stokril. the 
popularizing of our dassics, the^uulnldmg of the gate to the store 
house ofour^iterature must therefore be left to translations, and to 
spedahstSi timse wIk) would stw^ our ancient lore even if Sanskrit 
weiie not a compulsory sutiject e^tildy, and not to the mass of 
students presasd >to learn a language only to forget it as soon as 
they are out of ikeir colleges. 

As the question of making Sanskrit an optional and Science a 
compulsory branch of study for ow rising generations is of high 
imporinnee, in as much as on it depends the future civiU2nt}on of 
our country mid lhe comfort and happiness of our pecple, we have 
thought it Qur (hity to lay the subject once more before om 
countrymen andour educational authorities It is left to them to 
decide how the question should be settled. 


J. C. PUTT. 
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LOW-CASTE BJNOWM TMB.MMUMmtMA 

TflSTmOT. 

< .1 » 

According to tbe ia^'Cei^us^'thet^-'am<' 4 ;;n Hiadti c£^es 
in the District of Maimensin^.' * Betw^aii^ the>^y|^M;IasS AryaD 
Brahmin and the aboriginal Ganro of stock, 

there are a good many casteS'-*‘probably of dOicent-^me 

of which are classed las <pur&, others are non*pure lowMcastes and 
the rest, semi-hinduized aborigines. Under otflr very eyes, the 
low-castes are every day creeping* upwanfe to the? higher stand- 
aids of ceremonial observance of the ^re Mindns and the 
aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tnbes are beaming slowly merged 
in the ordinary Hindu popnkdion. Tbe phenomenon Of non- 
aggressive proselytj^m by which .Hindmsni is slowly but surely 
absorbing tlie less civilized tribes of the Garo Hills, is very 
distinctly observed, though on a small scale, in the district of 
Maimensingh. 

There seem to be three distinct stages through which the 
aboriginal tribes of the hills and jungle, pass before they are 
absorbed into the religious and social federation of the Hindus— 
before, in fact, they rise to the dignity of distinct Hindu castes. 

The first stage consists in the gradual change in their modes 
of life in order to suit the improved condition of society of the 
composite population among which they settle down and in the 
adoption of some of the respectable manners and customs of the 
high-bred Hindus. They pass into the second stage when they 
are able to secure a Brahmin priest to officiate at their domestic 
ceremonies of birth, marriage and death, still retaining, however 
soipe of the primitive customs—such as remarriage of widows 
and the like. The process of transition is comp^e when they 
not only entertain a Brahmin priest to minister to them but also 
conform to all or nearly all the social rules, and the laws of 
custom as well as of conduct, of the pure Hindus. 

According to the above classification, the low 'castes may be 
divided into three distinct groups :—the first group consisting of 



1 t«i5^i!i(y/‘Dalu,H^a*i|?’IB^feJ H«§i, «i«a‘^R^attellX'tlie second 
'grotiiy^i»dMifg^tlteBh»k(i2r,<<)ham ; and'the third 

group, Jhalotf/Khifehrto, SiM Suhor^obtoik 

and'f'o&r^ j • <it'^'> ' 

' k Is^tiot to«lte Uhdferetood that the-t&steifiN^tion is an oxhaus- 
ti«r»ihiidb^4liat^kltd castesdn the last t#&^i^d«ps atohte time 

ahor^iiids. - Tlife 3 ^''jliigtit hate been so^lK thliditii^and the Mistant 
I {iast^ibut to ^ow 'at moment,‘thjit 

they.n«e»efal»«Hgh*ttHwbfes largely rnodifiedby^^'HiiMu admixture 
excepthl^ that'there i$ still a '^rongsdn'-aryab leaven traceable 
arnongfiliemi As {regards the tdbes in the lirst grotip, there^can 
ai^ no-audh doubt in the tnattbi^'' Th 0 if''V«f}’‘t!ut of the fiMJe-nand 
sortie of thcwr^esent beliefs^ and bustoiii^ clearly that they 
wore at rto date the dboriginahMes of Mhilhfbrid forests, 

who Yme gradually<rtielted^'di>Wn to settled life, copying Hindu 
rites and becoming fused urttb the general Hihdu Community. 

Let us, first, take tire Garos< They, are admittedly an abori- 
^md moe. They are>nOw«divided into two weii‘defined sections, 
ifiM f.^*>itlvirtg in^thodiilthi, Itrtd the living 

in the plains. The former form a» wbUMhftai^ted group in thb wild 
tiwets of'h^ and fUn^lO)'while >*the latter T^^nt the curious 
speotack^ of being gtadiMdly?pounded'in the morttir of Hinduism. 
Their System'of'tillage represents a stage half way betwe^ the 
fkum cultivation of the' hiK Garos and the settled agriculture of 
the Hindus. They do not, on the one hand, burn a pafch in the 
jtmglU, take a few crops off it and then move on to fresh fields 
and pastures newnor cm the Other hand, do they go on culti¬ 
vating the* «mie fields from generation to generatimi. They are 
gradually learaing the use of the plough. 

Their religion partakes more of the demonolatry of the hill 
Garos than of the fetichism and polytheism of the low caste 
Hindus. But they have been seen, in company with the semi- 
Hinduised tribes, to worship and offer propitiatory gifts to, a stone 
marked with^a cbtub<of red paint under a big banyan tree. 

They speak twot languages Garo and Bimgali—are called 
£}aMd^. They g^e both Garo and Hindu names to their 
cdiihireni. T^heeir male adults wear the^ drdinary Bengali 
white«their women and old men as a rule, wear their primitive 
Garoickrthi iThey no longer hve in chemgs or huts raised on piles. 
Imtecb these Garos of the pteins are approaching the first state of 
evotetioi? and there^eems to be little dpttbt»—that a generation or 
two heooe^ imey wfiL loudly knock ht the gate of Hinduism for 
admiltmiccr in^ its hsdlowed precincts, ** 
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The Dalus have fairly mtered tba fir^ I^hey ^med, 

it is said, a clan of Hill garos and migrated about a jggo to 

the plains. Formerly, they had a dialect of thejv^pwn^which 
they have all but forgotten Hunter's Statistical Acootmt of 
Assam, Vol 11 ., p. 147). They have, both males and .toales, 
altogether laid aside their primitiye dress and adopted the Bengali 
dress and disown all relationship with the hill men. Vestigea of 
their primitive customs, however, are still found amosig them^ For 
instance, their rule of succession clearly shows that they were at 
one time closely akin to the Garos, The succession among the 
Garos, as is well known, is in the female line. The line of succession 
among the Dalus is, wife, daughter, wife's sister, wife's sister's 
daughter and so on. at present the iohmlimoe » gradually 
gravitating towards the male line. They do not marry the widows 
of their maternal uncles, as the Garos do, although widow marriage 
and divorce are still practised by them. In feet, several customs 
of the Garos connected with marriage and the rights of property 
are still practised by the Dalus, but there is observable a rapid 
sliding into Hindu customs and a cmitinuous attempt at social 
assimilation with the Hindu castes. 

We have included theHajangs, Koch, Had! and Rajbansis in 
the first group, but in reality these tribes are on the debatt^feland 
between the first and second gron^. The Hajongs have now been 
split up into two sections; one section sidll retaining somesof their 
old noH'tHindu customs and having no priests to minister to them; 
while the other section has obtained the services of brahmin pur&hits 
to preside at their domestic ceremonies and assuming the airs of 
clean Sudras, has given up drinking packwai beer and*has imiounc- 
ed all taste for pork and fowl. They now give themselves out as 
thorough Vaistnabs. The feet that a brahmin now officiates at the 
domestic ceremonies of these pure Hajangs is a sure sign that they 
have drifted on into Bndimanism. The Hadis and Koch have been 
similarly split up into two sections. Their primitive customs regard¬ 
ing marriage and rights of property have been ccmsiderably modified 
m the course of ages—^but widow-^marriage still prevaife among 
all these tribes. The Rajbansis are altogether a superior race. 
They have got their Brahmin priests and their habits ate scEupu- 
lously clean. They exhfeit in a most striking form, the 
compromising spirit and as^ilative nature 4>f Hindtnsm, when 
brought in contact with races of /fewer dvilisation. The feoe of 
all the tribes in the first group is of the Tibeto-Btmnan (Mongo¬ 
lian) type, and this would fb to show that these anub'Sios^ tribes 
have had an affinity with the aboriginal hilUaoes; but their adop- 
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tWli of several Hfddti and theifiS^tsffnmdnt of Brahmin 

priests at th^ir dotfiestid "dsr^Smofties *odly their admis¬ 

sion inter the' Brahtittnifcai orfied hut 'ahso their evdhitidn into 
regwlar'Hindticasthsorsiib-castes. • " ' 

We'how cottlb "titthe *se<iond ^oup. Although it canhot be 
with* any cettdMy pVesdicafed of the castas itichided in this group 
that they have hear’ affinity with ther' hill tribes, a non-hr)'an 
element; more'dr ^tess dilut^,''is still traceable among them, 
while ^tiie of' their habits an# customs and their worship of 
stocks and stones show that the}'’, tho%h in the etirKest and 
lowest phase' of Hinduism, may be still called Hindus—theii 
partiality for pofk and thcfir worship' of demons are a sure 
sign of a iion-aryan leaven, which has not, as yet, Worked 
itself out. Widow-martiage is Idll in vogue among these castes 
but it is interesting to observb how this custom is graduall}’’ 
disappearing among certain sections of these castes. For instance, 
the caste of the Chaiidals in the Maimensiiig Thstrict, has 
separated into three classes, that nevfer eat and seldom intermarry, 
with one another. They are sub-divided into fishermen, oilmen 
and agrichlturists, according to their occrt]5ations. Wfdow-raarriage, 
which is one Of the characteristics of Non-Aryan tribes, and which 
was formerly univeTsallv practised, has within a few years been 
abandoned by the agriculturist Section of the Chandals. Although 
he has adopted many Hindu ideas, the agriculturist Chandal 
still retains his partiality for pork and spirit. Similarly the Bhiu- 
malis have been sub-diwded into two groups—in one of which, 
the custom of widow-marriage does not now obtain. 

We noW come to the thirl! group of castes. Among them, 
all the Brahminical rules regarding caste and all the Hindu Customs 
in connection wth marriage and rights of property are strictly fol¬ 
lowed. The only difference between them and the higher Hindu 
castes consists in this, that wlule the latter are ministered by 
High class Brahmins, degraded Brahmins or Barnobrahmins as 
they are called, officiate at the religious and social ceremonies oi 
the former. Now who are these Barnobrahmins * Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, C.S., in an article in the Cakuila Retnew, propounded the 
theory tlmt the}'' were perhaps the aboriginal priests wdio used M 
minister to the religious wants of the tribes and who had now 
assumed the name of Brahmins; because the tribes had entered 
wtlrfil the pale of Hinduism. His theory, in a word, is the evolu- 
tioft O'f aboriginal priiests into Hinduized Brahmins and not the assi- 
mihitton of dcjgraded ^Brahmins *with Hinduized aborigines. 
Mfe theory however is not borne out by the facts observed in*the 
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Maimensing District. There, the Barnobrahmins were invariably 
pure Brahmins, having fallen from their high estate by some 
liaison with low-caste women or by marrying into inferior grades 
and so forth. Sometimes, a large fee is sufficient to tempt a pure 
Brahmin of the lower grade to act as purohits to those semi-Hin- 
duized tribes, and the high social position ^iven them by the caste 
for which they officiate is often a great inducement. To them, 
come great profit as well as repute by the addition to the crowd 
to whom their religious ministry has become indispensable. 
These Barnobrahmins are the most active missionaries of popular 
Hinduism, and to them, we owe, in a great measure, the gradual 
brahraanizing of the aboriginal non-aryan and casteless tribes 
tliroughout Bengal. 

There seems to be a sharp Kile of demarcation between the 
castes of the third group, and the pure castes of NobosAks who 
are just above them in point of socid status. To use a geological 
phrase, there seems to be a “ fault ” between these strata of castes. 
No instance has been observed, of a caste of the third group 
struggling to be promoted to the caste of pure Hindus and to be 
ministered by high class Brahmins. These castes seem te be quite 
contented with their Barnobrahmins—who satisfy all their needs, 
social and religious, and who exact smaller fees than the pure 
high-class Brahmin priests. 

We have thus briefly shown how the aboriginal and semi¬ 
aboriginal tribes are creeping towards Hinduism and the low- 
castes adopting the caste rules and the higher standard of 
ceremonial observance of the pure Hindus. As to whether this 
jirocess is of advantage to them Or not, we shall content ourselves 
with quoting the opinion of an impartial authority. Dr. W. W. 
Hunter. “ To the aboriginal races, with their witch-finders and 
murrain-spreaders and perpetual fear of sorcerers and devils, the 
advantage is more evident. A Brahmin has only to set up his 
leafliut in the glens and to mark a stone or trunk of a tree with 
a daub of red paint and the poor malignant spirits of the forest flee 
before the powerful Hindu gods. The legend of the Arch-angel 
smiting down the demon with his sword is every year, enacted in 
some forest recess of India. An authoritative system of worship is a 
great comfort to these backward races, hummed in by the uncontrol¬ 
led forces of tropical nature, as it teaches them how to propitiate 
the mysterious powers and tends to liberate their minds from the 
terrors of the unseen. 1 have nd sjnnpathy with those who would 
minimize the results of Christian missionary enterprise in India. 
But the Indian Census, in spite of obscurities of classification, 
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proves that Hinduism is a religion wluch has not as yet exhausted 
its mandate. For the hundreds which it ipSes to Christianity or 
to Islam or to the new theistic sects, thousands of the lower races 
crowd into its fold. To those races, Hindooism means a change 
from the fear of demons to the worship of Oods.” 


X K. BOSE. 
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A DIALOGUE. 

" Wherefore love her ? If she loves not, 
Will to-morrow change her heart ? 

If with all thy prayers she moves not, 

It were better you should part ? *' 

Yes ; but love grows sometimes slowly, 

In a heart that’s true and holy ; 

Blossoms on unkindly soil, 

To reward the worker’s soil, 

And 1 too wait, through sun and shower, 
For Love'^ snecl immortal flower. 

“ Wherefore wait—if She disdain thee 
.Vs too mean to win her care ? 

Fortune, honour— these may gain thee 
Lovers here and everywhere ?” 

Yes; but Love alone have I, 

Love that waits and will not die ; 

Love that never strives in vain, 

And may yet o’ereorfle disdain. 

Who knows? perhaps, as years decline 
Her'' may stoop to welcome mine. 

“ Why presume ? What can’st thou offer 
That will serve thee to atone ? 

Thou—a mark for* every scoffer, 

Base to ail eyes—most thine own ?” 

Oniy Lm'e . and my endeavour 
To be woithy of her ever. 

She may rouse to generous deeds 
The soul that for her presence pleads, 

And leach me how, by God’s strong grace. 
To win for her a worthy place: 

" But her love—her heart's vv'hole lov'e. 
Unchanging, without end. 

That now so proudly soars above,— 

What hope that it will bend P’^ 

This;—that my loyal faith will reach. 
Better than vow, or prayer, or speech, 

A heart that sorrows have controlled, 

And earth's vain fancies cannot hold; 
Perchance the need of love anti rest. 

Some day, may bring her to my breast. 

BEL. 


March 
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WEB AW, EX-Kim OF BURMAH. 

. in. 

Shortly after the flight of Selin-Soopayah, the marriage of 
Thebaw with the Princess Soopayah-Lat was celebrated with much 
magnificence, and she became his Chief queen or Queen of the 
South ; and also Thebaw’s only queen for many years. Soopayah- 
Lat is a very fine looking young lady, with features that express 
mildness of disposition and goodness of heart. It is certain that 
any physiognomist, looking on the Burmese Queen, would credit 
the asseveration of sister Teresa, the good Lady Superior already 
mentioned, who has stated most emphatically, that Soopayah-Lat 
had nothing whatever to do with the massacres that have given 
Mandalay an unenviable-notoriety. In fact, the queen knew 
nothing of them till after their commission. 

Soopayah-Lat is unusually fair for a Burmese, and of ([iicenly 
deportment, with pleasantly courteous manners. In the days of 
her ascendancy and happiness, Soopay-Lat used to be remarkable 
for light-heartedness, laughing at the slightest provocation as 
heartily as any school-girl, and often, by so doing, upsetting tlfe 
rigid etiquette and gravity of demeanour observable at the Burmese 
Court; for the queen’s joyousness prpved contagious, and when 
she gave vent to peal after peal of iiearly girlish laugliter, the 
infection could not be resisted, and the maids of honour, princesses, 
and other ladies who might be present in Court joined in the 
merriment, until there was a general giggle. Soopay-Lat was 
extremely kind in her treatment of the royal princesses wlio re¬ 
sided at Court with her. Her kindliness of heart and queenly 
disposition displayed itself in her showering gifts on her people ; 
especially on the citizens of Mandalay, Queen Soopay-Lat’s 
maids used to be kept busy weaving tumiens and putsoes,. of 
brightly coloured and rich silks, and of unique and fantastic de¬ 
signs, which were all subsequently bestowed as gifts on the people ; 
in fact, these gifts were bestowed so largely, that there was quite 
a manufactory for them, in. the royal household. 

Though so merry at times, S»opayah-Lat, when circumstances 
required it, could play the queen right royally. And she never 
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acted in a more queenly way than on the downfall of her husband. 
During that period of gloom and dismay at the palace at Mandalay, 
she rose above the circumstances, casting aside the nervousness 
natural to woman under such an ordeal, she stood spiritedly and 
laithfully by her husband’s side. She, has shown herself since that 
lime, to be an affectionate and faithful wife, and a woman of a 
trul>' royal spirit. Soopayah-Lat would undergo, more than 
ordinary difficulty and peril, if thereby she could hope to restore her 
husband to his former position, and recall the glories of her 
House. 

Thebaw's queen—Soopayah-Lat—[the second wife Thebaw 
has taken being quite overshadowed by the graces and abilities of 
his first wife,]—is despite her refined and almost girlish features, 
a woman of no ordinary mental powers ; the strength of character 
she possesses is most remarkable for a woman. From the time 
she became the wife of Thebaw, she has exercised a remarkable 
ascendancy over him. Her power over him has been so great, 
that either she must have urged him to commit, and commended 
the committal of the massacres at Mandalay, which were 
all perpetrated subsequent to her union with Thebaw, or she was 
innocent of all such design and knowledge, and Thebaw has 
sinned by passiveness rather than by active consent, for it seems 
unaccountable that he should have kept his wife ignorant of the 
intended cold-blooded and horrible crimes. 

Sister Teresa’s impartial and doubtless true testimony is that 
the queen w'as completely innocent, this good man has testified 
clearly and distinctly that Soopayah-Lat knew nothing of these 
terrible deeds till after they were perpetrated. The testimony 
Sister Teresa has borne of Soopayah-Lat’s character is certainly 
very favorable, but the testimony iS given in such simple language 
that it bears stamped, as it W'ere, on its face the force of truth ; 
the words used do not permit of their being ascribed to the 
good sister’s imagination. This good lady has certainly spoken 
in w'arm terms of the last of the Bunnese queens, when she re¬ 
counted the grateful feelings the queen always manifested towards 
her ; she said Soopayah-Lat showed an affectionate remembrance 
of the acts of kindness, and the notice of Jierself, shown wffien she 
was a neglected little girl. 

During Soopay-Lat's rule. Sister Teresa was always warmly 
and affectionately welcomed at the palace at Mandalay; and her 
advice was listened to with marked attention, and doubtless 
exercised an wholesome influencc on the queen. He would, indeed^, 
be a most desperate maligner who would ever dream of stating, 
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that Sistejr Ter^a could have counselled her Iriend, to launch into, 
and continue a career of horrible cruelty £u4d bloodshed, a career 
which laughed, so to say, scornfully at the rights of the people to 
be anything else but a mere machine, to furnish revenue for the 
King, and the units of whom served, as opportunity offered, as 
objects, for the King to display the cruelties tlrat a bad heart 
could inflict. The conclusion, all impartial apd reasonable* men 
will come to will surely be, that from the moral ascendancy the 
queen, Soopayah-Lat, exercised over Thebaw, she was either 
tlie instigator and active participator in all the crimes im¬ 
puted to him, or otherwise, if ,she was innocent both in 
knowledge and deed of these offences, her husband, Thebaw, could 
not be guilty of them in the sense he has been held accountable, 
but only guilty in so far as he permitted them to be carried out in 
his name, at the proposal or bidding of a powerful minister, and 
a cordon of no less powerful co-ministers. In other words, he 
sinned by weakly assent, when he should have uttered a powerful 
and decided dissent. I would not be understood to sav that 
Thebaw committed no arbitrary act, or deed of WTong, of his own 
accord, far from it. Such a statement would only show a want ol 
knowledge of the way of Eastern absolute monarebs, and the 
systems in operation at their Courts. 

Some may ask why the Tynedah-Mengzee deemed it c.\- 
pedient to imbue his hands with the blood of the members of the 
royal family. The palpable answer is, to save his own neck, and 
that which is impalpable is the hard cruel nature of the man, to 
whom, human suffering and human blood wjis of little account. 
This cunning Burman reasoned thus ; he had gone too far to recede 
vvlien as an accomplice to a plot to place Thebaw on the throne, 
he had beguiled so many of the princes and imprisoned them, 
besides he had not caged the whole of them. The principal 
Prince, the man who liad most right to the throne was at large 
and under British protection. Well, suppose any of these captive 
princes succeeded in escaping and coming into a position of power, 
his life would most surely be forfeited, hence it was better that 
they should be destroyed. Dead men are powerless for vengeance. 
The murders were committed, also, with a view of striking terror 
to the hearts of the Nyoung-Yon Prince, and of the other princes 
who had escaped from Burmese into British territory, and to sliow 
them what they might expect should they fall into the hands of 
the paramount power at Mandalay. The Queen of the South 
was an active co-adjutor of the chief minister’s, in securing the 
destruction of the princes, and thus removing as many otthe 
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agenls ui> possible, of the future supposed downfall of her son-in- 
law and lier daughter. 

Doubtless it was so pointed out to Thebaw, that the only 
^\ ciy he could hope to reign in safety, Avould be by destroying the 
]Miiices who were then in his power, and removing persons from 
his path who might in the future be inimical to his interests, 
licsiclcs such action would' paralyze with terror, those of the 
princes wlio had escaped| and would probably prevent them from 
]>urposing to invade Upper-Burmah, and thus the country would 
be kept quiet and free from anarchy, which always results from 
waging a civil war. Doubtless such representations were the means 
used to obtain his assent to the carrying out of the terrible crimes. 

'riiebaw had barely been seated on tire throne for a few 
months, when a series of horrible massacres begun at Mandalay. 
Seventy of the princes and princesses of the royal blood, wnth 
many of their children were murdered. It has been staled, that 
one of the princesses was pregnant and that she was dis¬ 
emboweled in the presence of her husband. The old prince, who 
was the Governor of Rangoon in 1552, when it was captured by 
the English, was a man who liad a good record of service done 
for the State, but the remembrances of such services did not save 
him from a cruel death. They filled the old man's mouth with 
gunpowder and blew his head off. The perusal only of the revolt¬ 
ing atrocities perpetrated at this period in Mandalay, makes the 
blood run cold in one’s veins, and one only too gladly drops a veil 
over the scenes of cruelty presented to the mind, and desires 
most earnestly to forget the horrible story. 

The strangest part, connected with these awfuh incidents is, 
that many of Thebaw's subjects approved of these massacres, on 
the ground that their perpetration ensured peace and order and 
prevented civil war in the countr}', and hence Thebaw did hot 
incur general unpopularity on acccunt of tliese wholesale raurd^s. 
Tlie traditions of the nation so used the people to this sort of 
thing in the royal family, that doubtless the absence of blood 
shedding, on a new King’s accession, w'ould be cause for much sur¬ 
prise. What, however, ivas one ctiuse of Thebaw's unpopularity, 
which degraded him in the eyes of Jiis |»30ple, and which they 
could not forgive him, wks his having only one wife, and in per¬ 
mitting her to have such an ascendancy over him. All Kings of 
Burmah, hitherto, began their reign with four chief queens—the 
Queens of the South, East, West, and North/ but here was this 
cfliiminate and degenerate prince content only with one queen. 
And his subjects resented such an innovation. 
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After spending ten most interesting days, we left Thebes, and 
arrived at Dendarah, where there is a very fine ruin of a temple, 
in which we spent a day. This is the temple at which the sepoys 
are said to have worshipped, when the Indian army was brought 
into Egypt, and the frequent representation of thecowjis a deity 
would fully account for the fact. On the ceiling of the pronaos there 
is also a very remarkable zodiac, and astronomical subjects, with two 
very long and extraordinary wide female figures on either side. 

This temple was dedicated to the goddess Athor, and is of 
much later date than man}'^ of the other monuments, having been 
built in the time of the Romans. On its back wall are figures 
three or four times as large as life, purporting to be portriats of 
the celebrated Cleopatra and her son Cassarion. I cannot say 
that either the features or figures correspond with the renown (;f 
her beauty, though both are pleasing. Probably Egyptian archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture were both on the decline when this temple 
was built, it being assigned to the age of the Ptolemies, while 
some of thq sculptures were not; finished till the reign of Tiberius. 
There are a number of long Chambers built in the thickness of the 
walls, that have only lately been discovered, and to judge from 
the perfect and uninjured condition of the sculptures, were not 
known to the Persian invaders of Egypt. 

We passed the “ White Monastery,” which is interesting on 
account of its being one of the early Christian settlements. Some 
of the monks swam olf to our boats, in accordance wth their 
long-established custom, and we gave them a few small presents. 
It is curious that these Copts or Egyptian Christians acknowledge 
Saint George for their patron saint. Pocoeke supposes this mon¬ 
astery to have been erected in the time of the Empress Helena. 
The Copts are still a numerous and very interesting race in Eg)*pt. 
and claim to be descend^ts of the early converts of Saint Mark. 

We wandered for a day] through the tombs or grottos ot 
Beni Hassain, excavated in the rock on the side of a hill, and 
reckoned among the most ancient in Egypt. The paintings* oii 
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the walls are of much the same description as in the tombs of the 
kings at Thebes, excepting that manly sports are here represented, 
hunting the wild animals of Africa, wrestling, and so forth, even 
women being engaged in feats of strength and agility. Some of the 
columns supporting the roofe of these grottos struck me as being very 
chaste and beautiful, resembling what is known as the Doric style. 

he antiquities of Memphis and pyramids of Sakarah next 
engaged our attention; but only mounds of broken brick and 
pottery, and a few large fragments of stone, and dilapidated statues 
dug out of the earth, remain to mark the site of wliat was once 
the capital of Egypt, a city that, according to Diodorus, had a 
circuit of 150 stades, or upwards of 17 miles. Here stood the 
famous temple of Pthah, the Egyptian Vulcan, now covered by the 
sand from the desert and alluvial deposit from the river. A verj’ 
large and beautiful colussus, which must at some period have been 
thrown from its pedestal, is said to mark the probable site of the 
temple. A quiet, benignant repose is well expressed in the 
leatures of this statue, and round its neck is suspended a sort of 
small breast-plate, not unlike the Wrim and Thumurim of the 
Jews; many other broken figures may be seen lying about, which 
were once covered with earth some ten or twelve feet deep, and 
have only of late been dug out. 

It was in this city that Moses was brought up and educated 
in all the knowledge of the Egyptians by Pharaoh's daughter, and 
it was here where the famous bull “ Apis” was kept. Some short 
distance off in the desert, beyond the pyramids of Sakarah, which 
are in a ruined state, the tombs of these sacred bulls have been 
discovered very lately, and are among the most interesting monu¬ 
ments of Eg>’pt. They were found and excavated by a French¬ 
man who has busily despoiled them of their most valuable anti¬ 
quities. The excavation, I may remark, is of vast extent. I 
greatly admired twenty-four very large and beautifully polished 
black and red granite sarcophagi found here; they are by far the 
finest in Egypt, or, as 1 fency, in the world. 

We had wandered from this some distance into the desert, 
examining some ancient ruins supposed to be those of the “ Sera- 
peon,” mentioned by Herodotus, wlren i^wartfe of twenty Arabs 
surrounded us and demanded our money. „They were anned with 
iron-bound clubs, and the sheik or head man had a gun, while we 
(one companion and myself) had our walking sticks, and 1 had 
my belt on, with pistol and hunting-knife under my dress. Our 
servants advised and entreated us' to give up our money as the 
only means of safety; and as we did not hearken to them they 
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soon made off, leaving \is within the ring formed by the Arabs. 
We first tried reasoning with the rascals, saying we would have 
no objection to give them a present, as we had come into what 
they termed their territory, but that they in return must conduct 
us in safety back to our b(mt. They declined to do this, and would 
have stripped us of everything we had. The ^eik brought mat¬ 
ters to a crisis by pointing his gun at my companion, and repeat¬ 
ing his demand for oUr money or our livw; on which my fellow- 
traveller very pluckily laid hold of the muzJite and tried to wrench 
the gun out of the Arab’s hands. I had considerable difficulty in 
warding off two blows made wnth clifes at his head, one of which 
would probably have been fatal. 

Finding the affeir likely to be serious, I drew my pistol from 
my belt, but did not wish to take their lives if I could help it, 
for however justifiable in self-defence, it would have oblig^ us 
to flee the country. I called out to my companion to let go the 
gun and allow me to manage the armed Sheik, thinking that they 
would leave us alone when they saw our determination to resist; 
my friend complied, but the brigand by whom he was attacked 
instantly put the muzzle of his gun to my breast, Saying “ Ana 
d^reubak ” (I’ll shoot you),’’ I had but time to dash it aside with 
one liand, while with my pistol I struck him a heavy blow across 
the forehead, which brought him to the ground, as if shot, his 
face covered with blood. As my assailant’s hands fell powerless 
at the same instant, I seized his gun, and using it as a club, we 
easily sent the rest flying across the desert, two of them carrying 
our mark along with them. I then smashed the stock of the gun 
over a stone, and threw it ajvay, and we proceeded without 
further molestation. When all was quiet, we went on inspecting 
some curious mummy-pits of the Ibis, or sacred crane of the 
Egyptians, sbme perfect Specimens of which we found preserv'ed 
in earthen jars, and returned to our boats in the evening. 

Such adventures are not common now in Egypt, and only 
occur probably to those who go beyond the beaten track. The 
Arabs of the desert are a strange, wild race, wretchedly poor and 
their lawless life is often a necessity. The bulk of the present 
inhabitants of Egypt, the fellahs, or agricultural class, are quiet 
and peaceable, but their condition is very miserable; their lites 
seem to be spent in vain efforts to avoid a grinding taxation, and, 
if possible, to escape what is to them a still greater tyranny, the 
conscription, or more properly speaking, kidnapping, for the army 
of the Padsha, for whom or for whose welfare they can have no 
patriotic regard. The prophetic doom that they should be 
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" trodden under foot and abased,” a nation that should “ ever be 
under the rule of foreigners,” has most fully come to pass; Cleo¬ 
patra was their last sovereign of Egyptian birth. 

To preserve them from service in their ruler's army, parents 
will put out a son's right eye, and the young men themselves will 
not hesitate to cut off the first joint of their right fore-^finger. 
The number met thus mutilated surprises every stranger. Egypt 
would be the easiest country in the world to conquer. The 
people possess no liberty to ‘fight for; they have no patriotism, 
how should they! They cannot call their own bodies, far less 
the land they till, their own. It is too often a weary fight with 
them to keep body and soul together. - In Upper Egypt I wit¬ 
nessed two heart-rending scenes of woe; a husband carried off 
by force from his w'eeping, helpless frimily; snatched up and 
dragged away by blood-thirsty, reckless Amout soldiery, when 
working for a bare subsistence in liis field, from which bis hard 
task-master drew the profits ; and a young man, still but a boy, 
torn from his mother's aims, who lay wailing on the river bank, 
and would not be comforted, long after the Amout’s merkeb had 
floated away with her son for ever. These stolen conscripts 
never come back again they told me. A large proportion soon 
pine and die in the barrack imprisonment they first suffer; and 
if they suiwive this ordeal, is still no return; desertion is punished 
with death, and there is no discharge or pension even for the old. 

Early in the morning of the following day, after about an hour 
and a half’s ride from the river bank, opposite the great pyramids, 
we arrived at the sphinx. This most fantastic animal, which 
has been ever looked upon as ope of the greatest wonders of 
Egypt, is quite close to the largest Pyramid, and is supposed to 
have represented “ Royalty,” the union of intellect and physical 
force; though some ancient writers coftsidered it the Father of 
Terror. Its most striking attribute is its immensity. There is still 
a degree of placid beauty about its features, an abstracted expres¬ 
sion, such as may often be remarked on the very large Buddhist 
idols; but time and ill-usage have made sad havoc with the mon¬ 
strous face. After removing all romance from it, it is simply a 
large sandstone rock or cliff, that has stood isolated in the plain, 
carVed down into the figure of a monstrous-animal, with a female 
human face; the work must have been one of considerable time, 
and the conception, doubtless, a grand one, and well adapted 
for the purpose of inspiring terror into the weak minds of wor^iip- 
pers. Here we saw a Frenchman working under the orders 
of the local government, He had forced an entrance into the 
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sphinx, not being able tp find a door way, which has been dug 
for in the surrounding sand by many $apatts. To impart an idea 
of the size of the sphhix, I may remark- that the circumference 
of its head has been found to measure loa 

Havftig satisfied our curiosity with the view of this marvel of 
the world, we next proceeded to the great Pyramids of Goozah. 
Once seeing them is not sudident to finable the eye to take in 
their vast.dimenSionsK We first walked roilnd the largest, and, 
after indulging in the usual reveries and exchange of ideas on such 
occasions, proceeded in a more practical spirit to a good breakfast 
that our servant had brought with them; and, after the pleasant 
fumes of our chibouks had induced a fitting state of mind, we 
commenced slowly and at our ease to climb the vast pile. The 
difficulty is not so great from the steepness as from the great size 
of the stones composing each layer. 

This vast mountain Of hewn stone was supposed by Hero¬ 
dotus to have been built by a Pharaoh called Cheops. Sir G. 
Wilkinson and other sdmans read his name “ Suphis," and allege 
that he ascended the throne of Egypt a 133 years B. C. or nearly 
4,000 years ago, about twenty years after the foundation of the 
Assyrian empire by Nimrod, the -mighty hunter. It does not 
appear, however, that they have any sufficient proof of either the 
time or person by whom these enormous wonders of the world 
were erected, Josephus, and the most ancient writers whose 
records we now have, evidently did not know, or they could not 
have failed to give a clear account of such a work. Let one picture 
to himself 366,000 men constantly employed for twenty years in 
building the great Pyramid ! Tlie present base Las been tound, by 
careful measurement, to occupy twelve acres of ground, and its per¬ 
pendicular height to be 460 feet 9 inches, a good many feet ofl the 
top having been at some former period thrown down ; it is in fact, 
the size of what is usually called a good high hill. The solid con¬ 
tents of this Pyramid have been calculated at 85,000,000 cubic feet. 

From tire top of this pyramid the view of the surrounding 
country is very extensive. In its interior are chambers, entered 
through a long dark passage, which vve traversed with lanterns. 
The Sarcophagi found inside show that it was used as a tombstone, 
and render it highly probable that the great structure was built 
with the sole idea of perpetuating the name of the builder. So 
much knowledge of architecture and levelling, which has been 
accomplished with beautiful correctness, is a striking fact for that 
early period; and here, again, the question of what means weie 
used to raise these enormous stones bewilders the mind. Inside, 
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we found the pyramid very hot and close. I tried the effect of 
firing off a pistol; it made a most deafening noise, and viras heard 
outside with a peculiar sound. The long passage leading into 
the interior has all the properties of a whisperii^ gallery. There 
is not much to tlescribe about these vaulted chambers, in the 
heart of such an immense mass of stone ,* the Only wonder is 
that they were not made larger, and more of them. It has been 
calculated that there niight have been upwards of 3,000 rooms 
of the same size as the one wthin the great pyramid as it now 
stands. The walls of the chambers and passages are, for the 
most part, cased with granite beautifully polished. One can 
scarcely walk along the passage with shoes on, it is so smooth. 

We also entered the second pyramid, usually termed Bel- 
zoni’s, because he found out the opening into it. The details do 
not materially differ from the other, only everything is* on a pro¬ 
portionately smaller scale. On one side there are the remains of 
some very large temples. Some of the stones piled one upon 
another are really enormous, and still beautifully polished ; they 
have only lately been dug out of the sand, or rather the sand dug 
away from around them. Near this there are also tombs, which 
w'e examined, and, after a long day’s amusement, returned to our 
comfortable boat, now soon to be changed for a residence on shore. 

The following day we went on a second visit to the island of 
Rhoda, a pretty spot covered with gardens and country seats of the 
Careens. Tradition has fixed on it as the place where Moses was 
found by Thermuthis, the daughter of the then reigning Pharaoh, 
according to Josephus. We plucked and ate some fine oranges, 
growing here in the wildest luxuriance ; no one hindered us, they 
were so plentiful. The next day we returned to Cairo, and left our 
boat for an hotel, after a two months' very pleasant and most in¬ 
teresting tour on the Nile. 

The first three weeks after our return, I resided in Grand Cairo, 
where the climate at this season of the year is very pleasant, 
and, generally speaking, the society agreeable, both at the hotel 
and in the town, while these old eastern bazaars have endless in¬ 
terest for one fond of watching human nature and its peculiar cha¬ 
racteristics in different parts of the globe. Besides, we made some 
delightful excursions to various places of beauty and antiquity in 
the vicinity, one of the first, of course, being a visit to Heliopolis, 
at one period the capital of Eg)rpt. A fine, but much worn 
obelisk, and a few large carved stones, amidst hills of dehrk now 
mark the spot where it once flourished, and is all that has with¬ 
stood time and the invasion of Cambyses. Here stood the great 
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temple of the Sun suul the ** On ” of Scripture. Here grew the 
“balm of Gilead," which Josephua t^s us was grown by 
Cle(^tra, who introduced the plants from Judaea; it was 

considered the most predous of all drugs, and was one of the 
principal gifts of the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon. Many 
wonderful occurr^ces have happened and been forgotten; much 
has been learnt and lost in th» Heliopohs. Here arts and sciences 
and logic, probably now unknown, were studied 4,000 years ago; 
here Moses and Plato, and afterwards Herodotus, lived for years 
under the tuition of these most leam«i Egyptian priests; and 
here, also, it is recorded, a heathen astronomer saw and marked 
the awful darkness that veiled our Lord’s death on Mount Calvar5% 

I wandered about this deserted spot during a fine cool after¬ 
noon ; the country looking green and rich, and the numerous 
fruit gardens most inviting. In one of them a very large and old 
sycamore-tree is pointed out as marking the spot where Joseph 
and the Virgin rested on their way to Egypt. Many Christian 
pilgrims believe in this, and make a point of visiting it, and drink¬ 
ing of the water of a well close by, said to be peculiarly sweet 
and good, ever since the Holy Family partook of it. I found it 
cool and refreshing, and did not feel at all in the humour to 
question the simple tradition. One day we rode to a place called 
the petrified forest; the name “forest” would certainly mislead 
the uninitiated, for there is nothing but an open desert, strewed 
with masses of petrified wood, resembling pieces of palm and 
something like bamboo, though it is a grass not now known 
growing in Egypt. Such a quantity of wood, now turned into 
stone all ovef this part of the desert, proves one very interesting 
fact, namely, that what is now dry sand and sterile desert, once 
bore green trees and flowering shrubs. 

A very pretty ride or walk to the gardens of Shoobra, 
through an avenue of large sycamore and accacia trees deserves 
notice. Within the garden is a palace, built by Mahomed Ali, 
the late powerful and bloody ruler of Egypt; here is a portrait, 
said to be very much like him. The palace seems generally in 
bad taste, a mixture of the European and Asiatic; there is a 
large fountain, with broad open bath or pond, in which the 
numerous harem collected from the warm countries of the south 
and the fiiir beauties of Circassia were wont to bathe and romp, 
with toy boats and galluys, for the amusement of the grey-beard¬ 
ed chief, who was accustomed to recline on the dewS.n, with his 
long chibouk in hand, and watcli* the gay crew, till one merry 
maid, more fearless than the rest, would upset oneofthetiqy 
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boats, when the wild scramble, shrill shouts, dripping silks and 
streaming locks would make the old Pasha laugh till the tears ran 
down his cheeks, and his pipe-bowl split on the marble floor. 
The lately deceased ruler, Abas Pasha, did not usually reside 
here ; but if all reports are true, his amusements were still less 
edifying than those on which I have glanced. In the centre of 
the garden there is a really handsome Kiosk, with. fountain, and 
marble and alabaster pavement; coloured lamps and glass in 
great profusion, a small aviary, and a few animals in the shape of 
a lion, a giraffe, and two or three gazels, complete the spectacle. 
One of the gardeners gave us, for bttxees of course, some of the 
finest oranges I ever ate ; he plucked as many off the trees as we 
could conveniently take away of the delicious, high-flavoured, blood 
orange of Malta, and tire not less highly-scented Mandarin of China. 

The Egyptians, both men and women, are generally very 
plain. Their dress is neither convenient nor picturesque, at least 
to the eye accustomed to oriental costumes. The people of Nubia 
have generally a better expression than the people of Lower 
Eg}'pt, though their skin is darker; their eyes are larger and more 
expressive, their dress usually white, and very simple. Bo5'S are 
in their natural buif, and girls wear only an apron, made of leather 
in strips, till they are twelve or thirteen years of age. 

Alexandria, founded by the great conqueror of that name, 
has now little w’orthy of description; in everything there is a 
mixture of the oriental and the worst European taste. It is, how¬ 
ever, a town of vast importance from its situation; Napoleon 
said it would yet be the capital of the world. It is the stepping 
stone between Europe and' India. Here stood the Pharos, one 
of the seven wonders of the world; here also was maintained 
the famous library of the Ptolemies, consisting of the wonderful 
number (for those early days, wlieii tlie printing press was un¬ 
known,) of 700,000 volumes, .a copy of every known work in the 
world, of which the Caliph Omar was the last and most barbarous 
destroyer; and here flourished the first museum, the seat of 
learning, whence so many philosophers issued to benefit mankind. 
Here the Saropeon,’ with its colossal statue and its famed philo¬ 
sophy, the g}TOnasium, panitim, and the ^hippodrome, all flourish¬ 
ed ; but all have passed away, and ofrly the remains of ancient 
Alexandria are the two mutilated obelisks, erroneously termed 
Cleopatra's needles, (since removed,) and the equally mistaken 
Pompey’s pillar. The shaft of the latter is Certainly very elegant, 
and forms the best monument oi the ancient capital of the w’orld. 
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When I was asked to give a lecture at this debating club 
It occurred to me that I might address you on the subject oi 
Samuel Johnson for he has always been a great hero of mine, and 
It is such a pleasure to have an opportunity of speaking about 
him, and of showing in however an imperfect manner my rever¬ 
ence for his life and character. 1 shall indeed be fortunate if I 
can give you in hearing me one titlie of the pleasure which I 
have felt in thinking about Johnson, and in reading his life and 
writings once more. Johnson’s life by Boswell is perhaps the 
most widely known biography in the world, and it has been said 
by Macaulay that “ Homer is not more decidedly the first of 
heroic poets* Shakespeare not moie decidedly the first of drama¬ 
tists, Demosthenes not more decidedly the first of orators, than 
Boswell is the first of biographers. He has no second. He 
has distanced all his competitors so decidedly that it is not worth 
while to place them. Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere." 
And^ here I would like to put in a good word foi John Wilson 
Croker, the editor of Boswell's life. Macaulay's critical skill, and 
marvellous memory, sharpened by personal dislike, enabled him 
to find many errors in Croker's remarks, but for all that the 
edition is a delightful one, and a mine of information about the 
literary history of England in the i8th century. Croker added 
some two thousand five hundred notes to Boswell, and as Mr. 
Conington remarks in his edition of Vergil, "a body of several 
thousand propositions on a great variety of subjects can hardly 
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fail to have a large percentage of error.” In Boswell's life we 
see Samuel Johnson, not indeed a solitary figure, but rather bask¬ 
ing in the full tide of existence such as that of his own beloved 
Fleet street ot Charing Cross, towering among his fellows, but yet 
sufficiently approached by them to be able to drink delight of 
battle with his peers. We see him folding his legs and liaving 
his talk out, as it was possible to do in the good old days when 
conversation was not swanrped by hurry and excitement. John¬ 
son sitting surrounded by his Club, or enjoying the sweets of 
female companionship at Streatham reminds us of the symposia 
of Socrates, and the salons of Paris, and may call up to our minds 
the lines of Gray, where he says :— 

Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts appear, 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty appear 

It is too much the fashion to speak contemptuously of the 
eighteenth century, and to regard it as a period of stagnation only 
redeemed towards its close by the gusts and whirlpools of the 
French revolution. In reality the eighteenth centur)^ was, as 
John Stuart Mill describes it to hdve been, a great age, an age of 
strong and brave men. In the galaxy of distinguished men who 
made London and England illustrious in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century Johnson is the central figure, thanks to his 
own imposing personality, and the skill and fidelity of his bio¬ 
grapher. He seems to knit together all the literary men of that 
age, and also to link them at one end to the 17th century, and 
at the other end to the 19th century. We find him carrying on 
the tradition and preserving the good deposit of John Milton by 
the stateliness of his diction, and the loftiness of his character, 
and on the other hand we find him befriending and advising Miss 
Burney and Hannah More, who in her turn influenced Miss Austen 
and Macaulay. It is a striking and pathetic combination which 
shows us Johnson, the bigoted Tory and high Churchman interest¬ 
ing himself in Milton’s grand-daughter, and procuring that the 
Masque of Comus should be, performed for her benefit. It reminds 
us that in the noble republic of letters there is room for all, that 
it'is emphatically a country in which there are many mansions, 
and that, however much literary men may quarrel there is still 
always a bond of union between men who seek to influence by 
brain, and not by muscle. I have spoken of Hannah More as a 
link between Johnson and Macaulay. Hannah More was a blue¬ 
stocking and an authoress whose writings have long since been 
forgotten. She wrote a novel called “ Coelebs in Search of a Wife,” 
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but I fiuicy very few people ever ascertained by reading the book 
whether he ever found her. At all events Coelet^ and his Lucilla^ 
if that was her name, have long slept the sleep that knows no 
wakening. But Hannah More’s goodness and purity will not 
soon be forgotten, or that in her young days she sat at the feet 
of Samuel Johnson, and that in her old age she smiled upon 
Macaulay, and wrote of him as the boy Tom whd Mi^as talkative 
as ever. Hannah More was distressed at the idea of Johnson's 
roughne^es being revealed to the world, and begged Boswell to 
soften them down in his biography. But he ^ery properly refused, 
saying that he would not cut off his claws or make a tiger a cat to 
please anybody. I was reminded the other day of the friendship 
between Hannah More and Macaula/s fatlier by the inscription on 
a tomb in one of our old graveyards in this city. It is the same 
one as that wdiich contains the grave of Thackeray’s father. There 
I saw an inscription to the memoiy^ of a child, the infant daughter 
of Charles Edward and Hannah More Trevelyan. This Hannah 
More Trevelyan is Lady Trevelyan and Macaulay's sister. John¬ 
son’s personal appearance is probably familiar to us all from the 
engravings of his picture by his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
Johnson’s statue in St. Paul’s Cathedral is one of the most strik¬ 
ing pieces of sculpture in that building. He stands there in 
rugged and colossal strength, the literary Goliath that he w'as in 
his lifetime. In his hand he can ies a scroll with the Greek in¬ 
scription with which he terminated the last number of the 
Rambler. 

Autoii cx makaron antaxios eic amoibe, or, as he himself 
rendered it, • • 

Celestial powers that piety regard 
From you my labours wait their last reward. 

This expressed Johnson’s prevailing sentiment. He had a low 
idea of the happiness of human life, and of the pursuits of man¬ 
kind. Religion w'as the guiding principle of his life, and he looked 
for his happiness to another world, and desired to be remembered 
of God, rather than of men. To Bengali students Johnson is 
known, or at least used to be known, as the author of an English 
dictionary, and as the writer of two poems, “ London,” ahd the 
“ Vanity of Human Wishes ” wdiich long formed part of the examina- 
tion-couree. Yet it would be easy to find more distinguished 
names in literature than Dr. Johnson’s. Indeedi I am afraid that 
he is but little read now, and though I am sorry for this, I cannot 
be surprised at it. Much of his work is now of faded interqgt, 
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his dictionary has long been superseded, for a dictiwary is 
specially liable to the misfortune commemorated by the poet, 

“ We write in sand, our language grows, 

And like the tide, our work o’erflows," 

Even a hardened admirer of tlie past like myself can find little 
])leasurc in many of Johnson’s writings, and probably nothing of 
Johnson's is now really alive except perhaps his Vanity of human 
wishes, and some papers in his Rambler. But the memory of the 
man Johnson will, I hoi>e, live for ever. It is the man, and not 
his writings which the world should not willingly let die. We 
have many more brilliant writers, but where shall wc find among 
literary men so noble a character as that of Johnson ? Where 
indeed shall we find among any class of men one who in rugged 
strength, in steadfastness of principle, and in tenderness of heart 
was sO fitted 

To give the woild assur.ince of a man. 

He was an Englishman and had the full share of an Englishman’s 
faults, his insularity, and his prejudices, but he was saved from 
being an Englishman of the ordinary, conventional type by three 
things. I'he tirst was tliat he was a man of the people, and had 
to make his own way in the world. Secondly, he had high 
talents, even if he had not genius. Third, he had a woman’s 
tenderness of heart. And perhaps I may add that this was not 
driven out of him, or driven inwards and suppressed by the 
brutalities of life at a public school. 

We have heard enough and perhaps more than enough of 
liis uncouthnesses, and his asperities, his rudeness, his mistakes, 
and his prejudices, and perhaps we do not sufficiently keep in 
mind that he was in all essentials a good man, and that in the 
happy phrase of Oliver Goldsmith, he had nothing of the bear 
about him except his skin. That man cannot justly be called 
limited or intolerant who, though a Tory and an Englishman, 
delighted in the company of an Irishman and bottomless Whig, 
like Edmund Burke, whose Charch-of-Englandism did not pre¬ 
vent him from admiring Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and the 
works of Isaac Watts, who was eager t|iat the Celtic languages, 
especially tlie Irish, should be studied, who denounced the 
odious commercial jealousy of the English merchants as shown 
ill their treatment of Irish manufactures, and who sympathised 
with the feelings of the Irish about the misgovemment of their 
country. Nor can that man be' taunted with narrow views of 
life and goodness, who prayed with and kissed the closing eyes 
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of hts mother's old ^rvant Kitty Chambers, and whose loving 
kindness so triumphed Over an Englishman's solidtude for his 
respectability that like another St. Christopher he used his giant 
strength in ^Ting one who was lost, and carried home on his 
shoulders a poor diseased prostitute whom he found lying on the 
London streets, and tended her till her recovery. " He loved the 
poor," says Mrs. Pioazi,as 1 never yet*Baw any one else do,»with 
an earnest desire to make them happy, Wh^t signifies, said some 
one to him, giving half-pence to common b^gais ? They only 
lay it out in gin, or tobacco. And why, replied Johnson, should 
they be denied such sweetness of their existencSe ? It is surely 
very savage to refuse them every possible avenue to pl^sure, 
reckoned too coarse for our own acceptance. Life is a pill which 
none of us can bear to swallow without gilding, yet for the poor 
we delight in stripping it still barer and are not ashamed to show 
even visible displeasure, if ever the bitter taste is taken out from 
their mouths." Mrs. Piozzi, or as I prefer to call her, Mrs. Thrale, 
adds that in pursurance of these principles he nursed whole nests 
of people in his house, where the lame, the blind, the sick, and 
the sorrowful found a sure retreat from all the evils whence his 
little income could secure them. In speaking to you about 
Samuel Johnson I cannot hope to say anything new or valuable 
on a theme which has engaged the pens of Macaulay, and Carlyle, 
and which has recently been admirably treated of by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen but as Carlyle says, the company of great men is always 
profitable, it is always good to discourse about Jhem. I trust 
therefore that you will bear with me if 1 take you over ground 
which you have seen already, and under better guides. 

Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield in 1709. His father 
was Micliael Johnson, a bookseller, whose head-quarters were at 
Lichfield but who used to itinerate among the towns of the 
Midland counties. Among the places that he thus supplied with 
literature was Birmingham, for that great town was then so small 
and uncivilized that it could not support a bookseller I The 
demand for books there was so limited tliat Michael Johnson's 
bookstall set up there on market days was sufficient for its 
requirements. This singular fact has not escaped the eagle eye 
of Macaulay and is mentioned by him in the introductory chap¬ 
ter of his History of England. Connected with this trade of 
bookselling we have in Boswell's Life a beautiful story illustrative 
of Johnson’s filial piety and of the strength of his feelings of 
remorse when he bad left undone what he ought to have done. 
One day Johnson’s father asked him to go with him to the town 
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Uttoxeter and assist him in selling books at the bookstall 
there. Johnson was then a sort of lumbering school-boy, what 
might be called a hobbledehoy. He was in his teens and after 
acquiring some hxial fame by hfe clever versifications he was 
loitering away his time at home without applying himself to any 
profession. When his poor father asked him to do him the ser¬ 
vice of going to Uttoxeter his pride and bashfulness got the better 
of him and he refused. But the memory of his disobedience 
clung to him like the shirt of Nessus, and fifty j^cars afterwards 
when he was staying again at Lichfield he disappeared one morn¬ 
ing early and did not return till the evening. The explanation 
was that he had been to Uttoxeter and had stood there in the 
rain bare-headed for an hour as a penance. He afterwards told 
the story to a young clergyman. He could not, he said, in gene¬ 
ral accuse himself of having been an undutiful son, “ once indeed, 
I was disobedient; I refused to attend my father to Uttoxeter 
market. Pride was the source of that refusal, and the remem¬ 
brance of it was painful. A few years ago I desired to atone 
for this fault. I went to Uttoxeter in very bad weather, and 
stood for a considerable time bare-headed in the rain, on the 
spot where my father's stall used to stand. In contrition I stood, 
and I hope the penance was expiatory.” 

Mr. Leslie Stephen in commenting on the story finely says, 
“ If the anecdote illustrates the touch of superstition in Johnson’s 
mind, it reveals too that sacred depth of tenderness which enno¬ 
bled his character. No repentance can ever Vipe out the past 
or make it be as though it had not been ; but the remorse of a 
fine character may be transmuted into a permanesit source of 
noble views of life and the world.” 

Johnson was afflicted with scrofula from infancy, and was all 
but blind of one eye. His parents were ardent Jacobites—or at 
least his father %vas, and they thought that if they could get their 
boy touched by Queen Anne, who was the daughter of James II, 
and so a Stuart, though her brother the Pretender was the heir, 
he might be healed of his disease. So when he was three years 
old his mother journeyed up with him to London and there had 
him touched by Queen Anne for the king's evil as it was called. 
This was in 1712 and it appears tiiat on one day in that year 
Queen Anne touched 200 persons. She was about the last sove¬ 
reign who did so though the office of healing was printed in the 
Oxford prayer books down to the time of George I. 

Macaulay has an interesting account of the matter and 
tells us that Charles II Uuiched about 100,000 persons. The 
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touch did nothing for Johnson, though it impressed itself on his 
memory and he had, he said, a confused, but somehow a sort of 
solemn recollection of a lady in diamonds, and a long black 
hood. 

I think it is worth while to dwell a little on this curious 
instance -of superstition, for it may help to remind us of the recent¬ 
ness of European civilisation and so encoufage the inliabitants of 
countries hot so civilised as Europe now to hope that the 
interval may soon be bridged over. There was touching, for the 
king’s evil in England so late as 1712 and later, and we learn from 
M. Renan that the superstition lasted in Brittany down to the 
French Revolution, for some of the old nobles of that province 
were supposed to possess the miraculous power. Sati was long 
a disgiace to India and was only put down in the time <)f men 
still living, but two centuries ago there was some thing worse 
than Sati in England—there was the burning of women for treason, 
or rather for what was called treason. Let the ashes of Elizabeth 
Gaunt witness to this! Burning for witchcraft lasted still longer, 
a witch having been burnt in Scotland so late as 1722. 

When he was 19 Johnson went to Oxford. His good father 
accompanied him there and spoke, poor man, to the dons, of 
his son's gifts as a poet and a Latin scholar. How Michael John¬ 
son contrived to get his son to Oxford, it is difficult to say, for he 
was then in deep waters and not long afterwards became bankrupt. 
He might have done well enough if he had kept to his shop, 
but unhappily he made a speculation in parchment which ruined 
him. 

It does*not appear that Johnson learnt much at Oxford, and 
his poverty exposed him to niiuiy annoyances and was keenly 
felt by him. It was characteristic however of Johnson that his 
poverty did not quench lus spirit and make him a sycophant or 
a toady. He was too strong for such a fate. On the contrary 
he put on an air ol reckless independence and was described by 
his friend Dr. Adams as a gay’ and fashionable fellow, 'fhis 
was what the world saw but ivhen Johnson was told in after years 
of Adams' description, he said, “ Ah sir, I was mad and violent, 
it w^as bitterness which they mistook for frolic. I was miserably 
poor, and I thought to fight ray w'ay by iH)' literature and'my 
wit; so I disregarded all power and authority.” 

It is to this time that the incidept of the shoes belongs. 
Johuson used to gjo to a neighbouring college to hai e the ad¬ 
vantage of liearing his friend Taylor's account of some lectures 
which he valued, but the students of Christ Church sneered at lus 
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worn out shoes with the toes protruding through them and so 
he went no more. Some kind-hearted person put a new pair of 
shoes at his door, but his independence, in this case perhaps a 
little siu'age, would not brook such aid and he indignantly flung 
the shoes into the street. It is evident that a man like this was 
not fitted to go through the world long or to win favour in the 
eyes'of the dispensers of patronage. 

Some years after leaving Oxford a kind friend (Mr. Gilbert 
Walmsley)* tried to obtain for him a livelihood as teacher of 
an obscure school in Warwickshire. The letter conveying the 
answer of the trustees of the school declining to engage him 
has been preserved in the records of Pembroke College and is 
worth reading. The writer says that the feoffees, z>., the pro¬ 
prietors or trustees of the school, had made inquirj' of the 
character of Mr. Johnson and had ascertained that he was an 
excellent scholar, and was deserving much better than to be school¬ 
master of Soliihull. But then, the letter goes on to say, he has 
the character of being a very haughty ill-natured gentleman, and 
yet he has such a way of distorting his face (which though he 
can’t help) the gentlemen think it may affect some young lads ; 
for these two reasons he is not approved, the late master 
Mr. Crompton huffing the feoffees being still in their memory. 

Another attempt to get an ushership failed from a similar 
reason, the proprietor fearing that the school boys might imitate 
or ridicule Johnson's grotesque contortions. So he had to leave 
the provinces and journey to London wdiich, hard and cruel 
though she often is, yet has for centuries been the nursery of wits. 
He went there in 1737 when he 'was 28 years old and in company 
with Garrick who afterwards became so famous as an actor. The 
same kmd friend who had tried to get a schoolmastership for him 
now gave him an introductory letter in which he described him 
as a very good scholar and one who, he had ’great hopes, wmuld 
turn out a fine tragedy writer. 

I suppose it was the MS. of Irene which made Mr. Walms¬ 
ley haza^ the prediction. He did not turn out a true prophet. 
Irene was afterwards produced on the stage by the kindness of 
Garrick and ran for several nights, but it was a failure and 
Johnson manfully accepted the verdict of the public. 

Mr. Stephen says that Irene can be read by men in whom 
a sense of duty has been abnormally developed. Well, I have 
read it, though not I admit without some skipping. The best 
, thing about it perhaps is the Prologue. Its closing lines are in a 
manly strain, 
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Unmoved tboogh witlings sneer and rivals rail, 

Studious to piease, yet not ashamed to &il, 

He scorns the meek address, the supplUtmt-strain 
With merit needless, and without it vain, 
tn keason, Nature, Truth, he dares to trust, 

Ye Pops, be silent; and ye Wits be jdSf. 

The line ‘^Studious to piease, yet not ashamed to fail,” should, 
I think, be the motto of every one who addres^ the public. 

These Unes show us Johnson's abhorfence of cant and remind 
us of tlie opening essay in the Rambler when in speaking of the 
difficulties of an author in making a first address he says: 

“ Who can wonder that, allured on one side, and frightened 
on the other, some should endeavour to gain favour by bribing 
the judges with an appearance of respect which they do not feel, 
to exert compassion by confessing weaknesses of which they 
are not convinced; and others to attract regard by a show of 
openness and magnanimity, by a daring profession of their own 
deserts, and a public challenge of honours and rewards." 

For years Johnson had to contend with great poverty. His 
“ London ” only brought him in lo guineas and his “ Vanity of 
Human Wishes " only fifteen. 

On one occasion he was arrested for iSs. and was indebted 
for his release to Samuel Richardson the novelist. This was in 
1756 when Johnson was 47 years of age an^had published his 
Dictionary. 

Rasselas which was such a favourite with our ancestors was 
written in one week and in order to raise money to defray the 
expenses of Johnson's mother's* ftineraL There is a singular 
resemblance between it and the “ Candide " of Voltaire which was 
published at about the same time. Indeed we find that in several 
respects there was a close parallelism between Johnson and 
Voltaire, far apart though they thought themselves. Both of them 
wrote a philosophical romance on the subject of human happiness, 
both wrote a tragedy on a subject taken from Mabomedan history, 
both were struck with the career of Charles XII and wrote, the 
one a history of that king, and the other, a poetical description 
of his fortunes. Both had a hatred of oppression and cruelty and 
while Voltaire exerted himself and with success to deliver the 
Calases, Johnson tried, but in vain, to prevent the judicial murder 
of Admiral Byng. Johnson also endeavoured to save the life of 
Dr. Dodd, who was hanged fi?r forgery in 1777, and he attacked in 
the Rambler the severity of the priminal laws. It is pleasant to 
remember that Blackstone—poor, old Blackstone who has been so 
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belaboured by Benthara and Austin, was active in the same good 
cause, and denounced in his Commentaries the increase in the 
number of capital crimes. 

Before writing Rasselas, Johnson carried on for two years a 
bi-weekly paper, or rather leaflet, called the Rambler. I confess 
that this work is a great favorite of mine. I like it» sententiousness, 
reminding one of Tacitus and Montesquieu, and I admire its 
many happy turns of expression. 

The point for which Johnson is especially to be commended, 
and on which we should all try to imitate him, is his power of 
communicating his ideas. No doubt he was some times too 
grandiloquent, and his style is one easy to ridicule, but when he is 
at his best, there are few better styles than his. One has to “go 
back to Tacitus to find his equal for telling sentences and then 
Tacitus has an advantage in his vehicle, for Latin is especially fitted 
for terse and weighty expressions. 

When we inquire into the means by which Johnson acquired 
such mastery of words, we find that here as in every other matter it 
was hard work—the labor improbus of Vergil—^which led him to 
success. I think that it is a wise maxim to lay do^^^^ that there is 
nothing good that is easy. Chalepa ta kala, was the old Greek 
expression. Whenever a man or a boy says to himself that he 
will take things easily he fails. Happy is he if he finds it out 
and reforms his plan, and most unfortunate if the flatteries of his 
associates or of his own thoughts hide from him the fact that he 
has failed. 

Boswell tells us that Sir Joshua Reynolds once asked John¬ 
son how he had attained his extraordinary accuracy and flow of 
language, and that Johnson answered that he had long laid it 
down as a fixed rule to do his best on every occasion, and in 
every company to impart whatever he knew in the most forcible 
language he could put iit in; and that by constant practice, and 
never suffering any careless expressions to escape him, or at¬ 
tempting to deliver his thoughts without arranging them in the 
clearest manner, it'became habitual to him. It is well observed 
by Malone in a note on this passage that this rule of Dr. John¬ 
son is sanctioned by the authority of those great writers of anti¬ 
quity—Cicero and Quintilian, - 

This I think must be the real mi^ning of the advice given 
to one of the Trojan heroes by his father, Aien aristeuein—always 
do your best. Otherwise tho advice is vain and cruel. It is vain 
aiul cruel, I say, to tell a Imy (hat he should always strive to be 
first. It is as bad as it would be to tell him to try to be six feet 
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hi^i, or to tell a girl to make herself as beautiful as Sita or 
Aphrodite. After all possible exertions there will always be a vast 
difference between the bests of different people, and men and 
boys must oft^ ejcpeiience tlie mortification of finding that their 
best is but bad and- that they are e<}uall©d> or surpassed even 
by those who have not done their best. ^ But so long as we do our 
utmost we escape self-reproach—th%t greatest of enemies to 
joy. 

That Johnson had early devoted his attention to the subject 
of the proper expression of his thoughts we find from the fact 
that even in his earliest work, viz.^ his translation of the Voyage 
to Abyssinia of Father Lobo, there are indications that his style 
has already formed. And when he drew up in j 736 a paper of 
instructions for teachers, after minute details as to what books 
were to be read, &c., he concluded by saying, The greatest and 
most necessary task still remains, to attain a habit of expression, 
without which knowledge is of little use. This can only be ac¬ 
quired by a daily imitation of the best and correctest authors." 

Dr. Johnson’s remarks about always doing one's best to ex¬ 
press one’s thoughts are of use everywhere, and not less so in 
Bengal than in other countries. It is true that Bengalis have 
what Sir Louis Jackson once called “ oriental fecundity,’’ and that 
every one in Bengal, /rom the ryot to the rajah, can roll out 
sonorous periods, but I am not sure that really good speaking is 
commoner in Bengal than in England. Indeed the contrary appears 
to be the case. Speaking is in Bengal somewhat in the position 
of learning in Scotland, according to Dr. Johnson's account of 
that—“ It is like bread in a besieged town, every man gets a 
little, but no man gets a full meal," or, as Mrs. Thrale more strongly 
puts his phrase, “ Every man gets a mouthful, but no man a belly¬ 
ful." A small portion of the famous discourse of Buffon on the 
art of writing may here be quoted, “ In all ages there have been 
men who have known how to dominate their fellows by the 
power of their words. But it is only in enlightened ages that 
men have Written and spoken well. True eloquence requires the 
training of genius and the cultivation erf the understanding. It is 
very different from that natural facility of speech which is only a 
talent, a quality granted to all whose passions are strong, whose 
organs are flexible, and whose imagination is prompt." 

Johnson, ha\aiig once acquired the* fecttlty erf expression was 
able to make it act at his call,.and had not to sit cudgelling his 
brains for words like less practised craftsmen. Most of his work 
was done rapidly and often he did not even revise the proof 
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sheets. He followed the method which has latejy been recxm*. 
mended by Mr. Goschen, that is, he carried on his thoughts with¬ 
out the help of pen or paper. In this respect he rambled 
Auguste Comte who after he had worked out las ideas in hiS 
head wrote them down rapidly and seldom revised what he had 
written. I do not know however that this is a practice which • is 
to be recommended. It is |;oo perilous, Th«re is nothing after all 
like the “ delay and the use of the file ” recommended by Horace, 
and it has been suggested by Dr. Donaldson that the obscurities 
of some ancient writers, e.g., Thucydides have been caused by 
their not having the same facilities as modem authors for correct¬ 
ing their first drafts. What was written had to remain because 
it was expensive and troublesome to erase and substitute new words. 
Even Johnson with all his readiness admitted that he could have 
improved his papers by rewriting them. 

Johnson was by nature a very indolent man, and in spite of 
all his good resolutions he never altogether got the better of his 
sluggishness. Yet, as we have seen, he kept up the Rambler, 
unaided, for two years, thus showing, as Boswell remarks, the 
truth of his own maxim that a man may write at any time if 
he will set himself doggedly to it. In 1762 Johnson received a 
pension of £300 a year. There was some inconsistency in his 
receiving it, some labefaction of principle, to use one of his 
own phrases, for he had defined “ pension ’’ in his Dictionary " an 
allowance made to any one without an equivalent; in England 
it is generally understood to mean pay given to a state hireling 
for treason to his country.” “ Pensioner ” he defined as “ a slave 
of state hired by a stipend to obey* his master.” 

Johnson however made such good use of his pension in re¬ 
lieving the poor and needy that I cannot find it in my heart to 
blame him for receiving it. It seems really to have been given 
by George III and his minister as a reward for literary merit and 
as a Scotchman I feel proud that Lords Bute and Loughborough 
had a hand in the gift. 

No notice of Johnson would be complete which did not 
quote some of his pithy sayings, and fortunately these are so 
numerous that we can perhaps give some which are not altogether 
hackneyed. Johnson's £a,vourite advice was to clear ymr mind of 
cant, and it was one that he followed himself on all occasions. 
Sometimes perhaps he w^t too fiir and decried as cant what in 
reality were the words of truth and nobleness. But 1 think that 
many will admit the truth of the following remark about the 
ancient Romans. 
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1 know not, he said, why any one but a schoolboy in his 
declainadon should whine over the common wealtli of Rome, 
which grew' great only by the misery of the rest of mankind. 
The Romansy hke others, as soon as tliey grew' rich, grew corrupt; 
and in their corruption sold the lives and freedoms of them|>elves 
and of one another/' 

In another place he described them as a people, who w’hile 
they were poor, robbed mankitid; and as soon as they l>ecaine 
rich, robbed one another." ' 

He liad not much admimtion for soine things which are 
fashionable now-a-days, and I shall only venture to indittUe lus 
comparison of female orators to dogs who can stand on their 
hind legs. 

One of his hard sayings, but which is susceptible of explana¬ 
tion is that patriotism is the last resource of a scoundrel. 

Another and more celebrated one is his praising his friend 
Bathurst for being a good hater. But before we condemn this wc 
should hear the whole phrase. “ Dear Bathurst, he said, was a man 
to my very heart’s content, he hated a fool, and he hated a rogue, 
and he hated a whig. He was a very good hater." Speaking ol 
the society of the young he said, “ I love the acquaintance of 
young people, because, in the first place, I don’t like to think my¬ 
self growing old. In the next place young acquaintances must 
last longest, if they do last, and then Sir, young men have more 
virtue than old men, they have more generous sentiments in every 
respect." This may remind us of the remark of the elder Mill 
that he liad never known a hapjiy old man, except those who 
were able to live over again in the pleasures of the young. 

Speaking of Spain and Salamanca, he said, “ I love the univer¬ 
sity of Salamanca; for when the Spaniards were in doubt as to 
the lawfulness of their conquering America, the University ol’ 
Salamanca gave it as their opinion that it was not lawful." He 
spoke this, says Boswell, with great emotion, and with that 
generous warmth which dictated the lines in his “ London " against 
Spanish encroachments. 

He prided himself on his being able to take interest in all 
subjects and to talk with all sorts and conditions of men, and was 
greatly pleased vwth a compliment paid to him by Mrs. Thrale’s 
mother, Mrs. Salusbury. Some gentleman was complaining to her 
of the dearth of conversation in .the provinces and .said that people 
there only talked of runts (cattle). Sir, said the old lady, if Dr. 
Johnson lived in the country, he would learn to talk of runts. 
Very gdid too is his rem trk about Bishop Warburton and his 
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trenchant style of writing. “ When I read Warburton first, and 
observe<l his force and his contempt of mankind, I thought he 
had driven the world before him ; but I soon found that was not 
the case , for Warburton, by extending his abuse, rendered it in¬ 
effectual.” Does it not seem as if these words had been spoken 
in our own day, so accurately do they de.scribe the effect of 
studying Carlyle ? 

Johnson was always making good resolutions. In his twenty- 
first year he recorded in Latin that he had bidden farewell to 
sloth ; and would no longer listen to her syren-strains. But on 
his fifty-fifth birthday we find him writing thus, “ I have now spent 
fifty-five years in resolving, having from the earliest time almost 
that I can remember, been forming schemes of a better life. I 
have done nothing. The need of doing therefore is pressing, since 
the time of doing is .short.” And then he adds a prayer to God 
for help. He did not attain his goal, but neither did St. Paul, and 
it would be a great mistake to say that all his good resolutions 
were wasted. They kept him from much evil, and enabled him to 
keep the whiteness of his soul, as few others have done. 

Had he lived in our day, he would have been comforted by 
Tennyson’s noble lines— 

Who keeps a spirit wholly true 
To that ideal which he bears ' 

■ What record ? not the sinless yeais 

That bieathed beneath the .Syrian blue; 

So fret not, like an idl§ giil, 

That life is dash’d with flecks of sin. 

Abide ; thy wealth is gather’d m. 

When Time hath sunder’d shell from peail.” 

Johnson’s connection with India, slight as it was, is of special 
interest to us here. He was intimate with Joseph Fovvkes who 
was accused of conspiracy along with Maharajah Nandakumar and 
was convicted together with him. Johnson calls Fowkes his dear 
friend, and gave in conversation an interesting sketch of his career. 
He was also intimate with Sir Robert Chambers, and it would have 
be*en fortunate for Anglo-Indian history if Chambers had learnt 
from his friend the dignity of strength of mind. On Francis, in 
his character of the author of Junius, Johnson made the happy 
epigram “ Let not injudicious admiration mistake the vepom of 
the shaft for the vigour of the bow." Another Anglo-Indian friend 
of Johnson was Sir William Jones and it reminds us of the re¬ 
moteness of India in old times to find Sir William Jon^ speaking 
as follows of Johnson at the Asiatic Society on 24th February 
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1715 more than two months after Johnson’s death One of the 
most sagacious men in this age, who continues, I hope, to improve 
and «adorn it—Samuel Johnson—^remarkcd in my hearing that if 
Newton had ftourished in Ancient Greece, he would have been 
worshipped as a divinity.” 

I must however now conclude with a short account of’John¬ 
son’s last days. He had a great fear of death. He was most 
courageous about pain, and it was not the agony of dissolution 
that he feared. It was the terror of something after death, of 
going to that bourne whence no traveller returns, which unnerved 
him. This was part of the gloomy fears, and hypochondriac 
imaginings which embittered so much of his existence, and made 
him say that he had been half-mad, or at least not’ sane all his 
life. He had many strange habits, such as talking to himself, 
touching posts as he went along, saving up pieces of orange peel, 
&c. When he was quite a young man he wrote an account of 
his bodily and mental sufferings to a physician of his native town. 
He wrote in Latin, and Dr. Swinfen was so struck with the ability 
of the composition that he committed the fault, almost unpardon¬ 
able in a doctor, of showing the paper to some other persons. 
Johnson was justly irritated at the indiscretion and breach of 
confidence, but he took a noble revenge, for when Dr. Swinfen 
died, and in spite of his great practice, left his family jn poverty, 
Johnson received his widowed daughter Mrs. Desmoulins, who had 
added to the family calamities by making an imprudent marriage, 
and gave her shelter and support. It is pleasant to be able to 
record that the clouds passed away at the last, and that Johnson 
died tranquil, and without fear of the future. He died on the 
13th December 1784, having a few days before made his will in 
which he affectionately remembered his friends, and was especially 
generous to his man-servant the Negro Francis Barber. In%thc 
opening words of the will there occur these words : ” I bequeath 

to God a soul polluted by many sins, but I hope purified by Jesus 
Christ.” Nobody, says Boswell, was more attentive to him than 
Mr. Langton to whom he tenderly said, te iencam moriens 
deJicienU mann, may I when dying hold you with my hand. * It 
is pleasant to think of Bennct Langton being beside him at his 
death-bed, for Langton was one of the best of men, and a friend 
and, as it were a son whom he had begotten in Jjis old age. It 
Was the Rambler that brought them together, for Langton had 
been so struck with that paper that he came up to London and 
procured an introduction to the author. Langton was excee 4 ingly 
surprised when he first saw Johnson. He was himself a shy, 
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punctilious gentleman of old family, very tall and thin, and very 
bashful. He expected to meet a decent, well-dresSed, and in 
short, a remarkably decorous philosopher. Instead of that,, after 
waiting till midday, down came Johnson from his bedchamber, 
having only just risen, a huge, uncouth figure, vith a little dark 
wig xsiiich scarcely covered his head, and his clothes hanging loose 
about him, but, adds Boswell, johnson's’eonversation was so rich, 
so animated, and so forcible, and his religious and political notions 
so congenial with those in which Langton had been educated, that 
he conceived for him that veneration and attachment which he 
ever preserved. Johnson too, says Boswell, was not the less ready 
U) love Mr. Langton for his being of a very ancient family. One 
(lay when Johnson was dying, Langton found Edmund Burke and 
four or live more friends sitting with Johnson. I am afraid. Sir, 
said Burke, such a number of us may be oppressive to you. No 
Sir, said Johnson in reply, it is not so, and I must be in a wretched 
state indeed when your company would not be a delight to me. 
Mr. Burke in a tremulous voice replied, my dear sir, you have 
always been too good to me. They never met again. It is 
pleasant to think that tlie friendship between Johnson and Langton 
w.is strong enough to survive occasional disagreements. Langton 
had on one occjision, it appears, been displeased with Johnson lor 
making fun about his will. On this occasion, says Boswell, 
Johnson’s 'hilarity became so boisterous that as he was walking 
along the Strand, he had to lay hold of a post to steady himself, and 
there gave forth peels of laughter which seemed as if they might 
have been heard from Temple Baf to Fleet ditch. ’ Langton was ol 
course not present, but he probably heard of this for he got 
annoyed, and left for the cjountiy without bidding his old friend 
good bye, but they came together again, as we have seen. 
Joj^nson asked his doctor, (Brocksleby,) if he thought he could 
recover and added, give me a direct answer. The doctor 
seeing that he could bear the truth, told him that he could 
not recover without a miracle. Then said Johnson, I will take 
no more physic, not even in}' opiates; for I have prayed to 
God that I may render up my soul to God unclouded. In this 
resolution he persevered, and at the same time used only the 
weakest sustenance. When he was pressed to take stronger food, 
he agreed, saying I will take anything but inebriating sustenance. 

His last words were words of blessing. On Monday the 13th 
of December, the day on which'lie died, a Miss Morris, daughter 
of a particular friend of his, called, and said to Francis Barber 
the negro servant, that she begged to be permitted to see the 
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Doctor, that she might earnestly re<iuest him to give her his 
blessing. Francis went into the room, followed by the young 
lady, and delivered the message. The Doctor turned himself in 
the bed, and Ad, ^^Gpd bless you, My Dear.” These were the last 
words, he spoke. 

“So passed the strong, heioic soubaway.^' L>^nll conclude 
with the words* in which Lord Macaulay ends Ins biography of 
Johnson, .^No huoian being, who has l»een more than seventy 
years in his grave, is so well knowh to us^ And it is but just to 
say that our intimate acquaintance with what he would himself 
have called the anfractuosities of his intellect and of his temper 
serves only to strengthen our conviction that he was both a great 
and a good man." 

H. BEVERIDGE. 
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STATE FINANCE- IN INEIA. 

I. 

Finance being the management of ways and means, State finance 
]s th e management of State ways and means. It is a most im¬ 
portant function of all modern government, of which it is the test. 

In Governments that are constitutional, to use the political slang 
f)f the day, or elective and representative to be more precise, State 
finance is the careful selection of a portion of the people's means 
to be laid out in the general interest under safe-guards. During long 
periods State finance becomes in this aspect administration itself, 
and requires that its Controller be if not the highest, at least 
among the highest of the State’s ministers. In England even of late 
years the Prime Minister has generally been the first financier 
of his time, and public men ambitious of leading honours, always 
seek proficiency in finance. And it is easy to see why this should 
be the case. For when finance is looked at in this light it changes 
from a matter of figures to a matter of humanity. The minister 
has to manage men and women, to get his means by ways the most 
suitable to their circumstances, ami to the probable circumstances 
of their posterity. It is the same in despotic States. 

There also a finance minister has not only to control expendi¬ 
ture so as to avoid waste, but has to seek his income in such a way 
that it will form as light a burthen as possible on the resources of 
the people, and on their development, that it will grow of itself, 
and even promote its own growth. He can also promote growth 
of income by expenditure, whether by investment in profit making 
industries or conveniences, railways, harbours, post offices, tele¬ 
graphs, roads, irrigation and the like ; or as final outlay in public 
education, military and naval defence, civil administration, or justice 
and internal order. State finance in short in a highly centralised gov¬ 
ernment whether representative or not, is intermingled with almost 
every operation and transaction of .human life. From this extreme 
point of interference it falls on the one hand by the restriction of 
governmental energy to a position of affairs wherein the people them¬ 
selves of their own desire and insistence either by local self-govern¬ 
ment or private enterprize perform many of the above mentioned 
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functions ; and on the other hand by a total disregarding of tlie 
popular will, to such an arrangement as was nearl)' everywhere 
prevalent in Europe in the middle ages, when state finance con¬ 
sisted solely in tfie levy of funds for the monarch’s privy purse, 
for the upholding of his court, and for the maintenance of an army 
for his protection, or for the prosecution of his ambitions. 

Finance being in India the essence pf Government itself, 
because India is essentially a poor, and what is more an entirely 
undeveloped country, a countrj' liable moreover to external attack 
and to sudden and grave internal tlisorders, I will instance the 
mutiny as a type of one ckiss of disorder and the famines as types 
of another, it may follow that only one state official is really in a 
position to deal with Indian state finance, and that is the highest, 
the Viceroy himself. The Viceroy represents the good intentions 
and wishes of the British nation to India. He alone truly re¬ 
presents India in the counsels of the British nation. The Secre¬ 
tary of State and his Council though largely experienced, through 
the latter, as to India’s past, know of the present only through 
him. The Secretary of State is moreover removable for reasons 
unconnected with India, and the policy which keeps a political 
party in power, may not be a policy in conformity with Indian 
requirements. With England within a few hours’ telegraph, and 
a few weeks’ post of India, it is the Viceroy and not the Secre¬ 
tary of State, that truly represents India in the counsels of the 
British public. It is with him that taxation would constitutionally 
lie, no officiaj of lower rank doing more than advise. 

The questions pending between England and India hinge al¬ 
most exclusively on finance, and unless therefore the Secretary of 
State were a specially appointed financier, here is no disrespect 
to the India office involved in the suggestion that the Viceroy's 
power be made equal to his responsibility. If the Viceroy speaks 
authoritatively the voice of India, it is surely unncessary to echo 
that voice in London. Some minister to represent the views of 
the Indian Government in Parliament there must be, a mouthpiece, 
but that done, it appears to be a waste of power to go further and 
place this minister over the Viceroy. The matter is of primary 
importance in finance for as matters now are, Indian financial 
requirements may be subordinated to the exigencies of English 
party government: a complaint to that effect has been loudly 
made more than once already. And as long as the supreme control 
of Indian affairs is vested in a minister dependent on a perhaps 
accidental parliamentary majority of two or three, it is inevitable 
that such complaints should be made, and perhaps justly. 
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In the difficult times now coming as the education of India 
progresses, it will be indispensable whatever views a Viceroy may 
hold, that those views shall be placed intelligibly, fully andi public¬ 
ly before the British Parliament, so that if rejected, ft may be clear¬ 
ly kiu)wn where the responsibility of rejection lies, At present 
sucli adjudication of responsibility is impo^ible, and India’s best 
founded petitions may be pigeon-holed without its being possible 
to linow where the opposition lies. India may be able to guess, 
but that is all, and her feelings be embittered - in consequence. 
India no doubt admits that her financial legislation requires the 
sanction of the British Parliament, for this sanction is a safeguard 
to her liberties, she being as yet unfit for a constitution of her 
own, and a Government being liable to mistakes in iinance : but 
bhe does not care to be sacrificed, blind-folded on the altai of 
English party government. The finance of India is the Empire s 
weak point, and everything to do with it should, one may venture 
to su)', be as clear and above board as possible. Free discussion 
in India of every reasonable suggestion may be allowed, and the 
Viceroy’s mind once made up to a certain course, only an over¬ 
whelming majority in Parliament ought jto forbid his following it. 
If he were forbidden, it would be known that the prohibition was 
the good sense and not the commercial advantage of England that 
had spoken. 

The suggestion to provincialize India, and I presume its finance 
also, with which Mr. John Bright, M.P., is credited, would only 
make the present state of affaits worse. Instead of two heads 
there would be seven or eight. On the contrary it will probably 
not be long before the time honoured provincial governorships of 
Bombay and Madras and their Army Staffs are abolished, and all 
India brought under one chief. 

The suggestion here glanced at to provincialize Indian finance, 
would if carried out not improbably upset the whole fabric of British 
Government in India. To decentralize certain branches of income 
and expenditure as is now done under the provincial budget system, 
is to encourage local self-government and relieve the central gov¬ 
ernment of some of its duties in detail in a popular and efficient \»'ay. 
The Provinces are made co-partners in a small way, and as they 
benefit by the growth of income, and by economy in their expendi¬ 
ture, they are stimulated to prudence and foresight. But to 
provincialize finance as Mr. Bright Aras understood to mean it, 
means to throw each province on its own resources: to cease 
the assistance now given to a poor district by its richer breth¬ 
ren through the Imperial Budget: to have a different rate of interest 
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inj^jmy pwvkm of tl^e-^pire: to havq of these provinces 
bankr4]^t and many discontented: and even then a Federal Council 
for ext^al fpr the regulsnion of the afiGfnm of the native 

princes and for cnstoms would be necessary. The scheme is I 
think impracticfdJle if only that as a whole it would destroy Indian 
credit, and Would ra^ up stronger than ever within the Empire 
race and class anrij[jathies. And the permanence of British Govern¬ 
ment in India r^ts on its preserving to India a sound financial 
credit and on the mitionalizatioii of the country. 

To carry on efficiently the scheme of the Government oi 
India commenced by the India Act of 1858, it is necessary to have 
an Imperial system of finance conterminous with the Empire, and 
at its head should, one must think, be a statesman and financier 
as Viceroy, able to act as he pleases upon the advice of his Councils 
without any consideration other than for the welfare of India. The 
composition of the Legislative Councils becomes now an important 
factor of administration, in tlie sense of a sound and equitable govern¬ 
ment of state taxation and expenditure. It is this mutter of the com¬ 
position of the Councils that forms the leading demand of the 
National Congress. The Congress thinks that if the Councils are 
made first larger, and then more elective and representative, the po¬ 
pular element so introduced will give the Viceroy better advice in 
financial as well as in more abstract matters of good government. 
And while the advice will, the Congress thinks, be sounder, it will 
also carry more constitutional weight, and be less liable to veto, than 
that at present tendered by the nominated and ex-officio Councils. 

What the reply of Government to the request of tlie Congress 
m this respect may be has not* yet transpired. But the chief 
objection raised to the proposal is that representation would 
not stand at present on a wide enough basis to benefit the people; 
for tliat to give financial advice especially the adviser must know the 
condition and the wants of the masses ; and that this is precisely 
what the large majority of the members of the Congress do not know. 
No doubt, it IS admitted, there are conspicuous examples among the 
leaders of the Congress movement of men who have studied the 
affeirs of the masses of the people ; but a perusal of the proceedings 
and the speeches does not impress a reader with the coin^tion. 
that the Congress as a whole does more than guess at the state of 
the pej^ntry, or knows more, if as much, about it tlmn the officials 
of the Govermnent. The apparently intentional withdrawing of all 
fects regarding the state of the peasantry firom the purview ot the 
last Congress, and the meagre diseussion allowed upon industrial 
employment, were most unfortunate co-iucidenees, and give colour 
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to the belief that the closes promoting the Congress though com¬ 
posed of many elements geographically widely distributed, Am not 
those among whom the Government can expect to find exstct 
information regarding the masses of the people. Whether the 
Congress is right, or its detractors judge it fairly in this matter, 
can be easily settled by the Government. At all events whether 
or no the members of the Congress are able to produce facts to prove 
tlie alleged extreme severity amounting to ruin of the people’s 
poverty, India is very poor. And that being the case if a popular 
and elective element can be introduced into the Councils, such 
clement bringing with it knowledge of the peoples luants, its advice 
m financial matters will be of the greatest value to the Govern¬ 
ment. Otherwise, if not facts but only new opinions and ambitions 
are to be introduced, the Councils had better stay as they are. 

It is inconceivable that a body like the Congress should not 
hasten to push every fact it can obtain into prominence that sup¬ 
ports its main contention that India is on the verge of ruin. The 
Congress has unexampled resources and advantages for the collec¬ 
tion and'publication of such facts as would solely for financial 
reasons make a reform of the Councils a matter of instant neces¬ 
sity. And yet it does nothing but make speeches. The members 
of the Congress avowedly seek after power, yet they inconsistently 
withhold all proof of their right to ask for it which is their capacity 
to use it properly : a proof that once substantiated would make 
their claims immediately incontrovertible. 

This oversight, for surely it must be an oversight in the pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress, can be made gdod, and I hope will be 
made good before the next m(‘cting. Such mere statements cannot 
again be allowed to pass without cross-examination, when a claim 
for power is based on them. If India is only poor, time and pru¬ 
dence may enrich her, but if as the Congress speakers assert, she 
is not only poor, but is growing poorer, and is rapidly approaching 
ruin, then financial administration cannot be left to go on in the 
ordinary waj”, but must have instant and separate attention. 

The public income of India like that of all countries in vary¬ 
ing degrees is derived from two sources, I do not reckon loans. 

(1) From payments by the people. 

(2) From payments by peoples of other countries. 

And in the case of India there is very little in the second category. 
Expenditure consists of what is useful, of what is profitable, and of 
what is neither useful nor profitable. The extent of useful expendi¬ 
ture in India as elsewhere is limited by what the country's means can 
alford. The extent of useless expenditure is limited to what the 
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Tf^ury cannot help. I think that the total of the expenditure of 
thejndian Government needs little comment. As a total it is small. 
It is only 50,000,000 of tens of rupees for net accounts and 5,500,000 
tens of rupees for exchange. Of the former sum Interest on debt 
(not Railway loans) absorbs 2,750,000 tens of rupees. For reference 
I reproduce a table given by Mr. Westland the Finance Minister in 
his speech to C(Hmcil of the 27th January of this year. It is of the 
highest value. In placing this table of the financial position of the 
Empire before the Council, Mr. Westland sai^ tliat the limit of safe 
taxation was reached, borrowing power was practically exhausted, 
but that much useful work remained to be done. The figures of the 
Budget estimate for 1888-1889, since published, contain no provision 
either for a Famine or a Frontier War. Mr. Westland said that in 
compiling this estimate he felt under the same obligations as regards 
eccmomy of expenditure as if he were working up to a deficit. He de¬ 
plored the falling off of the railway receipts owing to the decrease in 
the export of wheat; the falling off in the opium revenue owing to 
competition in China ; the heavy fall in sterling exchange; but 
he said there was not a penny in the budget that was not either 
necessary or unavoidable. The Budget estimates for 1888-1889, 
already referred to, closes with an anticipated deficit of 698,000 
tens of rupees. The bad^result is primarily owing to expenditure 
on preparations for the defence of the N. W. frontier, and on the 
pacification of Burmah, both in an Empire like India ordinary out¬ 
lay without a trace of the abnormal about it. 

In analyzing the expenditure of the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment according to the classification adopted above, and accepting 
Mr. Westland's statements that all proper safeguards against waste 
have been employed, the only expenditure that was in 1887-88 use¬ 
less was the loss by exchange, a sum of 5,500,000 tens of rupees. 
And it may be said at once that if that sum in nipees could be saved 
to the Indian Treasury, borrowing power Would exist firstly for the 
estimated cost of the relief of periodic famine, and secondly for a 
reasonable capital sum to be spent in the Frontier war for which the 
Government is sedulously preparing. That is, 2,500,000 and 
3,000,000 tens of rupees respectively. So great is the annual loss to 
the Indian Exchequer, in rupees, since the arrangements were made 
that govern modern Indian administration. Silver rupees are the 
basis of Indian taxation and expenditure, excepting for that portion 
of the latter which is remitted to England for the payment of inter¬ 
est on sterling loans raised in Lpndon, of the expenses of the India 
Office, and of purchases of manufactured goods required by the 
Indian Executive for use in India, These are paid for in gold. 
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The exchange problem can therefore be stated as follows. TThe 
Indian Government spends a snm in England of about/z4#|oo^o. 
This amount it has to find in gold. Since 1858 the value of the rupee 
has fallen to under 17 pence from 24 pence or more. This loss of 
seven pence on each 2s. of expenditure in Engiandj India has to pro¬ 
vide from her income over and above her local outlajr, and her expen¬ 
diture in England calculated at 10 rupees to the sovereign. This is the 
way the Finance Minister stat^the problem ; though probably in so 
far as the purchase of manufiictured articles is concsefned, ibere is a 
slight relief owing to lower gold prices. But the bulk of the Ei^lish 
payments being gold dividends and salaries, Mr. Westland's way of 
stating the matter is nearly enough correct for practical purposes. 

His estimate then is that the burthen throum on the Indian 
taxpayer by tire fall in the value of silver in respect to gold is 
5,434,000 tens of rupees, and it is sufficiently startling without 
the added fact that the Indian financial department can suggest 
nothing to stop the drain or to lessen it, or even to prevent its 
increasing. Here is a sum that (supposing the incomings to hold 
good) will provide the pennanent reserve of taxation necessary to 
meet the interest on the foreseen periodic famine and war loans, 
and the Indian Government confesses itself unable to save it. 

Mr. Westland says he must buy gold at this loss and there 
is an end of the matter. The gold is purchased with Indian ex¬ 
ports whose prices with regard to silver have remained practically 
unchanged for many years. 

Such being the helpless position taken by the Government 
both in India and England on this vast financial problem, it is not 
surprising that outside thought bas for years past been devoted to 
solving the problem in a sense less hopless to the Indian tax-payer, 
and generally to the holdei-s of silver. Into the many proposals 
advanced by silver monometallists and by bi-metaUists, I cannot 
venture to enter. Maif^ I believe are excellent, all well to con¬ 
sidered in their way ; but one and all are, I understand, open to the 
same fatal practical obj'ftction of wishing to clrange the system of an¬ 
other country and not of India : to advantage silver at the expense of 
gold securities by direct currency legislation, altering the legal tender. 

The problem stated, that the fall of the value of silvt^ in 
gold is owing to the appreciation of the latter metal in the scale of 
commodities of which silver is one, the solution seeim to be that 
in order to appreciate silver without asking foreign countries to 
sacrifice their own interests, India must create a demtKi for 
silver not now existing within her own bonders. The demand for 
gold has to he counterpoised by a demand for silver. Whether 
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the demand for gold remains the same or not, that for silver must 
increase largely. And this end can one would think be secured only 
by an increase in the volume of Indian business transacted in silver 
which consists in the Indian internal trade and wages payments. 

The losS' by exchange appears to be owing not to there being 
too much silver in the world, but to what there is, having too 
little to do. Like India's labour, thera is a want of employment 
for it. Its quantity and price both might increase considerably 
if it were mora^n demand, and then tke purchase of gold might 
not be the ruinous loss it is ttow to the Indian foiances. 

It is not impo^ible that a remedy may lie in a more selfish 

policy in respect to manufactures, one tor instance of keeping the 

further satisfaction of Indian industrial requirements as a duty for 

Indian labour and Indian silver, and correspondingly relieving the 

increasing demands on English labour and English gold. 

Table Taken from Mr. Westland’s speech to Council on the 27TH 

January 1888. 

The following figures are in thousands. 



Accounts, 

1883-84. 

Accounts, 

1884-85. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1887-88 

Exciuding Exchange. 

Revenue Heads. 

I«ftnd Revenue. 

Opium. 

Salt. 

Exci&e and stamps . ... 

Assessed taxes. 

Other principal beads. 

Rx. 

32,362 

9.556 

6,145 

7.350 

526 

6,098 

1 

( 

1 

Rx. 

21,832 

8,816 

6,507 

7,618 

5*2 

5.795 

Rx. 

22,937 

8,893 

6,604 

7.942 

1,406 

6,345 

Total, princi|ai) heads 
&»il’a<ay Revenue Aneunt. * 

Railway net earnings. 

Oerluct interest, annuities, am) other charges 

52.037 

8,066 

—7,269 

51,080 

7,685 

—7,563 

54,127 

9,002 

Grand total, revenue heads 

52.834 

$1,202 

54.529 

Expendttme Heads Net. 

interest. 

Civil expenditure. 

Opium^ocluctiou. 

Post-omce, Telegraph, and Mint ■ 

Irri^gdftion . .. 

CivU and Military works, Imperial 

CivUand M ilitnry works, Provincial and Local. 

Army. 

Famine Insurance. 

Haiiway oonstruction. 

i.u6 

*9,609 

1.855 

3*1 

547 

2,042 

2,734 
16,019 
*iS23 
•+-176 , 

3.282 

20,024 

2,o66 

279 

573 

1.395 

2,^ 

15,200 

1,548 

263 

2.753 

21,616 

2.505 

145 

753 

2,009 

3,220 

16.907 

95 

75 

Total, exctiiding exchanges 
Enphange on Home eapemlitwre 

Grand total, expenditure heads 

47.580 

J.37S 

S 0.955 

48,225 

3.364 

51.589 

49,078 

5.434 

54,5*2 

Surplus or deheit ^ 

4 

+ 1*879 

-387 

+ 17 


F. BEATJCLEJIK. 
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THE QUEEN OP MODERN CtTIES. 

II. 

The Louvre and th^ Tuilleries run, as we stated before, 
east and west along the north bank of the Seine. To the north 
again of these palaces and gardens, and therefore parallel to the 
Seme runs the Rue de Rivoli named so after one of Napoleon's 
great victories and fonning with its beautiful and long arcades 
one of the fine streets in Europe. As vre stroll down this street 
eastwards, we have the Tuilleries and the Louvre to our right (south,) 
and we pass by several places of interest to our left. Before we have 
gone very far we see to our left a fine street leading to the celebrated 
Colonne Vendome a magnificent trophy of the victories of the 
great Napoleon. “The idea of melting 1200 canons taken in 
battle from the Russians and Austrians and constructing of them 
a bronze column 142ft. in height and 13ft. in diameter crowned 
by his own statue, was worthy of the man whose ambition was 
not limited to the subjugation of Europe, but who aspired to be 
the conqueror of the world like Alexander the Great.” This great 
column was completed in 1810 to "celebrate the victories of 1805, 
The figures on the column are faithful representations of the 
troops engaged, and the reliefs on the pedestal represent the 
uniforms and weapons of conquered armies. Napoleon's statue 
which crowns the column was not constructed till 1831. Louis 
Philippe had it made from guns captured in Algeria. 

The communists of 1871 laid their vandal hands on this 
noble trophy,—and when I last visited Paris in 1871 the column 
had been cast down from its pedestal. It has been since restored 
to its place. 

Walking a little further eastwards by the Rue de Rivoli, 
we find a humbler monument dedicated to another inspired soul 
who loved France and saved her in the hour of danger and foreign 
invasion. The small statue of Joan of Arc riding a horse is not 
worthy, either in design or in magnitude, of the inspired woman 
who put on armour and spurs in the hour of her country's danger, 
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and beat back the stubborn English invaders irom post to post and 
fortress to fortress until she re>crowned her King and fulfilled her 
Minion. By her king's order she still persevered in the work, and 
fell in the attempt^—and the burning of this heroic and inspired 
woman who loved and fought for her country is among the most 
shamefiil chapters in the annals of England's wars. 

Walking further eastwards by the Rue de Rivoli we next 
come to the historic Palais Royal. It was ♦constructed by the 
great cardinal Richelieu in 1629—34 for his own residence and 
was called Palais cardinal. He bequeathed it on his death of 
king Louis XIII and the name of the place was changed to Palais 
Royal. The great Louis XIV who loved to live in Verseilles as¬ 
signed this palace for the residence the widow of Charles I of 
England. During the long minority of Louis XV the Regent 
Philippe occupied this palace, and the wild scenes of debauchery 
which disgraced it during his residence made the Court of France 
a by-word throughout Europe. But the chastisement was at hand, 
and it was in a Cafd in this palace that Camille Desmoulins organ¬ 
ized the plan of destroying the Bastille in 1789 and adopted the 
green ribbon of the Revolution. On the revolution of 1848 the 
populace assailed this palace, (as they did the Tuilleries) wrecked 
the apartments and threw the furniture and valuables into the 
street! Twenty-five tons of broken China and glass were after¬ 
wards sold by auction,—^and the name of the place was changed 
into Palais Nationale ! Napoleon III however subsequently gave 
it its original name ; and since the establishment of the present 
republic the palace is used by the Conseil d’etat. There is a beauti¬ 
ful garden inside the palace, which is surrounded on all sides a 
series of Jewellers' shops the like of which can be seen in few 
other places in the world. 

Not far from the Palais Royal,—and to the east are the 
Halles Centrales,—the central market place of Paris. Like most 
old buildings of Paris,—even this market place has a history of 
its own. For the market women of this place who in vigour and 
volubility have always surpassed the market women of other 
parts of the world,—have sometimes played an important part 
in French history. In 1791 they issued in a body and marched 
to Verseilles with the male rioters, and forced the unfortunate 
Louis XVI to come to Paris. In 1871 again it was the Dame^ de 
Iq. Halle who wanted the priest of St. Eustache Church (who 
had been arrested) to be restored to thenji^ Even the communists 
were not a match for tliese ladies,—^and the priest was given up. 
It is a sight to walk through this very extensive market with 
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viands and fruits and flowers and fishes of all kinds exposed for' 
sale in the innumerable st^dls each marked with the naine of the 
stall keeper. Frogs will be seen here in large quantities,—exposed 
for sale! Lively scenes are not unoften witnessed in these 
markets, for French women are keen bargainers, and wh«i the 
Parisian housekeeper meets the Dames de la Haile comes the 
tug of. war! 

Mention is made in the preceding paragraph of the Church 
of St. Eustache. That Church is situated immediately to the 
north of the market, and is largely frequented by the market 
people and the lower classes. It is one of the larg^ mediaeval 
Churches in Paris, 34fift. long and 144 wide, while the great lieight 
of the nave (104ft.) and tl» beauty of the surrounding Chapels 
give the interior a noble and imposing iippearance. When 
Royal oppression was done away with in France in 1793, 
an attempt was made to do away with priestly oppression 
also. But the violent men who made this effort exceeded the 
proper bounds and wished to abolish Religion altogetlier, and 
celebrated the Feast of Reason in this spacious Church 1 The 
attempt failed of course, Religion is too deeply implanted in the 
human heart to be done away with so rudely. The regicides soon 
saw’ the establishment of a fresh and galling Imperial Despotism, 
—and those who had fought against Religion had the mortification 
to find that a base form of superstition was again the national 
faith of France. This has aUvays been the misfortune of France. 
She has always attempted too much and has failed. She has 
tried to progress by leaps and bounds instead of moving steadily 
and slowly. But human progress fe not by leaps and bounds but 
is ever the result of steady hard honest w'ork,—and France seems 
to be realizing this hard truth after a bitter experience of a 
hundred years. Tlie centenary of 1789 wull I learn be celebrated 
in France with great eclat, and a great exhibition will be held. 
Of all the great results which have been reaped in France 
within these lumdred years, the greatest I fancy is that steadiness 
of character and patient pursuit after great objecte, of which 
the French have given indications since 1871. 

To the south of the Central market is another Church of a very 
different character. It is the Church of S*. Germain L'auxmois 
situated immediately to the East of the Louvre. It was a Church 
founded as early as thet Eleventh Century, but for the most part 
restored in the fifteen^ and sixteenth centuries. This ancient 
Church has a sad and mournful association,—for it was the beB of 
this Church wdiich rang the signal for the massacre of St. Bartholo* 
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ntew! Thousafids of French protestants were massacred on that 
ocotsion and hundreds and thousands of }ionest hard working 
Huguenots were afterwards expelled from France, Such was the 
form that Religion assumed in France. Is it a wonder that when 
the reaction came^ an attempt was matle to do away with religion 
altogether in the neighbouring Church of St. Eustache i 

As we walk down the Rue de Rwoli further eastward we 
come to the small square called the Place de Chatelet which was at 
one time the site of the political dungeon of Chatelet which was 
as unpopular as the Bastille and was de8tro>^ed in 1802. The 
centre of the square is now occupied by the Fountain ol Victory 
erected to cominemoiate the first \'ictories of Nepoleon. There 
are four figures at the corners and a column of Palms above them 
on which is inscribed a list of the battles commemorated. 

Further eastward stood the ancient Church St. Jacques ol 
which the Tower alone now remains. It is chiefly interesting 
for its association with Pascal who made here some of Ins experi¬ 
ments on the weight of the atmosplieie. 

Fin ther east is the celebrated Hotel de Ville, perhaps tiio 
finest Town Hall m the world. But the present building is not 
old but only a reproduction of the magnificent edifice which was 
completed in 1628, but was destroyed by the infamous commu¬ 
nists in 1871. When I visited Pans last, the Hotel de Ville was 
a blackened and mouldering pile I 

Leaving this fine building behind we tra\el a little liirther 
eastward and northward and an i\ e at the celebrated Place de la 
Bastille,—replete with the most thnllmg associations. It was at 
this spot that in tlie middle of thfi 14th ceiitur*’ was elected the 
lort of Bastille,—one of the strongest points in the fortifications 
of the city. But like the Tower ol London it soon ceased to be 
used as a fort, and Avas long used as a jirison and a political 
dungeon, closing its awMul gates on all who'incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure or suspicion ol a despotic monarch ! For more than a 
century it remained an awdul monuinent of Royal despotism, until 
the people rose against it like the waves ol an angry sea, and 
surged in tlious<inds against its solid walls. They rose and besieged 
and aiptured this tearful dungeon and razed it to the ground in 
1789, and despotism in Fiance was crushed and buried,—nevei to 
rise again. There is a panorama, not tar from this place, which 
paints this scene of the taking of the Bastille. The panoramas ol 
Paris are the finest that I have seen anyw^frere in the world, and 
the spectator can scarcely believct he is not witnessing a real scene 
before him! The Panorama ol Constantinople has gn en me an 
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idea of that imposing and superb city on the iSea which will 
scarcely improve much when I actually see that town ! And the 
Panorama of the siege of the Bastille shewed 'at a glance the 
whole of Paris as it was in 1789 with its churches and towers and 
sea of houses on all sides and with its thousands of Ail^y people 
]jouring in torrents against the solid walls of the Bastille,—^the hated 
monument of royal despcftism. 

The Bastille is no more, and in its place now stands a column 
raised to commemorate those who fell in the revolution of July 
1830. It is a column of bronze and bears the names of 645 persons 
who fell in the Revolution. In the Revolution of 1848 a strong 
barricade was raised here and was bravely defended, and was only 
forced after the storming of several days. And again in 1871 the 
Communists strongly barricaded themselves there, and were only 
dislodged after a long and desperate struggle. 

We have now travelled the whole distance trom the Place 
de la Concorde to the Place de la Bastille, by the Rue de Rivoli> 
(with its continuation Rue St. .Antoine.) which is almost a 
straight line. 

Let us now travel the same distance again, Le., from the Place 
de la Concorde to the Bastille, but not in a straight line but by 
the line of Boulevards which describes something like a semi¬ 
circle having the Rue de Rivoli for its cord or base. A preliminary 
word about the Boulevards is necessary. 

The Circle of the Inner or Great Boulevards with their beauti¬ 
ful rows of shady trees on either side, with their rich shops, 
brilliant caf^^s and spacious foot-paths are perhaps the finest streets 
in existence and justly excite thfi envy and admiration of visitors 
of all nationalities coming to Paris. But the Boulevards as theii 
name implies were at one time not streets but simply a circle of 
fortifications enclosing the town. Paris has steadily grown in 
extent like all other cities in Europe in the course of time,—and 
the gradual increase in the extent of this city can be clearly 
defined by three concentric circles. The innermost circle consists 
of the two islands of the Seine which enclosed all Paris under 
the early Merovingians and Carlovingians. But the town soon 
exceeded these narrow limits, and by tfie time of Francis I. 
the town had so largely increased tha^ that King,—the founder 
of the Loiivr^ as we have seen before,—^built a new circle of forti¬ 
fications round the enlarged town,—and this second circle is 
mafked by the Inner Boulevards. But the city soon outgrew 
even this wide circle—and in the reign of the Great Louis XIV^ 
the town have grown, so much that the Boulevards no longer 
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sensed their original purpose as enclosing fortifications. Louis XIV 
therefore removed the fortifications^ made them into spacious 
roads and planted them out with trees, until they became what 
they are now—-the finest and moat spacious streets in Europe, 
The new circle of fortification? which has been constructed 
round the present limits of Paris forms the third or outer 

circle. , 

• • 

The circle of the Inner Boulevards formed then the limit of 
Paris in her second stage of growth, />., during the reign of 
Francis I in the i6th century. ^ 

A succession of Boulevards on the north bank of the Seine 
forms the upper half of this circle, while the Boulevard St- 
Germain to the south of the Seine forms its lower half and 
completes the circle. 

Starting then from the Place de la Concorde along this circle 
we first come to the Church of the Madeleine a modern Church 
commenced in 1764, but completed only in 1830. It is a superb 
and magnificent structure after the pattern not of Cluistian 
Churches but of Greek temples, and measuring 354ft. in length 
and 141 in width, and looft. in height. It is flanked on all sides 
by sixty massive Corinthian columns which adds to its imposing 
appearance. I attended high mass inside this Church on one of 
the Sundays I passed in Paris. 

North of the Madeleine, and ftt a little distance is the lofty 
and imposing structure of the St. Augustin Church, with its dome 
160 ft, high commenced in i860 to commemorate the birth of the 
Prince Imperial, and completed in 8 years. Within two years 
of its completion its founder Napoleon III was in exile and ten 
years later the dynasty ended with the death of the prince in 
the wilds of South Africa ! 

Leaving the Madeleine behind we stroll eastwards py the 
Boulevard de Capucines and soon come to the New Opera of 
Paris, the finest theatre-house architecturally in the world. It 
was commenced in i86i in the palmy days of the Einpire» 
but the Republic did not neglect its completion which took 
place in 1874. It covers the site of 400 or 500 houses which 
had to be destroyed for the construction of this superb build¬ 
ing 1 The land alone cost i^5,oo,ooo, and the binldhig i,500,ood. 
The costliest materials were used in its construction, and the 
staircase alone built of fine stones of different colours is a s^Ht 
to see. The “Cid" was acted on the night that I was in 
the opera, and the music and the scenic decorations were 
good. 
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We proceed further eastwards by the Boulevard des Italieos 
with its >]dendid shops and brilliant caf6s and unending stream 
of carriage's. It is worth seeing the Boulevards by night when 
the electin lights from the Opera house and the thousand jets of 
gas (roin the shops and cafes on both sides, and the stream of 
lively Parisians strolling along the street or sitting by the tables 
outskle the cafes and sipping their " Absynth” or “Grenadine’’ 
make it a festive scene indeed. 

As we stroll further eastwards we come close to some build¬ 
ings which though not on the Bqplevards require mention. Only 
.1 short distance to our south is the famous “ Boorse ’’ the stock 
exchange of Paris, It is a modern building, constructed in 1826 
and is architecturally not unlike the Madeleine Church, Like 
that Church it stands on a platform and is surrounded by massive 
Corinthean pillars. The large clock over the front entrance is 
the standard by which Paris time (8,2 minutes aliead ot 
Greenwich time) is regulated. The hall inside is busy as may be 
imagined, 

Not far from the Bourse is the Bank of France, established 
in 1803 and said to contain within its secure vaults nearly a 
hundred million pounds sterling in gold. It is said that these 
vaults can be flooded with water at any time, and it is certain 
that sand is stored here in large quantities to bury and save the 
gold and silver of the nation in the e\ ent of the superstructure 
being burnt down. 

Not far from the Bourse and the Bank is a superb building 
of a different description. The great library of tlie nation has 
been known as Roshal Library under successive monarchs, and as 
National Library “Biblotheque Nationale " under successive re¬ 
publics ! Under Louis XIV this library contained 40,000 books ; 
at present the books number between three and four millions— 
which is I believe double the number of the books in the British 
museum of London! The entire pile of buildings between four 
streets on four sides,—Richlieu, Colbert, Vivienne and Petits 
Champs,—is hardly sufficient to contain this enormous collec¬ 
tion. 

Coming back now to the Boulevards and proceeding to the 
oast again we soon come to the arches o** St. Denis and St. Martin 
built by Louis XIV to celebrate his victories,—but since eclipsed 
by the loftier and finer Arc de Triomphe built to comme¬ 
morate the grander victories of Napoleon. Porte St. Denis is 
Sift.' high by 82 in width, jind Porte St. Martin is 57ft 
.high by 57 feet. The allied army in 1814 passed through 
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this latter arch awl matched along the Boulevards to the Place de 
la Concorde. 

We continue our eastward journey by the Boulevards ai\d 
soon come to the line statue of the Republic. Not far from 
it is the Place de la" Bastille of which we have spoken before. 
And hence we come to the banks of the Scene by the Boulevard 
Henri IV,—and the upper half of the circle ends. 

We have now finished our account of Paris north of the Seine, 
except that one or two places to the extreme north and east deserve 
a passing mention. The heights of Montmatre, are at the extreme 
north of Paris, and being the highest part of the town are visible 
from every other part. These heights have played an important part 
in French history. The last struggles of the French army against 
the allied armies of 1815 took place here,—and here again in 1871 
the communists began that insurrection which deluged the town 
in blood and mined her finest buildings and treasures. There is a 
benedictive abbey here of the 12th century on the Butte Mont¬ 
matre ( i.(\f Montmatre Hill,) and a grander church of the Sacr^ 
Coeur has been commenced and more than half built on the highest 
point of this Butte. From the steps of this unfinished church one 
can look down on the whole of Paris at his feet. 

From the Batte Montmatre is visible in the far east the Batte 
Chaumont, another liill in the north-eastern j)art of Paris. The 
Butte was formerly a chalk pit, and the hill was known as Mont- 
fancon and was used for many centuries as a place of public exe¬ 
cution. It IS said that as man\' as 100 bodies were sometimes 
suspended at one and the same time. For a long time the whole 
neighbourhood was a den of thitves and robbers and the worst 
characters in Paris. It was Emperor Napoleon III who has archi¬ 
tecturally done so much for Paris, who cleared the place and laid 
out a beautiful park here with lakes, and gardens, fine v^lks and 
beautiful hills. 

Soutli from this hill is the celebrated burial ground called 
Pere la Chaise. It occujiies an area of over 100 acres, and con¬ 
tains over 20,000 monuments. The most interesting spot for the 
antiquarian is the tomb of Heloise and Abelard, over which a 
Gothic canopy has been raised. Wreaths are still offered and 
placed on the grave of these gifted lovers of the middle ages. I 
also saw the grave of Cousin and the monument to Thiers, the 
graves of the Hugo family, and of Racine, and those La Fontaine 
and Moli^re who sleep side by side. A host of other writers, 
thinkers and warriors sleep in ^his common platform of death. 
Cuvier and Auguste Comte, Sieves and Talleyrand, MacDonald, 
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Ney and Massena and many others of the greatest and best of 
Frenchmen sleep in this cemetery. 

South again from this cemeteiy' and out side the fortification 
of Paris is the Bois de Vincennes, being the resort of the East end 
Parisians as the Bois de Boulogne is the resort of the West end 
Parisians. And this completes our account of Paris north of 
the Seine. We will speak of Paris south of the Seine in our 
next. 


R. C. DUTT, C.S. 
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THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 

THE GREEK ISLES. 

I sailed from Alexandria in one of the Austrian steamers for 
the Greek Isles, over the deepest blue waters I have ever seen. 
So beautifully clear is the water of the Mediterranean, that one 
can see the whole of a vessel's keel and bottom as she lies at 
anchor. I fail to find words to describe the pleasurable feeling I 
felt in gliding along between the lovely isles of Greece, through 
the s'porades, with high rocky mountains and bright green valleys, 
dotted witli white villages ; b)’" the Cyclades on our left, that 
gave Delos to the Greeks : these well-named islands of the blest, 
whose vine-clad hills in days of yore echoed to the hero’s harp 
and lover’s lute. We first passed under the marble steps of 
Scarpants, then by Rhodes, conspicuous in the most remote annals 
of history, whose inhabitants were distinguished for early civiliza¬ 
tion and love of liberty. Here first flourished the knowledge of 
navigation, and here in latter days the Knights of Saint John 
of Jerusalefn made their oft-recorded heroic defence against 
the advancing Moors. Still on we glide by numerous islands, very 
beautiful, by Lero and Patmos, till bright Samos, far-famed for 
its glorious black-eyed virgins and sparkling wine, rises and again 
fades in the distance, and wc are close by the shore of Scio, whose 
pretty town of like name shines brightly in the sun out of deep 
green foliage ; and many vineyards, with its little port full of ves¬ 
sels, whose build and rig seem so light and fragile, that they look as 
if they would be fairly blown away like a child’s toy on the first 
strong breeze. This was the aiK'ient paradise of the Levant; but 
as its beauty was great, so was its fate sad ; for when overrun b}' 
the advancing Mahomedans its inhabitants bra'i’oly resisted, till 
the whole island was desolated, the men massacred, and the 
women sold as slaves ; it has' now, however, recovered much of 
its former beauty. It gave birth to Ton, the tragic poet; and it 
also claimed the honour of being the birth-place of Homci\ At 
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length we enter the Gulf of Smyrna, with Byron's extolled " Mity- 
lene” in view. 

Where so much beautiful scenery is hourly passed, it would be 
tiresome to describe the whole ; but this gulf, with its numerous 
little bays and islets, its clear, smooth water, its land-bound har¬ 
bour, with high mountains tipped with snow in the distance, can 
nevci be lost to the mind.* It was a bright, sunny evening, though 
chilly, as we steamed into the harbour ; three Austrian frigates 
and one French brig of war, with numerous merchant vessels add¬ 
ing consideiably to the gaiety of the scene. We landed at once, 
and went to a very nice little hotel. After a walk through a part 
of this very pretty town, we returned and did honour to a very 
good dinner and fruity Levant wine. Here hares, partridges, and 
woodcocks abound ; indeed, the bazaar here is full of luxuries ol 
every sort. Smyrna supplies England and Europe with the best 
dried fruits ; its grapes and figs are particularly good, while the 
rosy apples are famous. 

The town is of considerable size, containing some 150,000 
inhabitants of almost every nation ; tlie Greek ; cast of feature, 
however, is predominant. In few places have I seen such beauti¬ 
ful women and handsome men. I have taken some distant rides, 
once to the village of Budjah, which is almost entirely Greek ; and 
here, at the door of a nice little cottage, stood a Greek girl, who was 
beauty personified ; such regular features, such expression (which 
is rare with perfect features), and such a delicate colour, one can 
seldom meet with. I pulled up my horse and dismounted, as the 
thought passed through my mind that 1 would give worlds to be 
able to »peak a few words of Greek. I tried Italian and Arabic, 
but neither was understood. I took out a cigar, and looked at 
her bright eyes ; the laughing puss guessed at once I wanted fire 
and brought it. My cicerone, one Elias, a Hebrew, came up, and 
through him I was enabled to exchange a few words with her, 
and induced her while we rested to bring me a cup of pure water 
from a neighbouring hill, on which heath was growing and a kind 
of stunted holly ; the cypress and the pojnilar abound and many 
fruit-trees of European climate, as well as fig and olive trees ; the 
latter seem to be most common, groves of them shading every 
valley. I reached the hotel late in the evening; and after a capital 
dinner of Mediterranean soles, roast woodcocks and salad, Ionian 
wine, and a Chibouk of fragrant latakia, I retired to rest, to dream 
of my fair Greek. 

The second day I rode up to the top of Mount Pagus, where 
now are the only remains of ancient Smyrna, so frequently ex- 
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in bygone days, as the Crown of Ionia and the Queen of 
the Cities of Anatolia. On the top of the mount is a ruined 
castle, which occupies the site of the Acropolis. Portions of the 
old Hellenic wall are still visible, with a few remains of the 
Temple of Jupiter. An excavation in the hill still marks the site 
of the stadium; and here Polycarp js said to have suffered 
martyrdom. Within the ruins of the castle is an old mosque, 
which is said to have been the primitive church of Smyrna, one of 
the Seven Churches of Asia Minor. From the Acropolis, there is 
a splendid view of this really beautiful town, of the calm bay and 
snow-tipped hills on the opposite shore, over wide plains to the 
east, traversed by the river of Hernus, and to the south the 
Meles, the river of Homer, crossed by a strange old aqueduct, 
completes the classic scene. I returned to town over the Caravan 
Bridge, which spans the Meles, and took a long stroll through 
the bazaars, churches, and mosques. 

I set out early the following morning in a quaint light skiff, 
with peaked bow and stem, for a sail in the gulf. Nothing can 
exceed the clear deep blue of this sea—so clear, tliat you can see 
the bright golden fish darting far below the surface. It was most 
refreshing to the senses to glide softly along, and mark the crystal 
wavelets washing the pebbly shore; for in this highly-favoured 
Mediterranean, there is no tide to sully its waters, or to leave a 
long sandy or muddy beach. Here the green grass and many- 
coloured wild-flowers grow to the very edge. The sun shone out 
very brightly, but yet the air was agreeably cool. Gliding along 
between numerous little islandq, we landed where the shore 
looked most promising. Among other places, we w^alked through 
the picturesque village of Burnabat, In the evening I rowed back 
to the town over the smooth waters, now purpled with the bright 
rays of a setting sun, while each beautiful island and towering hill 
was reflected on its river-like bosom. 

A silk-spinning manufactory here is well worth a visit. Not less 
than 160 Greek girls are employed in winding and cleaning silk— 
wild-looking gipsies the most of them are, but some very pretty, 
with their long elf-like hair streaming down their backs. We 
walked along the bank of the Meles to Caravan Bridge, the great 
place for the gay Smyrnistes to take the air; and returned through 
the bazaars, which make a good display. Gold and silver embroidery 
work is here beautifully executed, the prettiest Greek girls' caps 
I have ever seen; they are famed all over southern Europe. 

The following day I started early for Nimfi, upward of 
thirty miles inland, in the direction of Casabar and Sardis, vrith 
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the intention of visiting one of the most ancient monuments in 
the world, a sculpture of the Egyptian King and conqueror Sesos- 
tris, carved in the solid rock, marking his victory over the tribes 
who then held this part of the world. I saddled and rode off 
early—took a mounted guide with me, a spare horse with pack- 
t,addles for provisions, and with my gun in rest,” trotted out of 
the town. I was fortunate in having a bright, clear, frosty morn¬ 
ing ; all the tops of the surrounding hills shining white with snow. 
The road first lay through fertile valleys, where the young corn 
had already sprouted some inches in height. Large groves of 
olive, fig, apple, and cherry-trees clothed the gently rising ground, 
while between the town and Mount Pagus the plantations of 
dark green cypress marked the old burial-grounds of bygone 
Smyrna. 

Thus admiring and enjoying the landscape around, v. •' crossed 
the Meles and other clear streams ; ^ve passed numerous vine3’-ards 
and hedgerows, and observed that all the low ground seemed to 
be well cultivated, though the villages were few and far between. 
As we neared the crest of a mountain, the scene turned wilder 
and the frozen wreaths of white snow hw upon the dark-coloured 
heath ; here too I remarked the hard}' sycamoie and poplar trees 
and stunted oak, while higher up the inountain, two species of fir 
abounded. Looking upwards, the scene much resembled a scene 
in Scotland; but a glance towards tlie plain below changed the 
impression, for there passed along a string of camels, more than 
a hundred in number. These animals, 1 remarked, are much more 
handsome here than in Indi.i or Egypt; tliey are larger, and have 
long shaggy hair on their l.eacis, necks, and legs, veiy different 
from the smooth-haired camel of warmer rliines. 

After passing over the top of the lulls we came to a guard¬ 
house, where there weie some Albani.in and Syrian soldiers; 
lawless devils they are, but we were well-armed and commanded, 
respect. 1 roundly refused to pay any bu.xces, or toll on their 
demand, and pushing into the room, sat down and warmed my 
teet at a blazing wood fire. They looked sulky at first, and one 
took hold of the barrel of my gun; but on a quiet remark in 
Arabic, that it was on full cock and might go off, he changed his 
demeanour, was delighted to hear his native Arabic spoken by a 
stranger, and we sat down and smoked a pipe together, and became 
capital friends. In half an hour we remounted and rode on again, 
and about 2 p.m., reached the village of Nimti. Here I hired a 
tolerably comfortable room in a'Greek house; had a cup of Ionian 
wine with apples and dried figs for lunch, and leaving our sumpter 
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house, started with two armed guides for the Colossus, which we 
reached in an hour and a half. 

Our road lay through a w'ild beautiful country which, unhap¬ 
pily, like many similar scenes in this part of the world, is infested 
by robbers. Many a giaour has been despoiled apd stripped. 
Fven the Belgium Consul was carried off to a mountain fastness, 
and not released till j^soo, ransom w£(s paid for him; another 
wealthy merchant was mulcted in the sum of £2,000. 

We reached a spot where rocks thi< kly clothed with trees^ 
principally firs and underwood, rise on either side almost perpendi¬ 
cularly. Here we dismounted, and after a little climbing came in 
sight of a gigantic human figure sculptured in relief on the flat sur¬ 
face of the rock, as seen and described by Herodotus. This me¬ 
morial is supposed to dale from 1300 B.C., and after being lost 
sight of for nearly 1000 years, its site was discovered about thirty 
years ago. It is clearly Egyi)tian m style; and doubtless, as 
Herodotus says, was intended to represent the conqueror Rameses 
the second, called Sesostris by the Greek, who overran the country 
as far as the Euphratis. Homer, I believe, records, that Mennon, 
the fiiend of the god Anum, came with an Egyptian army to the 
assistance of Troy. Herodotus says that the colossus holds a spear 
m one hand and a bow in the othei, but it struck me that the latter 
instrument was the usua.\ /fagcnum or whip, with which all the 
Phar.iohs are represented on the monument in Egypt. 

After a close examination ol' this interesting relic of antiquity, 
and the robbers not appearing to dispute our way, we returned to 
Mimli by a different route. Game here appeared plentiful. Rid¬ 
ing along AV0 put up a hare, four M^oodcocks, and some partridges ; 
and shortly after dark we reached our lodging in the Greek’s, 
house, where a comely dame waited on us and spread a carpet be¬ 
fore a bright blazing fire of pine wood. I got out my provisions 
and made a capital stew in a glazed pot, of a cold leg mutton and 
potatoes, while for my beverage 1 had a cup of the fresh juice of 
the grape. Alter the shooting chibouk I rolled myself up in my 
blanket before the fire and slept soundly till morning. 

Having risen with the lark, I strolled through the village, 
while eggs were being tried for breakfast; saw the pretty niece 
of my hostess milk the cow, and made acquaintance with half the 
young people of the hamlet—a sweet spot situated in the close 
gorge of the mountain, and surrounded by gardens. The people 
here are as fair as in England, 1 did not see one person in the 
village with dark hair or eyej^; light golden hair and blue e5’es 
being the most common. After bieakfast we rode back to Smyrna, 
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visiting on our way an old Genoese castle and palace, now com¬ 
pletely in ruins, but evidently places of great importance in their 
day. What a wonderful people these Genoese must have been in 
, their time I They had their colonies all over this part of the 
world, from Constantinople spreading all along the coast of the 
Mediterranean. 
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THE STATUTORY CIVIL SERVICE, 

“ Bkin us. Kneel noi, gentle Portia. 

“ Pori ia I should not have need, if thou wen gentle, Brutus ” 

Juhus 

The report of the Public Service Commission is out. The 
Commissioners have recommended that Statutory Civilians in 
actual service should be absorbed into the proposed Provincial 
Civil Service. This recommendation, naturally enough, has not 
been very much relished by the existing statutory men. Not¬ 
withstanding the absence of active good feelnigs towards their 
service, its distinctive character and status had hitherto received 
recognition, how'ever reluctant, in various forms and fashions. 
Now for the first time has a definite proposal been put forward 
to efface the distinction between the Uncovenanted and Sta¬ 
tutory services by amalgamating them into one and the same 
service. Apart from the possibility of damage to the prospects 
of the statutory members, the proposal involves the important 
sacrifice of a principle and of a point of honor which it is Worth 
while fighting for. In the hope not only of an equality of pros¬ 
pects, but of an equality of status with the covenanted service, 
and of a clearly defined distinction from the Subordinate Judicial 
and Executive Services, have many men who would not otherwise 
have thought of entering any service at all, aspired to an appoint¬ 
ment in the Statutory Civil Service, and secured it after passing 
the severest test possible.—a test beside which that for the Subor- 
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dinate Judicial, not to speak of the Subordinate Executive Service, 
sinks into utter insignificance. They waited with anxious expec¬ 
tation for the verdict of the august body appointed to the task of 
inquiry; and that verdict, as at present interpreted, has given a rude 
shock to their fondest hopes. It is a possible contingency that 
matters will be so arranged as to produce the least practical inconve¬ 
nience to the existing Statutory men so far as their promotion or 
pay is concerned; but even if that very problematical thing were 
done, it would not cure the defect which every member of 
the unfortunate service cannot but feel very keenly, the defect, 
namely, of unwarrantable detachment from the Covenanted 
Service, of being placed on the same official footing with 
members of the Uncovenanted Services, and of having to 
take all the necessary consequences flowing therefrom. Not 
that Deputy Magistrates and Munsiffs are inferioi' men ; there 
are men in the Subordinate Executive and Judicial services who 
would do honour to any service in the world, men of great 
powers and high acquirements men who in other departments 
of intellectual activity have made for themselves a name worthy 
of veneration. But these are not the elements to be considered 
in a prosaic question of official precedence and privileges; 
nor will a tenacious attachment to a recognized distinction 
be hastily condemned as mere vanity. By all means appoint 
men of “proved merit and ability" to offices within the 
preserves of a more aristocratic service of which their merit and 
ability have made them deserving; but why for that end lower 
the position of people who have won it by hard labour, or have 
had it given to them on special statutory considerations ? The 
Commissioners, evidently, never cared to realise to themselves 
how puzzled and humiliated some gentlemen in the Statutory 
Service would feel, who, having previously been in some of the 
subordinate services, found themselves, after years of patient 
winding through the official labyrinth at the old, dreary, muddy 
place, and laughed at by more sober people who had never cared 
to budge one inch ! 

The difficulty of the Public Service Commission with refer¬ 
ence to the Statutory system is transparent enough. They had 
three alternatives as to the place they would give it. They could 
amalgamate it with the Covenanted Service; or they could keep it 
by itself; or they could amalgamate it with the Subordinate 
services. Apparently, the Commission got staggered at the first 
alternative. To draft off several men from each Province, some¬ 
where about a dozen on the average, at once into the Covenanted 
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Servicei whose pale*has been narrowed^ and whose prizes therefore 
rendered much more valuable, would be to forestall the work 
of half-a-century. It would be ridiculed by jealous adverse 
criticism as an act of almost culpable temerity beyond the daring 
of sensible men. Probably, it exceeded the bounds of liberalism 
of the Commissioners themselves. The second alternative would 
have been destructive to symmetry, so needful for the demands of 
our aesthetic nature which asserts itself even in purely official acts. 
That torso of a Statutoiy- service, kept on after the a^lition of the 
statute itself, between the fine heroes on the one side and the 
homely labourers on the other, would be an inartistic anomaly 
enough to mar the harmonious beauty of the official statue-ground. 
Perforce, therefore, they fell back upon the third and last alterna¬ 
tive ; and rather than be set down for that class of creatures who 
are proverbially bolder than angels, or be guilty of violence to the 
accepted notions of official symmetry, they chose to give the 
Statutory men the full benefit of the regulation drop, because it 
was so expedient for all purposes I 

Neither in their own estimation did the Commissioners hold 
themselves liable to any moral blame for the unsatisfactory solu¬ 
tion of this difficulty. After they had shown .more than the 
expected strength in certain grave matters, they thought it per¬ 
fectly hannless to show a little weakness in other less grave onesj 
and the strenuous endeavours they have made for improving the 
services generally, have probably justified in their own eyes the 
departure from strict justice in the case of Statutory men on the 
principle which Bassanio in vain urged upon Portia,—“ to do a 
great right,.do a little wrong.". If they have taken away some¬ 
thing from the Statutory Service, have they not made more than 
ample amends by the immense concession they have made to the 
popular wishes by raising the maximum age for the more desirable, 
because perfectly unambiguous, service to 23 years ? Yes; and 
when they had lent their ears to the just demands of the whole 
nation, could they not afford to shut their eyes to the laboriously 
attained position of a few scattered individuals ? And when they 
had promised an exceedingly good thing to a coming generation, 
could they not with a safe conscience deprive the present genera¬ 
tion, (which is always the least interesting) of the actual enjoy¬ 
ment of some of its benefits ? For a happy balancing of results, 
—to provide against too much of a good thing,—there must be 
some sacrifice somewhere; and why should not, the Commis¬ 
sioners must have said to themselves in their deliberative moments, 
the sacrifice be inflicted upon a service which is at best a parvenu, 
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without brilliant traditions to boast of, without even ancient 
mediocrity on its side ? 

But the arguments of convenience, however specious and even 
plausibly strong, do not at all satisfy the requirements of justice, 
of vested rights, of a contract which if not signed, sealed and 
registered, is at least equally imperative in its definite unmistak¬ 
able implication, and who^e import can never be mis-interpreted 
when viewed in the light of the subsequent conduct of parties. 
What the existing statutory men demand is that justice should 
be done at any cost, that vested rights should be kept inviolate, 
that the intention of a solemn promise whose allurements have 
constituted a turning-point for several promising lives, should be 
religiously fulfilled. The question is not one of rejection of minor 
details after a great principle has been accepted, in cases where 
both the principle and details relate to the future, and have no 
reference whatever to the past. The Commissioners, for example, 
were at perfect liberty not to reconsider the value of the oriental 
classics in a scheme for the Indian Civil Service Examination, when 
they liad made the supremely valuable concession of raising the 
age-limit. And for this very simple reason that their judgnjent 
about the value of the oriental classics as now determined cannot 
possibly touch the past. But the question of the position of the 
Statutory Civil Service does not stand in the same relation to the 
subjects under the Commissions’ inquiry, as the value of the oriental 
chissics stands to the system under which the Covenanted Civil 
Service is recruited. The all-important difference is that the 
Statutory Civil Seiwice is already an existing fact the ignoring of 
which cannot but be unjust. Wh^n the jealousy of a conservative 
Government lowered the age-limit to \^ years, it was wrong from 
many points of view; but the minister who inflicted this injustice 
could not so far as dream of giving it a retrospective effect so as to 
deprive men, who had entered service at a greater age, of the 
offices they were holding. Such a proceeding would have been 
simply preposterous. Similarly, it was quite open to the Com¬ 
mission to stop further admissions; but it is not just, manly 
or dignified to turn out with ignominy and insult a body 
of men who have effected entrance after a hard-fought stru^Ie, 
for no reason whatever beyond their ufiwelcome and inconve¬ 
nient presence. We conceive that on moral grounds, the Commis- 
sipners were in a mannier fettered in tjieir action with respect to the 
Statutory Civil Service, and could not deal with it quite as freely 
as they could with other proposals submitted to their consideration 
by motley and multitudinous opinions. The peculiar circurastan- 
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ces of the question imposed upon the inquiring body certain 
inevitable and immovable conditions under which only they could 
work. One such prime condition which they had not the option 
to override was the past of the Statutory CJivil Service. To the fects 
of that past, they have not attached the deserved importance, and 
have even failed to give the right interpretation. If arrangements 
for the future measure the wisdom of our statesmanship, respect 
for the past measures the strength of our moral manhood. " If 
the past does not bind us,” said Komola to convenience-seeking 
Teto, “ where can duty lie ?" It may look rather impertinent to 
read a stale ethical lecture to the combined official intelligence 
of India; but in the hurry of departure for an eventful journey, 
great men are somewhat too apt to forget such necessary trifles as 
a comb or a brush; and their humble servant would be want¬ 
ing in his duty if he did not find out the missing article for 
them before it was too late. 

The position of the Statutory Civil Service is not a myth, 
A decade of existence, albeit inaugurated under a most inauspicious 
conjunction of circumstances, has shown beyond the possibility 
of mistake what it is and what it has enjoyed. It has been tested 
by facts, by principle, by probabilities, even by errors; and all 
of them liave left certain abiding realities in it unshaken. 

We say what it is, and not what the Statute might have 
intended it to be.* We rely upon the application of the Statute. 
It may be true that the Statute contemplated that men who had 
shewn merit and ability in the actual service of the Government 
should be at once taken into the higher posts of the Covenanted 
Service, witliout being required t» fulfil the conditions laid down by 
an earlier statute for admission into it, such admission being the 
sifie qua nan for getting one of the scheduled appointments reserved 
exclusively for the members of that service. Granting that this is 
the correct interpretation of the statute, the Government in the 
application thereof has committed many grave blunders. In 
the first place, the meaning of " proved merit ability ” was 
mistaken.! Instead of attaching to it the intended signification of 
merit and ability shown in the actual discharge of the duties of a 
responsible employment, the Government, curiously enough, under¬ 
stood by it the faint and, at least in Bengal, rarely realised possi¬ 
bility of a high-born youth developing great administrative faculties; 
and latterly, it was taken to mean, with better reason, the promise 

* See Postscript at the end. 
t See Postscript at the end. 
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of brilliant official life given by a successful academical career. 
In the second place, there was the equally serious misconception 
as to the status of persons who got in. Did the admission mean 
an admission into the Covenanted Civil Service or into an appoint¬ 
ment in it, — into an organized service regulated by fixed rules of 
promotion, or into a specific post involving stationary isolation ? 
For a long while, the former supposition was firmly believed in 
and acted on ; in fact, the second had never struck the authorities. 
This belief very clearly manifested itself not only in the contem¬ 
porary official literature on the subject, but also in the inclusion 
of the statutory men in the general list of Civil Servants in the 
Civil List. About 6 years after, came the refinement upon the old 
meaning. The Statutory officers did not belong to the Covenan¬ 
ted Civil Service, but held appointments ordinarily reserved for it. 
The distinction was emphasized and embodied in the formation 
of a separate list for the now segregated class of “ Statutory 
Civilians.” This interpretation was in direct and flagrant contra¬ 
diction with the scheme inaugurated under the Statute by Lord 
Lytton, and sanctioned by the then Secretary of State for 
India. The rules framed by Lord Lytton laid down that one-fifth 
the total number of the appointments in the Covenanted Civil 
Service should be recruited in India. If these appointments,—the 
fifth part,—were considered not to form an integral part of the 
organized Civil Service, it meant as much as to say that the strength 
of that service was to be permanently reduced by one-fifth. It 
would require more than ordinary boldness to assert that such a 
result ever crossed the minds of the authors of the rule even in 
the faintest perspective. The principle not only found no overt 
place in any public document of the time, but it never even lurked 
in the depths of the intentions of the Government. The remotest 
possibility of its existence was thoroughly belied by unimpeach¬ 
ably strong testimony, the testimony of facts, of which a signi¬ 
ficant instance was found in that all persons holding appointments 
in the Civil Service were arranged in one general list. The 
reduction of the strength of the Civil Service is not a matter of 
such minor importance as to be capable of accomplishment by a 
covert implication. It is a resolution that involves the searching 
of the foundations of the whole admi.^istrative system. For the 
first time, now, have the Public Service Commission attempted an 
approach to the question; and they have approached it with 
much care and caution, with much-elaborate argument, with great 
show of liberalism, with a preparedness for facing anticipated 
obloquy. Is it possible to believe that a Government like 
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Lord Lytton's, conservative to the backbone, contemplated 
such a revolution, and what is more, resolved to carry it 
through ill an underhand manner so as to hood-wink opposi¬ 
tion ? Many uncomplimentary motives have been imputed 
to Government, both by the press and by the witnesses 
who gave their evidence before the Commission, as regards 
the creation of the Statutory service; 1 )ut the reduction of the 
strength of the Covenanted Civil Service by its means was certain¬ 
ly not one of them. There cannot be the least doubt, therefore, 
that the originators of the scheme meant that the persons employ¬ 
ed in accordance with it should be Civil servants, under Statute 33, 
and not what they have now been reduced to, “ Statutory Civilians 
the Civil Service was a single arena, with two entrances. Statute 
24 and 25, and Statute 33. If, as the pessimists have sometimes 
alleged, inefficient men were purposely admitted through the latter 
entrance, they were to be disgraced, humbled, held up to ridicule and 
contempt, within the pale of the Civil Service itself, in glaring and 
humiliating contrast with competition men. Indian recruits having 
been under Lord Lytton’s scheme complete Civil Servants, both 
de jure and de/acto, only Civil Servants who had entered the 
Service through Statute 33, it was a distinct departure from the old 
principle when they were converted into “Statutory Civilians” 
holding specific posts. This variation was essentially material, 
carrying with it the gravest consequences, as will be seen later 
on. And people affected by it, if thqy were wise, ought to have 
made a prompt, bold, and firm stajid against it. But possibly 
they had too much faith in the justibe and good sense of Govern¬ 
ment. . • * 

But even after the status given to Statutory Civilians had 
been narrowed and lowered to that attached to isolated particular 
appointments, “ proved merit and ability” continued to retain the 
width of meaning given to it by the Law officers of the crown, 
and invariably acted up to by the Government. If not exclusively, 
it was very generally, taken to mean high birth or brilliant college 
life. Only in a single instance, and that after the Public Service 
Commission had been appointed, an addition to the Bengal 
Statutory Service was made in the person of a distinguished 
officer in the Subordinate Uncovenanted Service. We shall show 
that the narrowed status, taken along with the wide meaning 
of proved merit and ability, and with the general tenor of the 
Rules, leads to an absurdity. 

Holding specific posts means that the holder has a claim to 
the one particular post he has gained, and to no other. It is ^the 
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very reverse 5 f t3eIongmg to an organized service. The dififereifiEie 
is as between life and the want of it. The one is like the seed 
which once put into the earth, under ordinary conditions deve¬ 
lops into the tree. The other is like a dead stock of wood 
which under ordinary conditions, will remain the stock of wood 
that it was. The one can grow; the other can only exist. Put' a 
man belonging to an organized service into the lowest office, and 
he holds the highest in expectancy through an elaborately con¬ 
structed net-work of intermediate certainties; the vision of the man 
liolding specific appointments is strictly confined to the little plat¬ 
form he stands upon. The organized-service man has a start 
given to him which will carry him through his prescribed orbit 
without further intervention; the specific-appointment man is 
put into static rest at a particular point of the path, and cannot 
gain a point ahead, until the power that took it to the first point 
carries it to the second. For the former, the lowest office is 
only the beginning; for the latter, the lowest office may be 
the finale. Promotion, in the ordinary way and under the 
ordinary rules, is impossible to the holder of a specific post. 
Every change of office is a new appointment, and must bfe 
accompanied with all the Statutory formalities of a new appoint¬ 
ment, to make it valid. A wide gulf, indeed, between an orga¬ 
nized service and specific posts 1 What the new position actually 
means, therefore, is that a man of aristocratic connexions or se- 
verelj*^ tested intellectual ability is to be put into an office theoreti¬ 
cally final, and with no prospect of promotion. But this does not 
cover the whole ground. There remains another defect in the 
application of the Statute. If Che Statute intended to reward 
men who had done good service in a lower sphere,* with 
appointments in a higher, it is unquestionable that they must 
be given at once the higher posts in the higher service. To ask a 
Subordinate judge or a Deputy Magistrate, wffio has been drawing 
Rs. 800 to accept a Joint Magistracy on Rs. 5/6 f as a recognition 
of his appreciated work would be ridiculous. No offer of lesa value 
than the post of a District officer or a Sessions Judge could be 
decently made to him. The Government, however, did not choose 
to apply this principle in the case of outsiders. Not that Govern¬ 
ment does not take men outside the public service at once into 

* We take the natrower view, the view iiiost injurious to the statutory officers, for 
the purpose of our argument The real scope of the Statute woul 4 appear to be wider. 

It expressly intended “ to afford increased facilities " for the employment of natives 
of Ii^ in Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Scrvjpe. Vide Fostcript. 

t Under the 64 per cent rule, 
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high ofB,cess under its patronage; a yoimg barrister may sometimes 
be appointed to be a Small Cause Court Judge or a Police 
Magistrate,—posts high and lucrative enough to satisfy ordinary 
ambition; but in the case of men to be taken into the Statutory 
Civil Service, the Government resolved, and one would think 
wisely, not to try the doubtful, and probably dangerous, experi¬ 
ment of putting a raw graduate or %n indolent Kumar at the 
head of the Executive or Judciary of a district. Neither did 
they think of putting him into any intermediate post. Nay, this 
was carried so far, that beginning from the very beginning was 
insisted upon for men who were raised from a Subordinate service 
to Statutory Civilianship; and it was only after special sanction in 
special cases, that they were allowed to retain their former pay. 
The theory, therefore, was that Statutory Civilians must begin 
their career from the lowest office; and this theory was duly 
carried out in practice. Putting all the facts together, the whole 
position stands thus : A man of aristocratic connexions or severely 
tested intellectual ability is to be put into the lowest oj^cc of the 
Covenanted Civil Service, theoretically finals and with no prospect 
of promotion. 

A fine result, on which an odd mixture, of truth and errors 
has landed us ! A c onclusion at which the most inveterate apolo¬ 
gists of Government and its worst calumniators might equally 
stand aghast ! Was this the consummation for which the Statute 
was passed ? Was it for this, that the Government resolutions 
trumpted forth the advent of a new principle, the granting of 
a new concession ■' Was this the service which in its grandeur 
was above ^ the reach of ordiiviry mortals, attainable only to 
the oldest and proudest landed aristocracies ? Was this the 
tempting prospect held out to men to whom offices . . . in 
the inferior ranks, or uncovenanted service have not proved a 
sufficient inducement. . . ? ” * Was it for this, that at a later 
time brilliant alumni of the Universities, with every prospect 
of a successful and lucrative career before them, were called 
on to compete as for a great prize ? Was this miserable 
pittance all that they got after years of patient industry, in 
recognition of a famous academic name, in return for sleepless 
nights of strenuous work ? Was this dreary finality meant to 
seal the beginning of young hopeful life ? Impossible. No sane 
man would believe it. The Government did not believe it, did 
not act upon it, did not consider it capable of being within the 

• 

Vide Keaulution o( llic Ciovl. of India, dated 34tb Deceml)cr 1879. 
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pale of rational possibility. The Secretariat could certainly bestow 
infinitely more substantial patronage upon the nephews of 
Maharajas, than was put into their power by this force of a 
Parliamentary Statute. It is important to note that about the 
time when the Statutory Civil Service was degi'aded to Statutory 
Civilianship, the Government of India, dissatisfied with the mode 
of selection formerly in vegue, impressed upon the Local Govern¬ 
ments the advisability of setting great store by educational 
qualifications and attainments in the selection of candidates. 
About the same time, also, the Bengal government, dissatisfied 
with the haphazard way in which Deputy Magistracies were filled 
up, resolved to test the educational qualifications of the applicants 
therefor. Now, compare the test respectively prescribed for 
Statutory Civilianship and Deputy Magistracy. The one required 
no greater attainments than those of a passed Kntran(;e student 
of the Calcutta University. And the other,—why, the standard 
of the Premchand Roychand studentship examination was not 
considered too difficult for it; or if you wish to measure 
by the standard of a service examination, it was, so far 
as it went, quite as stiff as, if, indeed, it was not stifter, more 
searching, more thoroughgoing than, that laid down for the 
Covenanted Civil Service in England. And a Deputy Magistracy 
means belonging to an organised Service beginning with Rs. 200 
and ending in Rs. 800 ; means gaining all the intermediate posts 
with the certain regularity of a machine; means definitely expand¬ 
ing prospects, and precisely understood status. And a Statutory 
Civilianship, as recently corrected and improved? It means the 
lowest post, and that only, in the Covenanted Service, niinus 36 
per cent, of its legitimate value as a discount for Indian birth! But 
the absurdity does not end here. Men who had been Deputy 
Magistrates for several years before, had not had their qualifica¬ 
tions sufficiently tested for an elevation into a Statutory Civilian ; 
they had to prove their fitness by competition with outsiders 
fresh from College ; and after that, as if the Government doubted 
the sufficiency of this ordeal also, they had to pass through a period 
of probation in the new sphere into which they were taken, before 
they were finally pronounced not to deserve thrusting out. Did 
this previous good service, this examination extreme in its severity, 
this probation honorably got through, lead to no better result than 
a finally stationary appointment worth Rs. 320 ? 

But it must be said to the credit of Government, that it has 
shown itself to be a vast deal mpre generous than its clever inter¬ 
pretation of the Statute. It accepted, as it clearly appears from its 
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subese<q|ient conduct, th© sp«:ific-post theory as a tentative solu¬ 
tion of a technical difficulty, and had not evidently the least in¬ 
tention to pursue it to its inevitable logical consequences. It 
denoted the appointments as specific, but, through a secretly-assert¬ 
ing moral instinct, never gave them the necessary connotation. 
Not one of its differentiae was attached to the so-called “ specific 
post” which for all purposes was treated *s a grade in an orgaaized 
service. The Statutory Civilian was not after all doomed to 
stationary isolation. He was made to understand that he would 
not have to rest content with the lowest post in the Covenanted 
Service. He was promoted exactly on the principle by which those 
the promotion of members of the Covenanted Service was regu¬ 
lated ; exactly as his seniority in the list demanded ; exactly as if 
his appointment was not specific. He was made a District 
Magistrate and a Sessions Judge not only in due course, .but 
with such rapidity that people suspected if he was not running his 
race rather too fast. The theoretical finality of his first appoint¬ 
ment could only be obviated by the legal fiction of subsequent 
spasmodic lifts,—^iieriodical transfers to nera posts,—dependent in 
each case upon the will of the local Government and necessary in 
each case to be legalized by the sanction of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. But it was not by this ridiculously cumbrous process that 
the rigidity of his initial office was relaxed. There was no need 
of relaxation, because there was not the pre-existent rigidity. The 
Statutory Civilian glided with the ease of nature and custom, and 
not hobbled, from lower to higher posts. He entered the service 
as a seed, and not as a dead block of wood. 

We mean, this is the coiiclusion to which the conduct of 
Government, which as we have seen could not have been otherwise 
without being either absurd or unjust, irresistibly leads. And we think 
we are right in inferring intention from such unmistakable conduct. 
''Tell me," said Lord Chancello’’ Sugden, “what you have done 
under such a deed, and I will tell you what the deed means.” 
Contracts may be quibbled away, and plighted words cast to the 
winds; but acts have a vitality beyond the time and space 
they occupy for the moment; they create contracts when 
none exist; clear up their intention when it is ambiguous; and 
even read into them a meaning different from the surface of 
the context,—a meaning which is none the less binding by the 
very force of the different understanding it raises between the 
parties. Acts impose obligatiou not only by their past, but by 
their future as well; they not only live, but like all living things 
propagate; they give birth to implied promise on the one side, and 
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cherished expectation on the other,—promise, which it is faithless 
not to keep, expectation which it is cruel not to fulfill ; and in a 
world of uncertainties, they are the most trustworthy index to 
that never-seen but always inferrible element in human nature,— 
intention. When you fire yotfr gun at the breast of your enemy 
the only rationally deducible inference would be that you intend¬ 
ed to kill him, and people would not believe you if 5^ou told 
them that your object was to see if lie had a breast plate which 
could send back your shot. When you hold out the bread of 
life before the hungry, you are taken to mean that you will allay 
his hunger; and the fact that you intended to make fun will not 
save you from the moral guilt which /i/s unfulfilled expectation 
must lay upon you. If acts have any retrospective and prospec¬ 
tive binding force, it never was stronger than in the case of those 
done by the Government with regard to the Statutory Civil Service; 
the intention of the Government was never laid bare in a clearer 
light. The undeceptive character of that light,—that it was not a 
splendid mirage,—has been demonstrated by I'acts both positive 
and n^ative, by facts that were, and facts that could not be, and 
has gatliered still greater force by reflection from a history ante¬ 
cedent to the Acts themselves. There can be no question that 
Lord Lytton intended to create and did create, an organised 
system, and that not by itself, but as a part and parcel of the 
Covenanted Service. He might have erred; but the mistake of 
the promisor cannot prejudicially affect the promisee ; the mistake 
was not due to any conduct of the latter influencing the former’s 
judgment; nor to any indefiniteness of the promisor’s intention 
which might reasonably have weakened the promisee’s expecta¬ 
tions ; but to something beyond that perfectly transparent inten¬ 
tion. Will the promisee suffer for a condition of things which 
neither party ever foresaw, and which therefore never formed an 
element of the pledge given and accepted ? Even when this 
error, so irrelevant to the matter, was detected, and when 
unjustly enough members of the Statutory Civil Service were 
made Statutory Civilians, they were made so only by name. 
The Statutory Service was merely formally distinguished 
from the Covenanted, but retained its organized character. 
On any other supposition aN promotions are null and void, 
as the sanction for the validation of a new appointment was 
given in no case. Will the Government acknowdedge such a 
stupendous blunder ? And ackiioyvledging it, will it visit the con- 
seqiaences not upon itself, the maker,—but upon us, the victims ? 
Tten, again, is the compulsory period of probation meant to test 
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fitness tor single posts ? Are Departmental Examinations for 
single posts ? Were the Pay Code, the Leave Code, tlie Pension 
Code, framed for holders of specific appointments ? Was the 
august Commission itself appointed to inquire into affairs relating 
to isolated offices ? 

From whatever point of view we look at the thing, the con¬ 
clusion cannot be escaped that through all vicissitudes, thipugh 
errors, through injustice, the Statutory system has kept in tact its 
original character as an organized service. Every other supposition 
lands us on absurdities uncomphmentar}’' to the intelligence of Govern¬ 
ment, or on gross breaches of faith derogatory to the dignity of British 
justice. The new interpretation, therefore, flagrantly at variance 
as it is with actual facts, can serve no other purpose than import¬ 
ing weakness into an established right so as to make the esaape 
from the corresponding obligation less morally painful. The dis¬ 
satisfaction tell, at the statute not being supposed to give an 
organized service, is on theoretical grounds only. Where the dis¬ 
satisfaction really felt was in the humiliatingly low rate of 
and the separation of the lists ; the dissatisfaction arose from 
these facts lowering the status of the Statutory Service in the 
popular estimation. 

.fVt and before the time that the Public Service Commission 
commenceil its labours, the statutory system was an orga¬ 
nised service; and its members held offices ordinarily reserved 
for the Covenanted Civil Service. The result of the co-existence 
of these two conditions is that its membei's could have a prospec¬ 
tive claim to every post in the Covenanted Civil Service, in due 
course of promotion, subject, «f course, to the rules framed by 
the Government. It bore a very close and definite relationship 
to the Covenanted Ser\ice ; and allowing for the technicality of 
the recently discovered intention of the Statute, it was, if not 
perfectly identical with that service, at least next-door to it. The 
relationship was strengthened and placed beyond the possi¬ 
bility of repudiation by the fixed proportion of pay. The mem¬ 
bers of the Statutory Civil Service,—we call them such, and not 
Statutory Civilians, advisedly,—were to be remunerated for their 
work on no other principle than that their salary should be 64 
per cent, of the salary of the Covenanted Civil Servant holding*a 
like post. Not that this rule of fractional pay is based upon any 
sound principle, or capable of the slightest justification; but it 
at least serves the very import^mt purjxjse of showing the inalien¬ 
able bond existing between the two services. At the risk of being 
somewhat technical, one is almost tempted to say, that this law 
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of “ definite proportionis about as essential to the determina¬ 
tion of t!ie relationship existing between the Covenanted and 
Statutory Services, as it is to the atomic theory of chemistry. In 
both cases, it leads to vitally important conclusions, and establishes 
immovable relations and sequences. Surely, the Government, 
in spite of itself and of the Statute, made a tacit admission of the 
fact qf the Statutory Service being a’ part and parcel of the Cove¬ 
nanted, by following the “ definite proportion ” rule. The public 
Service Commission, also, has made the same admission in another, 
the negative, way. In order to ensure a thorough assimilation of 
the detached appointments with the new ftimily into which they 
have been proposed to be adopted, and to obliterate all marks of 
their kinship to the parent stock to which they belong by right 
of blood, the commission has recommended that the pay of these 
appointments should not bear any fixed ratio to that of similar 
ones ill the Imperial Service, but should be fixed on independent 
considerations suited to the circumstance of each province. This 
clearly, though impliedly, acknowledges the force of the conclu¬ 
sive presumption as to the extreme closeness of relationship raised 
by the rule of fractional pay. 

For fully elucidating the position of the Statutory Civil 
Service at the time of the appointment of the Public Service Com¬ 
mission, it is necessary to repeat with more pointed emphasis a fact 
already mentioned. The Statutory officers held posts ordinarily 
reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service. For better or for 
worse, their lot was bound up with that service. They were to 
bear its risks, and enjoy its privileges. If the Civil Service were 
abolished, they would be thrown out of employ if .holding the 
reserved posts; if the Uncovenanted services were abolished, 
they would not be affected by the change. They had no claim to 
any of the appointments beyond the pale of the Civil Service ; but 
like the Covenanted men, they were not debarred from holding 
any such, by any legal disability. So far, therefore, the identifi¬ 
cation of the Statutory with the Covenanted service was complete, 
and incapable of any misconception. Any change of name of the 
Covenanted Civil Service does not in any way affect the right of 
Statutory men to hold appointments therein. Logic and common 
sehse alike point to the conclusion that when the Covenanted Ser¬ 
vice is styled “ Imperial," they must necessarily continue to hold 
appointments reserved for the “ Imperial ’’ service. They cannot 
belong to the detached portion, which by the very fact of the 
detachment loses its special reserved character. Again, if there 
are certain well-marked cardinal points of contact between the two 
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services, the term " Imperial ” covers and expresses them with pre¬ 
eminent and obvious fitness. It acts like a happy common solvent 
for both j and while showing the necessary coincidences, it does 
not obliterate the inherent distinctions. It obviates many of the 
difficulties which arise out of the word “ Covenanted ” in its rela¬ 
tion to the Statutory service. Preferable on the other grounds 
urged by the Commission, it is preferable also by reason pf its 
furnishing a common platform upon which both Covenanted and 
Statutory Civil Servants may meet without the necessity of any 
official fiction for the equalization of their status. It is plainly a 
mistake to call a Statutory Civilian a Covenanted officer. He 
never executed any covenant; and to style him in that way is a 
contradiction in terms. And when you cannot call a person a 
Covenanted officer, it takes away, in the hazy notion of long-root¬ 
ed custom, something from the dignity of his rank. This pretty 
puzzle has, we believe, something to do with the “ differential treat¬ 
ment ” to Covenanted and Statutory officers, alluded to in the 
Report of the Commission. But “ Imperial officer ” furnishes a 
very convenient escape out of such difficulties. It would betoken 
equality of status in plain English, with perfect precision, and 
without verbal contradiction. But we are not relying upon mere 
ratiocination, or the exigencies of A^crbal purity, for establishing 
the title of Statutory officers to the Imperial service. The Go¬ 
vernment actually intended to make the Statutory Service imperial. 
This intention is so clearly expressed, so independent of inference 
from acts, that the failure of the Public Service Commission to re¬ 
cognize it is astonishing. We quote the rule framed under the Statute: 
“ Persons admitted under these rules to employment in the said 
“ (statutory) service shall ordinarily be appointed to offices in the 
“ Province where they were first admitted. But the Govemor- 
“ General in Council may transfer from one Province to another 
“ a person finally admitted in the said service." The italics are, of 
course, ours. If this is not Imperial service, we do not know 
what is. The Commission itself while advocating the substitution 
of Imperial ” for " Covenanted,’’ gave to the Imperial service 
this distinguishing feature of transferability from one Province to 
another.* It is not a far-fetched supposition, we fancy, that the 
above rule, so far as it goes, is something like a counterpart of tlie 
similar condition contained in the Covenant which is executed 
by a Covenanted Civilian. The rule and the covenant close the 
same compact as to the sphere of service, only through different 


Vide P. 69 of Ihe Report. 
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documents. To descend to a humble similitude, the rule is like 
a patta, the Covenant is like a Kabuliyat. By the Covenant, 
the Covenanted Civilian binds himself to serve in any part of 
India; by the rule the Government imposes the same exigency 
upon the Statutory Civilian. The one is a promise made and 
accepted; the other is a condition imposed and accepted. We 
bow to the wisdom of th^ Public Service Commission, but at the 
same time cannot suppress the belief that the relationship between 
the two services is more unrepudiablc than it appears to think. 
The Statutory Civil Service,—we use the expression in the rule,— 
is not only an organised service and a reserved service, but an 
Imperial service also. And it pains us to notice that its organized 
character, its reserved character, its imperial character, have all 
been ignored by the Commission. 

Hitherto, we have considered what the Statutory Civil Service 
is. We shall now say, in a few words, what it ought to have 
been, supposing that the Statute did not give an organised system. 
The specific nature of an appointment involves its finality. Such 
an appointment, consequently, should l)e the finishing stroke to 
a spent career, and not the beginning of a new one. (jenerally 
speaking, it should be the reward for some measure of distinctive 
success. A talented Subordinate Judge, or a practising lawyer of 
repute and standing, might be raised to a District Judgeship as a 
recognition of faithful work and marked abilities. A Deputy 
Magistrate, above the rank and file of his class, might be similarly 
elevated to the position of a District officer. In such cases, the 
boon is finally accepted. It is a prize beyond the reach of both 
service and profession, and any extraordinarily meritorious indivi¬ 
dual, singled out for the bestowal of special favor, cannot claim 
more, and is only too thankful for a recognition which carries him 
out of the old rut. And the Government which expresses its 
appreciation with such condescending gracefulness, cannot be 
expected to make any further concession. At any rate, the prize, 
is given and taken on the mutual understanding of its finality. Of 
course, the Government may elevate the winner of the favor to 
higher honors, but he ainnot demand it; as, indeed, he could not 
have demanded his initial elevation from a lower to a higher 
sphere. The result of such an arrangement is a successful life 
finished off with a crown, a Government thanked for its 
|ubstantial patronage of merit, and official caste system broken 
through. A consummation devoutly to be wished for. But it is 
the height of injustice to give the lowest post, meant to be final, 
to merit proved by more than' ordinarily severe tests,—to merit 
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at the beginning of its career. If you narrow the status of 
the service to specific posts, you must so narrow the mean¬ 
ing of proved merit and ability that you can trust such merit 
and ability at once with higher appointments. If you choose 
your meritorious and able men in such a way that you cannot 
trust them with any but the appointments at the bottom, you 
cannot but give them an organised service. It is madness to select 
a promising life for the purpose of stifling it by not allowing it to 
expand. It resembles the pre-English Indian custom of selecting 
the most beautiful youths for the purpose of sacrifice. 

But in the old meaning of the Statute or the new, in the true 
meaning or the false, vve fail to discover any rationale for merging 
the existing Statutory Civilians in the Provincial service. In the 
first place, the Statutory is an Imperial and never a Piovincial 
service, and its reduction to the latter is unjust. Again; the Statu¬ 
tory service must be either organized or un-organized. If it is 
organized, the only just and rational course of action is to incor¬ 
porate it in the Imperial service which it has always been ; if it is 
im-organized, the onh’ legal thing is to reduce its members to the 
position where they stood at the first admission, since the subse¬ 
quent promotions are all null and void ; under neither circum¬ 
stance does it show any point of contact with the Provincial ser¬ 
vice. Its detachment from the Imi)erial and merger in the 
Provincial save no principle, aiul serve no purpose except 
of course that of convenience. If it cannot remain incorporated 
with the Imperial because the latter is organized, its absorption 
in the Provincial is indefensible on precisely similar grounds, seeing 
that the Provincial is organized Os well, only, the latter course of 
action is even more unreasonable l^ecause it is at once illegal and 
unjust. The injustice of the unwarrantable deprivation of the 
imperial and reserved character of the service, is superadded to 
the illegality of its amalgamation with an organized system. It 
becomes an illegality, not only unsupported by any principle, but 
absolutely contrary to all principle,—an illegality unredeemed by 
that manly courage which in spite of technical defects guards 
vested rights with the firm, consistent and considerate duty of 
acknowledged error. Better far for the reputation of Government 
for moral courage that it should dole out technically illegal justice 
bv manfully accepting the consequences of its mistakes, and 
fostering hopes which have been reared upon them ; better, eveuy 
that it should perpetrate technically legal injustice by annulling 
its acts u/ira vires of the Statute*, and driving back the Statutory 
Civilians from posts wdiere they had no business to be, to their 
c 
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position at the entrance; tlian that it should countenance the ugly 
combination of both illegality and injustice. The Commission has 
recommended Jts views on the ground that they are " expedient 
and e(iuitable.” * They are expedient no doubt; perhaps, too 
much so; but he is a bold man who can say that they are eqmt~ 
able, assuming of course that equity conveys the idea of justice 
and other cognate ideas, and that it is something more precious 
ilian mere fulfilment of the conditions of convenient symmetry'. 

Not only has the Public Service Commission done grave 
wrong to the Statutory service by a deliberate ignoring of its past^ 
but it has aggravated the offence by adding insult to injury. After 
shattering the status of that service by its unreasonable merger 
in the Provincial, it has thrown out a pretty broad hint that this 
wliolesale degradation was deserved by its ineOiciency. Reputa¬ 
tion is as dear to many in these degenerate days, .ns it was in 
Cassio’s, and there may be found persons who inwardly shudder 
at the thought of belonging to a branded service. The admitted 
existence of “honorable exception” does not at all improve 
matters when the entire service is insulted and degraded. A 
landed fraternity sheds upon an indifferent member a reflected 
lustre under which brass passes for gold ; while the finger of scorn 
is lifted at real worth for the misfortune of its being linked with what 
a sweeping censure has pronounced to be buncome. It is hardly 
fair to include good and bad in one all-involving remark of general 
condemnation. It is far worse to include them in one all-involving 
ruinous punishment. In olden days ten virtuous men might have 
saved a sinful city. Have things changed so far that the presence 
of a few bl.ack sheep dooms the whole flock to ruthless slaughter? 
It reminds us of the Emperor in the Arabian Nights whose anger 
roused b)- an unguarded word from the gi'and vizier could not be 
appeased except by a massacre of his whole kunily. The pro¬ 
cedure which the Public Service Commission has adopted in 
dealing out punishment to incompetency in the Statutor}* Service 
is unique in the annals of penal history. It has recommended 
that the whole body is to be degraded first, and then individual 
cases may be considered on their own merits, when settling the 
position of each. So far as these individuals are concerned, therefore, 
they are to be presumed guilty until they can prove themselves 
otherwise. Why, the lowest criminal is j)resumed innocent until 
he is proved to be guilty. Not only that. The punishment is to 
come first and the defence aftcrw.ards. Truly, this is Jedwood 
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justice, not British. This perversity appeal's all the more wonder¬ 
ful when it is considered that apart any general principle 
of presumption about which the commission might wrangle, 
there was a compulsory Statutory presumption to which the 
commission was bound to bow. Here is the rule. "Any 
"person admitted under these niles ma}^ with the previous 
" sanction of the Governor-General iiij^ Council, be declarod by 
" the Local Government to be disqualified for further employ- 
"ment in the said (Statutory; Service." We believe, that 
so long as any person is not so declared, he is to be considered 
qualifiedf assuming, of course, that file Local Government does 
its duty properly. We reserve the pokit whether a person who 
is finally admitted into the Service after his fitness has been tested 
by actual work during the period of probation, can be dealt with 
after the summary fashion of the rule. But the rule, at all events, 
furnishes a direct, simple and natural solution of the difficulty 
which the Commission might have pleaded as an exaise for its 
inability to recommend the absorption of the Statutory into the 
Imperial Service, and wdiich it has solved in a round-about, unjust 
and unnatural way. The Government could, under the statutory 
powers reserved to it, weed tlie service of its inelticiency, and 
then give it its proper and legitimate place This would secure the 
required ability, save the Government from the reproach of trifling 
with vested rights, and other people from the pang of unmerited 
abuse, from the brand of vicarious punishment. But the Com¬ 
mission chose to put it the other way. Of course, it is the privi¬ 
lege of great men to be eccentric at convenient intervals; it is 
irreverent to laugh if they sofiictinies put tlie cart before the 
horse. 

One more small point. Tlie Commission has recommended 
that something akin to the Statutory s}'stem should be kept on 
after the abolition of the present Statute, in order to provide for 
the elevation of deserving men in the Provincial Service to the 
Imperial. This would of course apply to Statutory Civilians who 
shall now belong to the new Provincial Service. Some of them, 
however, had belonged to what was the Provincial Service under 
the old regimf, and were taken under the Statute to what has iio.w 
been converted into Imperial. They arc sent back to the Pro^dn- 
cial, and arc, in common with those who had never got any lift 
therefrom, given the chance of working their way up, under a 
future Statute, to the Imperial,- And where is the guarantee that 
after they have secured it lor the, second time, they will not again 
be sent back to the Provincial,by another Public Service Com- 
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mission ? A fine see-saw this !—something like a recurring deci¬ 
mal in official life! If recalls to us the career of pith-balls 
in a closed glass-jar containing an electrified knob, at which we 
used to laugh in our College days. The light ball flies up to 
the knob, is thrown, again flies up, is again thrown down, and so 
on and on. But arc promise, acts, hope, ambition, as light ? 

•After causing, in th6 venerable language of the Indian Penal 
Code, harm to the Statutory Service in property, character and 
reputation, the Public Service Commission has made a ludicrously 
feeble attempt at conciliation. It is as if a peevish aunt after de¬ 
priving a niece, who is not a special favourite, of her ear-ring, and 
after giving her a sharp sla]) on the face for the oilcncc of wearing 
it, should try, while the poor creature is crying convulsively, to 
atone for the cruelty by offering her a sugar-plum or two. Un¬ 
fortunately for the Commission, the Statutory service has out¬ 
grown Its long clothes, and become sceptical of the nutritive value 
of its proflered sweets. To compensate for rifled property, to 
take away the sling from the poignancy of irrelevant reproach, it 
has proposed that members of the Provincial Service when hold¬ 
ing similar posts with members of the Imperial, should be arranged 
in the same official precedence list, and be accorded social equality! 
What purpose will the former serve, when the Imperial men will 
not think otherwise of their Provincial colleagues than as belonging 
to a distinctly inferior service, and only raised to their height b)^ 
the ridiculously artificial stilt of printed letters ? Fine words, 
they say, butter no parsnips; neither do printed letters equalize 
unmistakable differences. For the matter of social equality, can 
it be brought about by the mandate of an official body, however 
exalted ? We insist upon ofticial equality,—clear, indubitable, as 
a matter of right; not the fiction on paper, but the real fact. 
And we are convinced that when official equality comes, social 
equality will take care of itself. We decline with thanks the 
favors offered by the Commission. 

The members of the Statutory Civil Service appeal from the 
verdict of the Public Service Commission to a higher and, they 
doubt not, a justcr tribunal. They smart under wrongs which, 
perhaps are not irrevocable, and they fervently believe that the 
Government will do them justice. They complain that the 
Commission has most unjustly attacked vested rights ; that it 
has ignored their past, and the actually recognized character and 
status of their service; that contrary to all principles of justice 
and equity, it has proposed to give retrospective effect to a newly 
created disability. The Statutory Service is, in many respects, a 
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most unfortunate body. Beg-otten in jealousy; and bred in error, 
it has lived a hard life, indeed, through envy and apathy. The 
people and the press have looked upon it with suspicion. It has 
evoked no interest and no sympatliy in its struggle for existence. 
And now that it is about to die an inglorious death, the spectacle 
has not roused the feeblest sympathy, A handful of men must 
fight their own battle, without lielp, 'without encouragerrtent, 
without the cheering consciousness of any silently-felt sympathy 
with their cause, without the inspiration of anticipated success. 
The Covenanted Service and the Uncovenanted have no occasion 
to be sorry at its fall; and the nation looks on with a perfectly 
stoic unconcern. Why, it has not-the extent and the attitude to 
attract popular attention. Even the Public Service Commission, 
a truly great body w'hich, on the whole, has done its arduous 
task with earnestness and zeal, has not scrupled to wrong it be¬ 
cause it is small and w’cak. But can injustice plead a set-off? 
It is justice, and not favor, wiiich the Statutory service w^ants. It 
demands the redemption of promises, express and implied,—the 
fulfilment of expectations created by acts W'hose import is clear as 
the light of day. It resents the stigma and ignominy of insulting 
degradation. It shrinks from the thought of dishonored death. 
It has suffered much already. Is that a reason for its siiftering 
more ? Does one small transgression sanctify another great one ? 
Is it not right, rather, to retrace the one small transgression, and 
restore the service to its proper and intended place ? If there 
have been mistakes in the application of the Statute, arc they not 
capable of a more equitable rectification by the passing of a vali¬ 
dating Statute ? The history of Legislatures, both English and 
Indian, teem with instances of such validation of graver and more 
wide-reaching errors. Is that process of saving actual deeds, the 
repudiation of which leads not only to self-stultification but to 
positive injury to others, to be abandoned on this one occasion 
because the occasion is not “ august and proud ?” Is justice to 
be measurad by the magnitude of its receiver,—by extrinsic pomp 
and circumstance ? 

“ The poor beetle you tread upon, 

In corporal sufferance feels a pang 

As great as w'hen a giant dies." 

And this feeble cry, too w'eak to roach the ear of the autho¬ 
rities, too uninteresting to be effective if it does reach, rises out 
of a depth of w’ounded feelings, of crushed young ambition, of 
stunned and staggered hope, such as w'ould have expressed itself 
in a truly magnificent howl if the Covenanted Service wete ^hus 
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throttled out of existence, or, what is far worse, reduced to the level 
of the much-abused Deputy. 

A STATUTORY CIVILIAN. 


POSTCRIPT. 

What the Statute meant is not quite satisfactorily settled. 
Of course, it has been settled after a fashion by authoritative inter¬ 
pretation, and can be no longer considered an open question ; 
but the interpretation is by no means complete or consistent. The 
Statute is not so easy of interpretation as might appea^'. To begin 
with, by “ proved merit and ability ’’ the Government of India in 
1873 meant “special training in some office or profession, and 
some degree of distinctive success." (See p. 25 of the Report.) 
The first set of rules was framed upon this supposition. But in 
1874, the Secretary of State vetoed them, because the Law Officeiv 
of the Crown held that the Government of India placed too 
narrow a construction upon the Statute. They said : 

“That section (i.e., sec. 6, 33 vie., cap 6) was expressly in¬ 
tended to afford increased facilities for the employment of Natives 
of India of ‘ proved merit and ability' in the Indian Civil Service (not- 
w'ithstanding the impediments and limitations contained in the 
recited Acts), subject to rules prescribed and sanctioned as therein 
stated. The ‘ merit and ability ’ need only be proved or estab¬ 
lished to the satisfaction of the authorities making the appoint¬ 
ments, and no particular method of establishing proof of merit or 
ability is enjoined. 

“ There seems, therefore, to us to be no valid reason why the 
Governor-General in Council should limit the exercise of the 
discretion of the authorities entrusted with making the|e appoint¬ 
ments by prescribing any rules (such as those in the draft sent 
from India) requiring the Native candidates for employment in 
the Civil Service (properly so called) to have previously serv'ed 
for any definite period or upon anj definite terms in some 
other employment under the British Government. Such a 
restriction seems to us to be clearly opposed to the spirit and 
intention of tlie Act of 1870." 

Two things are clear from ^lie above. In the first place, the 
Statute was intended to afford increased facilities for employment 
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in the Civil Service ; and secondly, that “ proved merit and ability " 
might be of a general and not necessarily a special character; 
apparently including merit and ability shown by the successful 
passing of academic tests. The Law Officers used the expression 
" employment in Civil Service," and not in an appointment in it. It 
was not made clear //len whether the employment was to be specific 
or in an organized service. The Crown Lawyers were not asked 
about it. The point apparent!}' had not <x:curred to the authorities at 
all. In the niles framed and sanctioned, the organized character of 
the service was tacitly assumed and acted on. The belief that the 
Statute intended to afford increased facilities for the employment 
of Indians in the Civil Service, and that the required merit and 
ability might be proved otherwise than by actual service, could 
lead to no other conclusion. It was not till 1885, six years after 
the promulgation of the finally revised rules in 1879, that the 
Statutory Civilians were declared not to belong to an organized 
service. There is nothing to show that the Law Officers were 
consulted when this very important departure from the old mean¬ 
ing was made. They had been consulted in a matter of detail, as 
to the meaning of proved merit and ability; and it is rather 
wonderful that their opinion was not asked on a question of such 
vital importance as the status of the service. The reference was all the 
more urgently necessary, and the omission appears all the more 
unaccountably strange, because the wide meaning of proved merit 
and ability, and the Rules framed under the Statute, were incon¬ 
sistent with the new interpretation giving a totally different and 
an extremely nanow status to the service. T/u^ neio interpretation 
virtually upsets and stultifies the wide meaning of proved merit 
and ability given by the Law officers. It upsets and stultifies the 
rules framed on lines indicated by them. The beginning from the 
bottom which is the effect of the niles, is inconsistent with the 
finality of a particular appointment which is the effect of the 
Statute. The combination of the two, again, taken along with 
the wide! meaning of proved merit and ability, leads to gross in¬ 
justice in the case of meti whose merit and ability have been 
showm by high educational tests, because it necessitates their ac¬ 
cepting as final the lowest initial post. In any case, either the 
higher posts must be given at once; or the service must be held 
to be organised. The difficulty of working the Statute and the 
Rules harmoniously together niay be or may not be a reason for 
abolishing the Statute. We say, may not be, because if there is 
nothing objectionable in the Statute, the failure of the Executive 
(jovernment to adapt rules thereto is no valid reason of its aboli- 
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tion. But certainly it is no reason for taking away rights, however 
blunderingly given. And the Law officers, who are partially 
responsible for this contradiction, should have been allowed, in 
common fairness to themselves as well as to the ambiguously- 
positioned Statutory Civilians, an opportunity of reconciling this 
contradiction. It is certain, that if the Law officers were con¬ 
sulted in 1885, as they had been in 1873, would either have 
modified their meaning of proved merit and ability, or authorita¬ 
tively declared the service to be organized, or insisted upon the 
amendment of the Rules. It is unfortunate for the Statutory 
Civilians that this reference has not been made ; and though for 
purposes of argument, they are bound to take the present official 
view, yet they do not, in the face of this omission, consider it 
either consistent or complete. In the present Essay, however, 
I have argued upon the assumption that the Statute did not create 
an organized service. I have attempted to combat this theory by 
actual facts. Against the theory the facts have been militant; 
and the question is whether to accept the theory or the facts. 
Any other possible theory would be supported by the facts. 
Whatever force the arguments advanced may have, will therefore 
be strengthened by any other interpretation of the Statute. 
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STATE FINANCE IN INDIA. 

11 —(Exchangp: and Profits.) 

In order to understand the exchange problem as affecting 
India it seems necessary to have a clear comprehension of 
two matters. They are the appreciation of gold; and the 
special difficulties of a debtor country which has to pay the 
interest on its debt abroad in an appreciated metal. The ^ 
ordinary difficulties of a debtor country or community arc 
not always clear to the public. But every business man knows 
the effect of a debenture debt on a concern with limited means 
and markets. If a concern is paying (say) 10 per cent., a 
debenture debt at 6 per cent, is a profitable way for tlie 
shareholders to raise capital. But if a concern is able only 
to pay its debenture interest, the shareholders find it a very 
unprofitable way of raising capital indeed, for it takes all their 
profits. Without larger profits the concern is clearly not in a 
position to borrow. Nor is the effect of a debenture debt on a 
poor concern alone to take all tlie profits, and to depreciate Llie 
share capital, but also to make low i)rices and ijad bargains neces> 
sary in order to get a revenue at all hazards to avert foreclosure^ 
and bankruptcy. The debt becomes a working expense, and in¬ 
creases the cost of production. It forces production in quantity, 
and whether the produce is wanted or not compels sales. It com¬ 
pels sales at a loss in order to provide cash to meet the debenture 
interest. Whereas a smaller sale near home, might give a good 
profit (though perhaps at a higher cost of production), yet the 
total so obtained though satisfactory in itself, might not pay the 
debt interest. There has therefore to be a greater out-turn and some 
sold at a loss. For instance take a Coal Company with a debenture 
interest of 2 lakhs of nipees. The management may have a fixed 
local sale of 50,000 tons at Rs. 11 a ton : but the local markets can 
take no more. The case is not suppositious. To put 50,000 tons 
on the local market may cost Rs. v a ton. The profit obtained would 
be Rs. 2 a ton or Rs. 100,000, which on an ordinary capital yould 
P 
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pay a fair dividend. But the total is one lakh of rupees short 
of the debenture interest. To atert foreclosure this other lakh 
must be got, and the Company accordingly doubles its output, and 
exports to distant markets. The distant markets are subject to 
competition. The result is worth noting. 

By the increased quantity of output, the cost of production 
very likely falls to Rs. 6 a ton. On the first 50,000 tons sold 
locally tlie Company now makes Rs. 5 a ton or Rs. 2,50,000* 
But it finds that on the other 50,000 tons a loss has to be booked 
of Re. I a ton ; only Rs. 5 a ton being obtainable as price after 
deducting the increased cost of carriage, handling, commissions, 
and wastage on the longer haulage to the new market. The loss 
on the export account takes off Rs. 50,000 from the local profit, 
and the result is the bare debenture interest. At the same time 
50,000 tons of the Company’s property have been >vasted, and the 
risk, trouble, discredit and worr}-^ to all concerned incurred of 
producing, carrying and selling so large a quantity ( f coal at a loss. 

Xow go further and suppose the interest on the debenture debt 
to be payable in gold, and that owing to the appreciation of that 
metal the management has to provide 2^ lakhs of Rupees instead 
of 2 lakhs. The Company maj' be made insolvent unless it can 
immediately produce and find a market for a further largely in¬ 
creased quantity, and at a lower price. This is called a stimulation 
of exports, and is very much India's case. She, like the debtor 
Coal Company, has to increase her exports irrespective of price in 
order to pay the interest on her debt swollen by a loss by exchange 
both on the debt and on a number of other fixed gold purchases 
besides. 

The next question is the appreciation of gold. Besides the 
large modern increase of moderate fixed gold incomes, and besides 
those countries that like Germany have lately adopted a single gold 
standard, many debtor countries with silver standards have joined 
India in effecting that result. So tar as goes the direct incidence of 
exports upon gold, India seems to have about a fourth share in the 
general effect. For whereas her exports exceed her imports by 
20,000,000 of tens of rupees—the imports into England, the great 
gold creditor country, exceed the exports by ;^8o,000,000. This 
great mass of goods represent? interest on debt owing to Eng¬ 
land, ocean freights, money sent for investment and family main¬ 
tenance and education, for pensions and for salaries of servants of 
foreign and colonial powers employed in England. Not being an 
exchange for goods it is all more or less appreciating the value of 
gold in respect to other commodities, silver includedk An imnie- 
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djate settlement for that £ So,000,000 has to be found in gold, or 
gold obligations, and gold at ongegoes to a high premium. There 
seems no reason for doubting that these facts are legitimate cause 
and effect. India therefore has to suffer from the appreciation of 
gold, not only as caused by her own want of foresight in under¬ 
taking to pay her debt interest in a metal she had no concern with, 
but also as caused by the imprudence and extmvagance of .other 
countries, and by the ocean transport being financed altogether in 
gold. These are the main disturbing influences. 

The fall in excliange is continuing which is no doubt greatly 
owing to the majority of tlie investments not pa3dng more than 
the debt interest, and to a consequent risk of failure or of repu¬ 
diation. The full interest of the foreign loans is not safe. Nor is 
everywhere the capital. The enterprizes fostered by them are not 
paying profits, as witness Indian irrigation and railways that as a 
whole can only just provide profit enough to pay the gold interest 
on the debt; Silver countries are moreover still borrowing gold 
and increasing their exports to pay the interest in the same metal. 

The following reflections may be of service in assisting to 
an understanding of a difficult question. They pretend neither to 
scientific accuracy, nor to exhaustiveness. 

Regarding a gold currency in India. Silver using countries are 
at present poor countries to whom a gold sovereign would be 
of no use. The average Indian for instance would not handle two 
of them in the year, if all his earnings were put together. Peoples 
who use a silver stantUird have few comforts and fewer luxuries. 
They buy and consume few things and those very cheap. A 
small handful of copper meets the utmost of their w'eekly currency 
requirements. Silver they see rarely. Gold becomes an ornament 
solely. The volume of the requirements of the Anglo-Saxon, the 
typical gold user in all quarters of the world, is immense com¬ 
pared with that of the silver and copper using Asiatic. The 
expenditure of the English mechanic, and even of the farm labourer 
soon runs to gold. The comical dismay with which the English¬ 
man in India surveys his monthly bag of rupees with respect 
to its weight and bulk is an exact reproduction of the need 
that replaced the handsome old English crowns or five shilling 
pieces with sovereigns and half sovereigns. The English residents 
would like a gold currency. But to talk of a gold currency for 
the people of India is to talk of a diamond currency, or any other 
splendid impossibility.* The .coins would never be used. More- 


* The Calcutta i>tatesma7i has this expression. 
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over at the present moment the suggestion of a gold currency for 
India if thrown out by the Gov#rnment would still more weaken 
silver, while any step towards giving the suggestion effect would 
. drive silver to a very low value indeed, and make the purchase of 
gold a financial impossibility. 

A yet greater pressure is being brought to bear to induce 
KngUind, and with her other European countries, to return to a 
double standard of coinage of silver combined with gold at a fixed 
ratio. That is Bi-metallism. But it is more than any one can say 
that the remedy even then would be complete, and that silver 
would remain at the legal ratio. While the impossibility of getting 
European nations to agree to the experiment is likely to be 
insuperable. 

If sih er bullion did not rise to the level of coin in value, or 
if the ratio between gold and silver were fixed fas is suggested) 
above the present exchanging level, not alone would all gold 
holders suffer, but all creditors also, for they would be paid in the 
cheaper metal. This actually happens, I understand, in the United 
States where the Bland Bill compels the coinage of silver dollars 
that are not of the intrinsic value of gold dollars. The usual iiicon- 
^•enicnces of a double legal tender would moreover accompany 
Bi-metallism. But the chief objection to it is no doubt that the 
gold interest in Europe is too strong to be set aside, and that the 
gold interest is identical with English general interests. This and 
the next suggestion both sacrifice European to Asuitic interests. 

Silver monometallism is probably a better suggestion for the 
masses, but one still more hostile to the holder of gold and gold 
obligations, aiid still more inconvenient to the wealthy. It is a 
policy that a communistic government would be likely to try in 
the interests of the poorer classes. 

Two other recommendations have been advanced. One is to 
slop the issue of treasury notes in India. The other to limit the 
minting of rupees. If Indian currency notes were merely paper 
promises to pay, and non-convertible, the coined credit of the 
State in short, as in former days existed everywhere on the con¬ 
tinent, and still obtains in some countries, then to call them in 
and to substitute silver would no doubt increase that metal's value. 
For the increased duty would be manifest. But so long as the 
treasury retains bullion and coin as a reserve and issues notes only 
as a convenience to the public, it is difficult to see how the ques¬ 
tion is advanced by ceasing to employ paper. 

To limit minting is a device suggested for increasing the value 
of the coin of the realm b}’ making it scarcer. Such an arrangement 
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would for a time be a source of profit to tliose persons possessed 
of silver coin, among them the /joveriiment, but it would be a 
hardship to the people who would find their taxes a more pressing 
burthen. For wages and prices would fall and profits would not 
rise. To limit minting would I think mean nothing else than 
enhanced taxation. Among other objections to the suggestion 
moreover is this ; the value of silver bullion would further depTC' 
ciate, and a vast scheme of private and illicit coining be encouraged, 
which it would be impossible to prevent. Bi-metallism is pro¬ 
bably subject to these disadvantages also. 

Something has to be said on the other side. Many per¬ 
sons console themselves with the belief, that the loss by ster¬ 
ling exchange is compensated for by the increased exports. I'he 
new exports the)' think give a profit larger than the loss by ex¬ 
change. How it was in the parallel aise of the coal company 
I have tried to shew. The exported quantities were there sold 
at a loss to begin with, which loss was taken out of the profits of 
the local sale. When there came a loss by exchange, yet more 
production and exports immediately were seen to be requisitioned ; 
and the solvency of the company hinged on a larger foreign market 
in which to sell the exports, and tliis meant lower prices still, 
perhaps more loss to be taken off the local profits. 

Turning to the exports of this countr}', I would venture to 
ask those who hold this comforting theory that loss by exchange 
is compensated for by the profits of an increased export trade, 
what profits are likely to be left out of an increased volume of 
120 millions of tens of rupees in a ten year period of exports, 
when during the same period the unmitigated loss by exchange 
increased by 12 millions of tens of rupees. Surely the net pro¬ 
fits, on the sea port valuation of Indian agricultural produce, are 
not much in excess of I'otli the gross iiicome. .A.nd if there are 
expanding profits, why does the Finance Minister assure us that 
taxation is at its limit ? The actual loss by exchange was increased 
by 20 millions in the ten year period ended the March 31st, 1886, 
but for much of this there must have been compensation in lower 
prices. The rest came upon the net profits. 

India’s assets—namely, her labour, her intelligence, her land, 
her minerals, her water power, her stock of silver, are at present to 
all appearances productive of no profits. There do not appear 
to be any profits either on local or export account. Ever)' thing 
is being destroyed, liothing siived. An e.xperienced finaiicier 
assured me the other day, that Jie did not think that Calcutta 
could provide more than one million sterling of native savings 
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for the best paying concern : and Bengal is the wealthiest province 
in India. If what is stated i^ the case then in order to turn 
the tide of exchange in the direction of silver it would appear that 
one thing at all events is necessary. India must make profits, 
and so accumulate capital of her own for an industrial era. Once 
establish profitable industries in India and capital in the shape of 
treasure and goods will hasten to India for investment without 
the terms of a fixed and insatiable gold interest. The question for 
the Indian financial administrator to answer is, whether without a 
change of system, profitable industries will spring up in India of 
themselves, and how they are to be financed. 

The question how is India to make profits is not one to be 
answered only by the State financier. But he has a great deal 
to do with it, for it is his business to ascertain in what operations 
can fresh capital seeking employment find profits : and he should 
know where to find the capital, and what inducement? to hold 
out. If manufactures M'ill pay, or can be made to pay, he must 
learn where and how to start them. If concessions are required 
he should be able to guage the capital necessary to work them. 
If the state must lend here, or guarantee there, or concede some¬ 
where else, it is his business to check the terms. What he has to 
tlo is to compel the working departments to make the most of 
India’s assets : and that he is not doing that now, is too painfully 
apparent. (’)n the contrary everything is being let slide, to use 
the slang of the day. 

There is, it may readily be admitted, extreme difficulty and 
danger in the path of the Indian administration, for the empire has 
let go of old fashioned moorings, and let out of sight the beacons 
that marked them. The ship of state is drifting in the dark in 
unknown watere, amid rocks and shoals. But one beacon is in sight 
one matter is certain : it is that anything that will develop India’s 
assets all or severally, but especially her labour and her intelligence, 
will give her more profits by the simple and common phenomenon 
known to all civilized nations as a general rise in the standard of 
comfort, in the course of which more is produced, more consumed, 
but more also saved. Then capital will become available for 
the land, the minerals and the water power whose capital value 
also will increase. On parallel lint s with all this progi'ess will 
advance the value of the stock of silver, however much in 
the course of increasing business it may have been added 
to. That has been the experience of England and Europe, 
x^herein, notwithstanding tlie discoveries of the gold mines of 
Austndia and California, and consequent cheapening of gold, 
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prices are steadily falling with increased production, the 
result of intelligent labour and invention. Invention is only 
the application of intelligent labour to other natural products. 
Modern discoveries of silver have just now made silver very 
cheap, it is kept so by the unintelligent uses made of the 
national assets in silver using countries. .If the other assets ,are 
made full and proper use of silver will rise in value along with 
them, until a high standard of comfort allows of its being profit¬ 
ably exchanged for currency proposes for a metal of less bulk. 
There appears to be no other ])ermancnt solution of the ques¬ 
tion of the loss by exchange but to start Indian industries 
on a broad and liberal scale ; not industries only of agriculture, 
and of transport, but also of manufacture and science. 

India can then expect to cease by degrees to be a poor debtor 
country, or if she retains her debt as do rich European nations, 
it will be only as a matter of convenience, because she is 
making more profits out of her own capital, than she pays in 
interest for that of other's The relative value of gold to 
silver will, it may then reasonably be expected, approximate to 
that of twenty five years ago, before the great lending operations 
began ; and while prices rule low, wages and profits will improve, 
India should then raise four or five times the present amount of 
taxation, and think nothing of it. 

The present system of taxation, and tlie ways in which 
taxation may be made accessoiy' to industrialism, will be disciis.sed 
in the third part of this paper. For the present it is enough to 
shew that thejoss by exchange a]tj)eais to absorb all Iresh profits. 
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THE QUEEN OF MODERN CITIES. 

III. 

We begin our account of Southern Paris from the extreme West, 
and commence with the Champs de Mars which from the most 
ancient time, has been the scene of military exercises in Paris. It 
is an immense rectangular piece of sandy giound on the banks of 
the Seine. In more recent times it was here that the unfortunate 
Louis XVI and the members of the National Assembly and the 
representatives of the army and Provincial France rAvore fidelity to 
the constitution which had been extorted from the King in 1789. 

The constitution did not last very long and many successive 
scenes in the drama of the revolution were enacted here, until 
Napoleon assumed the imperial power, and held his fetes and 
demonstrations on this extensive ground. The exhibitions of 
1867 and 1878 were also held here, and it w^as at the latter exhi¬ 
bition that the superb palace of 'fracadero was built on the 
opposite bank of the river. It is of magnificent and unique 
construction in white stone, and its two lofty towers 230 feet 
high are visible from miles and, miles beyond the limits of Paris. 
I went up one of these towers in a lift and had a splendid view 
ol‘ Paris from there. The centre of this Palace consists of a vast 
hall the dome of which is one of the largest in the world, having 
a diameter of 173ft. 

Not far from the Champs de Mars, and to the east is a spot 
which Frenchmen of all sects and denominations regard with 
mingled feelings of pride, and of sorrow. The gilded dome of 
the Hotel des Invalides can be seen from miles and miles outside 
the limits of Paris,—and under this dome rest the ashes of the 
greatest of warriors and of conquerors. The “ Hotel ” was found¬ 
ed by Louis XIV for providing a home for old or mutilated or 
infirm soldiers who had shed their blood for their country. 
There is accommodation for 5000 soldiers, but the number who 
live there now does not probably exceed 500. There are a 
“ Court of Honour,” a Library, a Council Chamber, a Museum of 
artillery and an Armoury here,—but the most interesting spot 
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is of coxirse"the tomb ^oT NJipole6n the gre^. The visitor as soon 
as he enters the mausoleum i,s struck wth awe. "* Before, him is a 
.superb altar supported by twisted marble pillars standing on a 
marble platform and surrounded by a marble , bahistrader—and 
the whole lighted by golden light streaming through stained 
windows and producing an effect which cannot be described. 
Around him are chapels containing monuments of the Great Turenne 
and other eminent men. Above him is the lofty dome rising 
high in the air whose gilded outside is visible for miles round. 
And beloxv him,—just under the dome is a circular crypt of polish¬ 
ed granite nearl}' 40 yards in circumference, and seven yards deep. 
In this crypt,—surrounded by marble s|atues and the very Hags 
which he captured in battles, and on a marble pavement on wdiich 
are recorded in stone his principal victories, lies Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte in a Sarcophagus of porphyry ! Everything around seems 
to betoken the final resting place of one of the greatest men 
whom the world has ever produced. Lofty, spacious and majestic, 
there is an air of repose and tranquillity w’hich cannot fail to 
impress the least susceptible mind.” Leaving aside the Taj 
Mehal I know of no grander tomb and mausoleum than that of 
Bonaparte,—and the inside of Taj Mehal, though more beauti¬ 
ful, is not so solemn or so majestic as this solemn spot. 

Close to this place, and further to the east is the beautiful 
modern Church St. Clotilde completed only in 1859. At some 
distance to the north of this Church and on the banks of the 
Seine is the Corps Legislatif, the Parliament of P'rance. It was 
commenced by a Duchess of Bourbon and was completed in 1807 
and w'as then known as Palais Bourbon. G?i the evejitful 4th 
September 1871 it was here that the Assembly discussed the ca])i- 
tulation of Sedan, while the uproar of the mob outside was so 
great that even Gambetta could not make himself heard. The- 
excited mob burst into the had and dispersed the assembl)’^ and 
clamoured for* the abolition of the Empire which had landed 
France in defeat and disgrace, and for the proclamation of a 
Republic. Gambetta, Jules P'avre and the other leaders of the 
times left the Assembly and repaired wnth the excited multitude 
to the Hotel de Ville of which I have spoken before. It. was on 
the steps of that Hotel that the Republican Government was pro¬ 
claimed, a Government which has lasted and given peace and rest 
and strength to France for the last sixteen years. 

Near the Corps Legislatif, and towards the east is another 
famous building also on the banks of the Seine. It was a struc¬ 
ture built in 1786 for a Prince,' but afi^er his execution it became 
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the residence of Madame de Staei whose salons were then 
frequented by the most distinguished men of France. In 1802 it 
became state property and Napoleon I. assigned it to the Chan¬ 
cellor of the newly created order of Merit of the Legion 
d’Honneur. Since then the building goes by the name of the 
Palais de la Legion d’Houneur. 

Further to the east is the Palais des Beaux Arts which is both 
a museum and a school of painting, sculpture and architecture, 
and numbers over a thousand students. 

Further to the east, and on the banks of the Seine is the 
historic Institute of P'rance with its lofty dome and spacious 
wings. It was founded in the seventeenth century by cardinal 
Mazarin as a College but during the Revolution it was converted 
into a prison! At present it comprises within its precincts the 
celebrated French Academy which was founded by Richelieu 
and which has since his time shaped the langiiage and the litera¬ 
ture of P'rance. Beside this historic academy there are four other 
academies within tliis building, viz.., the Academy of Belles Lettres, 
the Academy of Sciences, the Academy of Fine Arts and the 
Academy of Moral Science. 

Close to this place and further to the East is the Mounaie or 
Mint of France which is said to be capable of turning out i;^8o,ooo 
in coin per day ! There is a complete collection of P'rench coins 
from the time of Charlemagne to the present day. A little to 
the East of this is the beautiful fountain of St. Michel on the 
corner of the Boulevard de St. Michel, running North and South. 

We have hitherto travelled from West to East, along the 
South bank of the Seine, from Champs de Mars to the Boulevard 
de St. Michel. We must now pause awhile near this important 
Boulevard and note the places of great interest on either 
side of it or close to it. 

Before we have gone very far along this boulevard, we have 
on our right (/>., to the west) a number of historic buildings. The 
Palace of Luxembourg was constructed in the seventeenth 
century by Marie de Medicis ; widow of the Great Henry IV. At 
present it is occupied by several Government offices, and the 
e^^tensive and beautiful gardens of this qtiandom-palace are now 
free to the public. There is also a museum here containing* 
pictures and sculptures of living artists. Close to the palace is 
the spot where the bold and gallant Marshal Ney was shot .for 
his attachment to Napoleon by the victorious Allies of 1815, and 
a statue of the intrepid soldier marks the place. 
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Further to t^ie north west of the palace of Luxembourg is 
the Church of St. Sapplice with its lofty but unequal towers, and 
further west again is the Church of ‘St. Germain des Pr^, the 
oldest church in Paris. The nave is said to be that of a church 
of the tenth century, and the. choir belongs to the 12th century, 
i.e., to the Norman period. The windows however were restored 
in a later, {.a., in the Gothic period. The appearance of the Church, 
from outside is distinguislied from all the other Paris Churches, 
by the massive plainness of the Norman period. 

These are the most important buildings to the west side of 
Boulevard St. Michel. On the east side of that Boulevard we find 
buildings still more venerable and hoary and still more important* 

The museum of Cluny is the most ancient of all the ancient 
monuments of Paris. It is almost the sole relic of the Roman 
period in Paris, and the building was the palace of Emperor 
Chlorus Constantine, A.D., 292, i.e., sixteen hundred years ago 1 
It contains collections of prehistoric flints, Celtic antiquities, 
Roman pottery and sculpture, ancient French tapestry, French, 
Flemish, Dutch and German wares, and carriages, arms and 
furniture of different periods of French history. Some curious 
things are kept here and are shewn to visitors. 

Leaving Cluny we go further south along the Boulevard de St. 
Michel, and come to the historic edifice of Sorbonne associated with 
the literature and the genius of France ! The famous Sorbonne 
University was founded in the reign of St. Louis of France in 1250 
anditsoon became the chief institution of schoolmen and theologians 
who promulgated their opinions so boldl)' as not unfrequently to 
oppose the spiritual authority of \he Pope himself. In later times 
Guizot and Victor Cousin ajul a host of eminent thinkers deli¬ 
vered their famous lectures herea medallion figure of Cousin 
is prominent in the court yard, and a street in front of the build¬ 
ing is named after the philosopher. It is needless to say that this 
building with its lofty dome is the centre of the University and 
schools and colleges of Paris which are extending on every side,— 
and thousands of college students and ardent school boys receive 
their training under the shadow of this venerable edifice. 

Another venerable building is close by,—the famous Pan¬ 
theon, dedicated to the Great men of France 1 The noble 
height of its dome; and the magnificence of its structure, 
seem to mark the veneration in which Frenchmen hold their 
great men I The dome is 272 feet high, and is the most 
conspicuous object on the south side of the Seine,—next only 
to the gilded dome of the Invalides. This noble structure 
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was however not originally built as a monum^t to great men 
but as a church. There was in olden time a chapel here over 
the tomb of St. Genevieve who died in 572 A.D., and the 
chapel was replaced by a Church. The Church fell into decay 
and was pulled down and replaced by this magnificent edifice 
which was dedicated to the same St. Genevieve by order of 
Louis XV. The subsequent history of the building well illustrates 
the varying temper of the French people within the last hundred 
years. The Convention of 1791 decreed that the building should 
not be a Church but should be made into a memorial temple to great 
men, and caused the inscription,—“ Aux grands hommes la patrie 
reconnaissantc ” to be engi'aved in the facade. Napoleon 1 opened it 
again for worship according to the intention of its founder, at the 
same time ordering it to be the sepulchre of the great dignitaries 
of France. Louis XVIII went farther and handed over the build¬ 
ing to tlie Archbishop of Paris to be used as a Church and erased 
the inscription to Great men ! Louis Philippe caused the in¬ 
scription to be replaced and ordered it to be used as a national 
monument as the Convention had ordered. N^apoleon III again 
restored it to the Church ! In the Revolution of 1848 it was the 
head (]iuirters of the insurgents, and in 1871 it was occupied by 
the communists who happily had no time to carry out their inten¬ 
tion of blow'ing it up altogether! At present it is used as a 
national memorial, anti is not used as a Churcli. 

The interior of this noble structure is equally noble, simple and 
majestic. The walls and the dome are ornamented by fine paintings 
and frescoes. The graves of the Great men are down below in the 
underground vaults,—and it is here that the visitor is disappointed. 
Unlike the Westminster Abbey of England where the visitor strolls 
among the thick graves and monuments of thinkers and writers, 
kings, warriors and statesmen and is absorbed in the noble asso¬ 
ciations of past greatness, the Pantheon has few graves of great 
men to shew and shews them to the least ad^'antage. The visitor 
is conducted in the midst of a crowd by a conductor through dark 
vaults in which he can see next to nothing, and is shewn some graves 
of men about whom he knows little, as a rule. The most impor¬ 
tant tombs .are those of Voltaire and Rousseau, but the remains of 
those great men are not here, but were removed elsewhere by 
impious hands in revenge of the desecration of the Royal tombs 
under the convention ! 

Victor Hugo the greatest of French poets has recently been 
buried liere, and his tomb is ever loaded with fresh wreaths 
brought by grateful people. 
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Further Estst from the Pantheon, and on the South bank of 
the Seine is the Jardin des Plantes which is not only a garden 
opeti to the public but is also a famous place of instruction in the 
Natural Sciences. It contains a Botanical Garden which rose to 
importance when the illustrious BufFon was appointed director 
in 1732. The great Humboldt added 3,000 new, specimens to 
riiis department in 1805. . ^ , 

The Jardin also contains galleries of Natural History which 
are the completest in Europe, and close to them is the gallery of 
comparative Anatomy founded by the immortal Cuvier. 

There are also a Gallery of Zoology, one of Geology and 
Mineralogy and one of Botany, besides a library, an Anatomical 
museum, &c., &c. Gratuitous lectures are delivered here by 
eminent men on scientific subjects. 

We have now finished our rapid survey of Paris, beginning 
with the two islands in the Seine and then traversing the north and 
the south banks of that river. But an account of Paris is not com¬ 
plete without some mention of subterranean Paris if I may so call 
it. The magnificent drainage system of Paris is unique in the 
world, and branches into a hundred ramifications underground as 
the Streets of Paris branch in all directions above ground. 

And the vast catacombs of Paris,—also unique in the world,— 
contain the skulls and bones of about twenty millions of human 
beings, and stretch for miles together, like a city of the dead,— 
under the city of the living ! 

The underground drains of Paris are lofty arched passages run¬ 
ning for miles andmiles together in different directions through which 
one may walk or go in boats ! •They are onl)' for the discharge of 
rain or other water, and nothing noxious is allowed to mix with 
them. I'he contents of these drains were originally discharged 
into the Seine close to the Boulevard de Sevastapol,—but this 
connexion has been stopped, and the water is now discharged, 
several miles down the river. As we walked through these drains, 
—each with a lantern in his hand and saw the long lines of sub¬ 
terranean passages running in all directions under the town, we 
were struck with wonder. The greater portion of this drainage 
system was done under Napoleon III. 

The Catacombs are still more remarkable. These vast 
underground galleries were formerly quarries of soft limestone. 
As tlv3 stone was quarried from age to age for building purposes, tlie 
underground excavations increased in size, until they undermined 
an entire district I In 1784 the ^Government finding the quarries 
were unsafe causedpiers and buttresses to be erected to support the 
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roof, and shortly afterwards transferred into these galleries all 
the bones from the “ Cemetery of the Innocents ’’ which was then 
closed. And thenceforward the galleries were called catacombs 
and were used as such. Thousands of bodies were thrown in here 
pell niell during the French Revolution, and were arranged subse¬ 
quently, in 1810. The skull - of the celebrated Madame de 
Pompadour .was thrown "in here during the reign of Terror. 
Bones from other Churchyards have since been from time to time 
removed to this -wonderful depository of human remains. We 
walked through these gloomy vaults—each holding a candle, 
amidst millions and millions of human bones carefully piled and 
arranged on both sides of us. Holes in many skulls shewed death 
by bullets in battle or in scenes of violence, and short moral passages 
engraved on stone monuments reminded the visitor every here and 
there of the instability of human pride and human life. 

St. Cloud is on the banks of the Seine and is only si.v miles 
from Paris as the crow flies,—and all the big monuments of Paris 
are visible from St. Cloud. The Palace here which was a favourite 
residence of French Kings, and specially of Empress Eugene is 
now a mass of blackened and discolored ruins,—thanks to the 
vandidism of the communists of 1871. The beautiful park and 
gardens however still remain all round this ruin and amply repay 
the toil of a visit to this place. 

Verseilles,*—about 8 miles from Paris as the crow flies,—is a 
place of yet prouder associations. I'lie magnificent palace and 
the matchless park and gardens of Verseilles were laid out under 
the command of the " grand Mqnarch ” Louis XIV at a cost of 
j^'40,000,000. That king virtuall)' left Paris and removed his court 
here, and the court of his successor Louis XV was debased by 
the license and excesses,—under the domination of Madame de 
Pompadour,—which became a by-word in all Europe. The re¬ 
tribution came in the reign of his harmless and good successor 
Louis XVI who was dragged from Verseilles to Paris by the mob 
in 1790 and was executed two years after. 

The historical museum founded here by Louis Philippe in 
1832 is unrivalled in extent in the whole world. As the visitor 
walks through hall after hall he sees an unending series of 
historical paintings illustrating the most glorious episodes of the 
French history from the days of Clovis and of Charlemagne to 
those Of Napoleon III. Charlemagne and St. Louis, Henry IV 
and Louis XIV of course figure most prominently while the great 
victories of Napoleon I cover acres of canvas 1 In sculpture too 
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thp same profusion is visible, and th'e great men of France live in 
these galleries in speaking marble. 

Thus the palace of Verseilles is now a sort of national museum 
commemorating the great deeds and thoughts of Frenclimen,— 
dedicated according to the inscription on it, to all the greatness 
of France. Loyal adherents of the old regime may regret the^ 
splendours of the times of Louis XIV arid of the Napoleons v^hich 
were witnessed in these Jialls; but the nation rejoices in calling 
Verseilles a national property now,’ and every humble citizen 
recalls with pride—as he strolls through these historic halls, the 
great deeds and the great thoughts which have given to France 
her place among the nations of the Earth. 

R. C. DUTT, C. S. 
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'lines. 

(On revisiting Peer Pafiar JPouse, Monghyr^ afte¥ sixteen years.) 

When last I gaz’d upon these scenes, 

Life was not full of tears, 

Nor bore this weary head of mine 
The weight of ill-spent years. 

How perfectly I then ehjoy’d 

God’s precious light and air ! 

And join’d with Nature to pour forth 
My heart in grateful prayer. 

Hoav nimbly then I climb’d these hills, 
Light-hearted as the roe, 

Or, with my trusty gun in hand, 

Stroll’d in the vale below ! 

And not a day pass’d by, but some 
New pleasure came to bless, 

My gentle wife and children fair. 

With joy and happiness. 

Those plea.sant days for aye have fled 
Upon thy wings, O Time,— 

Tho’ still unchang’d the scenes I saw 
In life’s delicious prime. 

The scenes remain unchang’d,—but ah ! 

The woeful change in me ! 

O glowing youth ! O bounding health ! 

O boastful vanity !— 

O ease of mind ! O feelings rare ! 

O Love’s bright golden store !— 

Vanish’d like meteors, to return 
Never,—ah, never more ! 

But thanks, dear Lord, for I hav^e learnt 
To count such loss as gain ; 

Now know I that for such as me. 

The Lamb of God was slain. 

For when, in sickness, 'neath my feet 
Wide yawn’d the darksome grave, 

To Thee I cried,—Thy gracious hand 
At once was stretch'd to save. 

Loathsome, by sin defiled, stone blind, 

I grovell'^d on the ground. 

Thy healing touch was felt, and I 
In Thee my Saviour found ! 

With tears my eyes,—with gratitude 
My wretched heart brimm’d o’er ; 

—Thy sympathetic voice I heard,— 

“ Go thou, and sin no mord ! ”— 

Thee, Hou.se upon, the Hill, again 
With chasten’d heart I greet! 

A nd, clinging to the Blessed .Cross, 

Seek now thy cool retreat. 


O. C. DUTT. 
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STATE FINANCE IN INDIA. 

III.— (Taxation, j 

With reference to what has been written in a, previous por¬ 
tion of this paper pointing out the probable increase of the burden 
of taxation that would be the effect of a rise of silver alone unaccom¬ 
panied by a rise of profits, the following suppositious case may 
help to make the matter clear. It will shew that taxation would 
have to be decreased, and that the increased purchasing power of the 
remainder would be of doubtful usefulness except to the servants of 
the. Government. The suggestion is to force up tlie value of silver 
with respect to gold. In all likelihood there will then be a fiill 
in silver prices, and in order to illustrate the question of taxation 
the case may be taken of a farmer with a business that yields him 
a gross income of Rs. i,ooo. To obtain this sum we will assume 
lie spends Rs. 600. The gross profits of his farm dre therefore 
Rs. 400. And of this the State, we will say, takes Rs. 100 in taxa¬ 
tion? ilie figures are exaggerated. The net profits of the farm 
are on this calculation Rs. 300. If the farmer is farming on 
borrowed capital, he can pay the interest on his debt out of that 
balance. If not it forms a fund for further investment, either in 
enlarging or improving the farm, or in other enterprizes that may 
have nothing to do with agriculture. It is enough to say tliat 
the sum of such profit balances is the total of the country’s accumu¬ 
lations. If by any means whatsoever silver rises in price, and its 
purchasing power is increased, the farm products though the same, 
in quantity will be sold for fewer rupees. Purchasing power may 
increase so much that the farm #oss income may stand under the 
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new conditions at Rs. 600 instead of Rs, 1000, In that case if 
the gross profits are to be of the same value as before in purchas¬ 
ing power the farm expenditure must fall to Rs. 360, so leaving 
the gross JJrofits at Rs. 240. 

The question of the new taxation now comes in. If Govern¬ 
ment still takes Rs. 100, the net profits will be only Rs. 140, Which 
will mean that while the gross income has fallen only by Aths, the 
net profits have fallen to less than Clearly, for the farmer not to 
be worse off by the change, his net profits should be 'Rs. r8o. That 
is to say the State can take only Rs. 60 in taxation. It surrenders 
that portion (here very mucdi'exaggerated) that used to pay loss 
by exchange. 

The effect of lowering silver prices and appreciating silver with¬ 
out at the same time raising profits is hereby seen to be illusory. 
And bi-metallism cannot raise profits. Even if bi-metallism were 
otherwise feasible and proved lasting in its effects of raising the 
value of silver singly, the only saving to the country would even¬ 
tually be that which Government and other employers gaining in 
exchange in selling silver for gold, could effect by paying their 
servants lower salaries: that is salaries re-adjusted to the higher 
purchasing power of the rupee. If these salaries were not re¬ 
adjusted, there would be no saving, and firms not dealing 
with gold countries so as to gain by the improved exchange, would 
lose. And whether in the case of government it would be found 
feasible to re-adjust salaries may be doubted. I do not think it 
would be possible. 

Whatever will simply reduce the purchasing power of gold 
will save loss by exchange and taxation. But solely to increase 
the purchasing power of silver is to endanger the object in 
view. 

For the State to benefit through its income derived from taxes, 
by a fall in silver, prices, that is for it to be able to retain notwith¬ 
standing the fall in prices the old mpee scale of taxation, without 
increased pressure on the taxpa}'er ; or without reducing salaries, 
which it can hardly do ; quite a different change altogether has 
to take place to any that has so far been described. There is no 
further question of gold for the present. The matter is one of 
silver account solely. While* prices are falling and silver rising, 
gross profits (and perhaps w'ages also) must rise. There must be 
more sound business. I mean by sound business the state of 
things represented by the equation—Production=Consumpt{on 
i-Profits—^in which profits relatively are increasing. Taxation 
behig paid out of profits, the former quantity of taxation* might 
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thejj be levied in rupees without hardship to, the tax-payer. Net 
profits would. remain, of the same value or increase in purchasing 
power, , 

But in order to keep the gross profits.at. a relatively high figure 
during the fall in prices, the gross income of Rs. 6 oq must be 
maintainable by an expenditure reduced in greater proportion 
than i^ths. It must be maintainable bj; an expenditure reduced 
say one-half, or by Rs. ;?oo. That is to say the farm expenditure will 
now instead of Rs. 360 be Rs. 300. There will then be a gross 
profit of Rs. 300, and out of that the farmer could pay Rs. 100 
in taxation, and be himself a little belter off, by about Rs, 20, than 
before. His Rs. 200 will have that much more purcliasing power 
than had his Rs. 300 before the fall in ])rices. And the State would 
have a clear balance of Rs. 40 at its disposal. That would be a very 
desirable result. But for this change for the better to take place 
it is obvious that a sum of Rs. 300 has to do the work of Rs. 360, 
and if while silver and profits arc both rising this improvement 
can be effected in the cost of ])roduction the rise in silver will 
indicate gain to everybody. There will be gain to the State that 
finds itself possessed of a larger income raised without trouble : gain 
to the servants of the State and to tlie owners of fixed incomes 
generalh' whose salaries or dividends have more purchasing power; 
to the capitalist, large and small, who gets better net profits : to 
the labourer who receives higher wages ; to the country at large 
through enhanced accumulations of capital widely distributed. 
A change like this will mean that througli a greater efficiency of 
labour, and a lower cost of production, the same work is being done 
with an absylutely less outlay. Jt will mean that while there has 
been a fall in prices, there has been no fall in' wages, and there has 
been a rise of profits, gross and net. That in doing the same thing 
less labour has been expended, and, considering the enhanced 
purchasing power of the rupee, more liberally paid; that less 
material has been used up ; and that a greater use has been made 
of the country’s invention and’ intelligence; that labour and 
material have together been better adapted to the work to be 
done. Lastly, and here gold is again in question, the rise of 
profits in India will attract capital: and through this account will 
affect j^uropean and Ameriain gold, which will then fall in pride 
and correct exchange, as it sets itself to purchase more and more 
of India’s silver, and more and more to employ India’s labour and 
materials. 

A fell in prices, that means all this, is^what industrialism, a 
thorough use of India's neglected assets, may be expected tp 
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effect. The State can then > raise the scale of taxation without 
hardship on the people. 

The question is how is such a state of affairs to be arrived 
at. Whether taxation can be made accessory to an increase 
of profits is the great dispute between free-trade and protec¬ 
tion, and there is no doubt that the last word by a great many 
has ,not been said on either side. But whether taxation can 
be said to be used successfully or not to improve earnings, 
the fact remains that excepting only in India and England it 
is so used. Import duties in most tariffs are levied designedly 
to increase the eTtq)lo}mient of the protected country’s resources 
in the first instance, and secondarily only to yield a revenue to 
the State. 

India has very little indirect taxation ; meaning taxation not 
paid direct to the tax gatherer by the people; and a quite 
insignificant portion of it is import duty. The salt duties though 
indirect in form, and levied on an article of consumption and 
paid by dealers, are universally admitted to be really a capita¬ 
tion tax on the masses of the people. As such all Indians 
Europeans and Natives alike approve of them within the limits 
now set by the law. The export duties on rice are paid by the 
Indifin cultivators and are practically direct taxation, but as 
being a custom’s duty the tax goes as indirect. The opium 
revenue is the proceeds of a state monopoly of sales to traders 
with a foreign country. The excise is indirect taxation and 
is important: .so also are stamps: the two together are worth 
nearly eight millions of tens of rupees. The net customs revenue 
including the export duty on rice amounts to one million. The 
forests after paying expenses yield a net revenue of only four 
hundred thousand. ' This one fact is enough to throw suspicion on 
existing arrangements. In France the forests yield four times that 
sum. 

Altogether the purely indirect taxes do not amount to 9^ 
millions, and of that not ^ a million is import duty. 

The remainder of the taxation as shewn in the table* printed 
at the end of part 1 of this paper is derived from Land Rx.. 
22,937,000: Salt Rx. 6,600,000: Assessed taxes Rx. 1,406,000: 
a balance from miscellaneous heads: and from the Opium mono¬ 
poly Rx. 8,893,006. Regarding the opium monopoly a correction is 
necessary as the revenue here stated, is gross. A sum of 
Rs. 2,505,000 has to be deducted as cost of production. 

There is one oth^r source of revenue though at present it is far 
from being as profitable as it should be. The railways of India at 






•present are, estimated to yield to the State e;net profit of no more 
tto Rx. 400,000. And even this small saving is doubtful. As a 
single concern for the whole empire the State Railways only 
just yield enough profits (net earnings, they are called) to pay 
the interest on their debt, and annuities in extinction of debt, 
at 2s. to the rupee. A capital of £70,000,000 can pay no 
more than this. What Irrigation capital pays it is impossible to 
say, its indirect results on the Land revenue being inaccessible. 
If loss by exchange is applied there is a considerable loss on 
railway account. But loss by exchange has been here treated 
as an expenditure by itself. The arrangement is Mr. Westland’s. 
The grand total of the Revenue heads is Rx. 54,ooo,ooo,_^w^htch 
represents Rs. 3 a head of the population taking the population at 
180,000,000. Il is not difficult to shew that though enough for the 
present this revenue is too little for ver)'' probable requirements by 
Rx. 10,000,000. This is owing to the non-elasticity of the revenues 
generally, to the specially precarious nature of the opium 
receipts, to the disappearance of any fund for famine relief, to the 
danger of ,war with Russia, and of a further fall in exchange- 
There is chapter and verse in different statements by authority 
for every one of these additional calls on the revenue. If they 
are collectively reckoned too highly at ten millions, it is rather 
that they are not all likely to come on the revenues at once, 
but it would be quite unsafe to calculate that there is not an 
early date before which they all will come on the revenue. 

Regarding the normal elasticity of the revenue it may be 
admitted that it was shewn sufficient in the ten year period 1877 
—■1886 to pay for the Bombay and Madras famine and for the 
Afghan and Egyptian wars, without a very heavy deficit.* And 
this is re-assuring, but it is no guarantee that unless a reserve of 
taxation equal to Rx. 10,000,000 is not very soon provided, the 
deficiency in the future will not outrun all present means of co¬ 
ping with it. The opium revenue is considered to be doomed, and 
that alone means over 5 millions.' Another 5 millions for the other 
purposes stated is surely in face of the repeated statements of the 
Government not more than enough to insure the finances against 
war, famine and loss by exchange. And it is solely as a reserve 
that the increased taxation is to be sought for. There is no need 
to impose it until wanted. It is necessary to speak of it only be¬ 
cause the Finance Minister states plainly that if wanted it could 
not now be had. ITiat is tlie test of the position. New sources 
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of taxation have to be fouijd that do not exist, or the pfe^t 
sources of revenue have to be made more prolific. And as has 
been sugi?ested previously the sole way to do either of these things 
is to find more business for the people to do, and then they can 
pay more taxes. 

Before however the Indian finance minister need take up this 
question there is a preliminary step, which is to ascertain if other 
countries cannot be made to subscribe to India's taxation ; and 
tiiere is very little doubt that something in that direction could 
be arranged if certain prejudices were overcome. I mean 
such a prejudice as holds it to be wrong to do anything in 
India that might even for a time harm or impede English trade. 
An export duty might be put on raw jute which foreign 
purchasers would have to pay. It may be assumed that 
whether a producer or a consumer pays an export duty depends 
upon w'hether the buyer can get the article elsewdiere oi not. That 
is to say, it depends on w'hether there is competition and not 
combination among sellers. India alone grow’s jute, so that while 
the grower pays the rice export duty, and India is beginning to 
lose the opium monopoly, for a long time to come foreign manu¬ 
facturers of gunny cloth might be made to contribute to Indian 
revenues through the medium of an export tax on raw jute. As 
much as the rice tax might be got in that way but it may be 
admitted that the suggestion is more useful as shewing the direc¬ 
tion that fiscal policy should take, than as indicating a very 
remunerative tax. If the tax was found prohibitive of foreign 
manufactures in gunny, the capital now' employed abroad could 
be usefully transferred to Calcuttaiand its neighbourhood and there 
invested in new' jute mills to the great advantage of this country. 

No reference to this subject can avoid a mention of the 
import duties on cotton goods removed after the surplus year of 
1882 in obedience to clamour from England. They can be re¬ 
imposed and one or perhaps two millions of tens of rupees 
obtained from Lancashire in the year as a commission for the 
privilege of supplying India with clothing. In order not to' 
encourage Indian competition, and to keep the Indian market, Lan¬ 
cashire will not raise prices, and her mill ow'ners w'ill pay 
the duty themselves. Or as in the ‘supposed case of the gunny 
manufacturers they could transfer their capital to India and work 
their business inside- instead of outside the barriers of the 
tariff (x)al can be similarly treated, also leather and paper manu* 
fiactures, and sugar. On all of these, follow'ing the example of 
England herself, and in distinct accordance with the teachings of the 
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political economists can import duties' pe imposed for revenue 
purposes. It is not protection, for the taxation is obtained on the 
basis of excluding local competition, i^e United States raises 
more than- the double of the Indian land* revenue in customs 
duties alone, and yet has a complete industrial sj’^tem." That is 
protection. And clearly there is some very extraordinary transi¬ 
tion to be gone through before India caft reap the advantages*of so 
novel a system in her finances. But at least this can be said that 
taxation has in America proved a safe accessory to industrialism ; 
and I may be pardoned therefore for thinking of it in connection 
wth the same movement in Iiulia. If ordinary tariffs will not give 
the taxation required protective tarifls must be resorted to; and the 
entire financial and commercial system altered for good and all. 

And tlfht is what will probably have to be done merely for re¬ 
venue purposes, since the power of the State to raise Rx. ro,ooo,ooo 
more taxation at present is more than questionable. 

The foregoing ends most incompletely I am aware, what I 
wish to say about State Finance in India. 1 have sought rather 
to throw together notes on the subject, which may lead others 
to think about it for themselves, than to write either scientifically 
or exhaustively. I can say only that I hope what I have written 
though disconnected in form is in substance correct. I should 
like to add that the bugbear that frightens people from a dis¬ 
passionate consideration of protection, as a cure for the acknow¬ 
ledged evils not alone of India’s threatened State finances, but of 
the poverty of India’s earnings and education, is high prices. 
Economists fear that protection will introduce high prices for 
manufacturetl goods, and that tHe cultivators will not be able to 
pay them. That in short the evils of poverty, ignorance and 
debt, w’ill be exaggerated and not relieved. 

Until so much capital is attracted to India that prices fall 
within the tariff barrier by local competition, no doubt there will 
be higher prices. But the fact does not seem to be altogether of such 
evil presage as is supposed. These prices will themselves attract the 
required capital and set on foot the desired competition at home 
all the sooner. The agriculturist wdio has to pay the higher prices 
will save something of the high cost he now incurs in sending his 
produce to a far distant and capricious market. 

That the manufacturer w'ill sell at as high a price as he can 
get must be admitted at once. In business there is no sentiment. 
And he will have the same advantages as the cultivator in a near 
and certain market. But he ha§ to reflect that the cultivators, 
his chief customers, can make reprisals on him by raising the 
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price of raw material. Behind the tariff barrier all countrjmaen 
are equal, and have to reckon with each other, without escape. 
If a Avar of prices took place the official class and all fixed incomes 
would suffer until salaries and profits were re>adjusted, but a WAr 
of prices such as this is a hollow thing in the long run and soon 
comes to an end. 

■There is then to be thought of that factor the A’alue of which 
it is impossible to estimate before liand, but vAdiich inevitably 
affects prices, I mean the general cost of production. What pro¬ 
tection in a young country aims at is to develop—to develop— 
to develop. To develop the producing poAver of the land, of the 
labour, and of the materials ( the forces and resources of nature) be¬ 
longing to the nation. To produce more, to consume more, to save 
more. Ea-co though prices may temporarily rise, profits may rise 
still more through the enhancement of the standard of comfort and 
a relatively diminished cost of production, and then Avages will rise 
and salaries can be raised. Money is so merely a nominal and a 
registering matter when these great economic forces are in operation 
that the habit of attaching to it too much importance is embarrassing. 

But this must not blind us to the fact that at first there may 
be a rise in the prices of manufactured goods if India imposes 
protective tariffs, and that the high prices Avill be felt until Indian 
manufactures supply all the protected goods used. The high 
prices AAnll fall on the cultivator, but then this has to be remembered 
also, that by the knoAvn circumstances of Indian life the higher 
prices Avill be financed by the money lender. And the money lender 
Avill pay them if he can see his way to recouping himself out of 
the higher profits of the ryot’s labour. I have shewn ■ hoAv profits 
can improA’^e AA'hilc prices are falling. It is the same Avhen they 
are rising. I have said elsewhere that diversity of employment 
is probably the touchstone that will turn India’s unemployed 
labour to gold, I think the money lender aauII find it better Avorth 
his while to keep the yyot ahve and comfortable, if the latter is 
selling his produce with a prospect of better profits to a yearly in-, 
creasing,and diversifying body of industrialists in tovAms and villages 
around him even though more has to be paid for local products than 
is noAv paid to importers ; than at present, Avhen there are no 
profits, and when the baniyds advances are measured and valued 
by the yearly rain fall. When there is more capital in the 
country, and that capital is earning profits, there will be a general 
expansion of credit. A better system alone is required. 

' ' F, BEAUCLERK. 
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A XEW VICEROY, 

Ihe a])p()intmcr>t ol a i]e\\ \i(tu)\ol India leniinds those 
who hfUt watched Indian atl<iiis closel} within the last fifteen 
\iaib that the achitt usudiv tendeitd to tlie duet ot the btate 
dullin’ the eailv da\s ol Ins lesideiicc in India, and cNtn betoie his 
depaitiue tioin I n land, is not alwa^s such as to lead him to a 
toiucL 111 (If istandiii'^ ol impoitant facts fheie aie man) impoi- 
tant 1 ut'- most iieccssan toi him to know, but easil\ oceilooked 
if the mind is in the least prejudiced 01 non-iecepti\e Yet 
althc)Ui:>h a knowlecloe ol them alone tan make his teim ot lulc 
lunttul ol i^ood, as oltcn as not, indeed m the majoiitN oi cases, it 
not 111 all, i V It CION comes to India with much to unleain, it not to 
unsac. 

I he term allowed as GoNcinoi-Geneial ol live )eaisistoo 
shoit a space in nnIucIi to leain a tithe ol what is in pro^iess m 
tins qicat Lmjiiic, whcic the chiet mattei observable is the absence 
ot trustwoitlu news and iiiloimition So that what is leaint 
should be cssentud, should be tiuh lot ussetl, and hoioughlv under¬ 
stood Still less IS tlicic time 111 winch to unleain unloitunateU 
preconceiN cd Cl lois While to be obliged to unsav anti contia- 
dut 111 action what has been siul 111 speech is naUnalh damaging 
and unjileasant 

There IS happih no need to attiont Lord Lansdownes clis- 
inteiestedness and understanding b\ supposing that any thought 
ot self whetliei 111 lespect to ease, aggranduemeiit 01 profit will 
mix themseUes Nvith liis leflections on first setting his toot in 
India, or afterwaids during Ins ViceioNalty. 

The Indian*Vicero) alty is no bed ot loses. No moie respon¬ 
sible post exists, nor one moie difficult to fill without a certain 
shrinking of reputation A King they say should be the seivant 
of his people. That is an aphoiisra that much depends for its 
practical application, as may be bshcN ed, on the people. But there 
is no manner of doubt that a Viceroy of India is the slave of his 
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administration. On him the last comer, and tUe least instruclted 
of his council devolves all responsibility, all initiative, and all 
blame. 

Praise seldom comes near him. 

The last two vice-reigns sufficiently demonstrates this fact. 
Or if there is praise it is terribly one-sided and embarrassing, 
while the blame is loud tongued, and vexing to men of wide views 
and pure motives. 

All that is known of Lord Lansdowne points to self-restraint 
anti self-devotion. 

Both moreover are qualities for which his high order is pre¬ 
eminent. He himself is an aristocrat of the aristocrats: a Fita 
Maurice and a Keith. He is comparatively young, is not yet dis¬ 
illusionized with this disap])ointing modern existence of ours. He 
has filled worthily high employments, and will be thoroughly 
trusted by the people. 

No two feelings will struggle for the mastery in his mind, and 
he will have solely before him the splendour of England and the 
welfare of the Indian peoples. To his mind there will not be two 
things, but one, and it is right they should be so, and that so he 
should think them. 

These are days in which India’s Viceroys seek popularit)'. 
Such a thing was unheard of until in quite recent ycai'S. A'iceroys 
now' seek the good will of the people. The reason is not far to 
seek. It is the boast of English rule that it is educating the 
peo])le. Some think the process is proceeding too fast. And that 
is a matter I'or Lord Lansdow’iie to (onsider. But rightly or wrongly, 
education, as he has said recentl}', is making rapid strides, and w’ith 
it has come a more intelligent understanding of the higher quali¬ 
ties of British rule and, of British lailers. The ruler natural!)' 
values more in these circumstances the appreciation, the alfection 
of the people. 

As time passes and Lord Lansdowme begins to realize that 
India is not altogether known to Englishmen resident in India as 
well as he has been led to suppose, he wall read something of 
native writings, hear more of w'hat the people say, and wall be 
wdse to lay the information so acquired to heart. He may never 
know' the people intimately in their homes. .He wdll scarcely 
have the time. But it is w'ell to remember that they wdll ngt 
expect him to do so. The people will be satisfied to judge him 
by the effects of his rule upon themselves. They will not be too 
curious of his motives. They will credit him wdth good motives, 
lliey will look on him as their father wdio knows everything. 
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And if they do not benefit in their humWe estate by his rule, will 
pass on the same trust to his successor, saying'' he that has gone 
cared not for us.” If they wTong him and are unjust he must not 
be disappointed. Their education has not yet advanced enough 
to teach them foresight. It would be rash to assert that educa¬ 
tion- has ever yet tauglit a whole people-^ foresight. But he may 
find himself able to improve their condition in a way to earn their 
immediate gratitude. 

Lord Lansdowne’s noble predecess<)r has secured the frontier 
of the empire, has by a’ wise and tar-seeing justice soothed race 
animosities, perhaps too rudely awakened b}'^ premature encourage¬ 
ment of native aspirations, ami he has never held his hand from 
the summary punishment of corruption in high places. Lord 
Lansdowne's })ath is so much tlie clearer before him. His task will 
be easier for what Lord Dutferin, the wisest Viceroy of modem 
times, has done. It will be the easier for what Lord Ripon has 
done, for the Local Self-Government act of the previous Governor- 
General was well timed and well judged. But his path lies in a 
different field to that traversed by either of his immediate pre¬ 
decessors. Lord Ripon worked among the educated natives. 
Lord Dufferin discarding class question has worked for the safety 
and solidarity of the Empire. Lord Lansdowne's way lies among 
the poor. 

English rule, English energies as applied to an .Asiatic Em¬ 
pire are finally approaching trial. In India is being tried a vast 
experiment, and judgment must be gi\'en soon. It has been 
taught b}' outside means and by foreign agency to re-vivify a body 
of 250 millions of poor peoples, slaves from centuries to custom 
as to tyranny, social))' cr3'sta]lized ijito. castes, religiously ultra¬ 
conservative, politically dead. It has been sought to form these 
millions into an empire on European pattern ; to protect them 
from powerful adversaries ; to free them from the local tyranny 
of petty princes, landlords, and usurers ; to imbue in them the 
respect of law ; to educate them ; to free them politically, finan¬ 
cially, and intellectually ; to endow them with hopes arid ambi¬ 
tious ; to render them tit for the varied employments and enjoy¬ 
ments of the XIXth century ; to enable them to earn each one o.f 
them an honest living. 

Much has been done, but more remains to be done, or what 
has been achieved may be lost. 

The chief ultimate means to these great ends is British in¬ 
fluence and example. Lord Lajisdowne’s British subjects will 
claim a large share of his consideration—without them he can do 
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noUiing. The natives, he will find, admit this, and the last ^ thing 
they desire is to end British rule. If a few seem by their writ¬ 
ings to imply the coiitrajy, they are among the least influential in 
the nation. Englishmen are its leaven. Only there are not 
enough of them. And the few of Lord Lansdowne’s countrymen 
.that he will find in India are working under extraordinary disad¬ 
vantages. In a speech to which referehce has been made His 
JCxcellency alluded not only to rapid increase • of education in 
India, but also to the increase of industries. Here he was un- 
happily led into error. 

The educated native press is so pleased at his promising to 
'fulfil the spirit of the age in respect to joining the educated classes 
in the administration, that they have overlooked this mistake in 
respect to industries, the occupations primarily of the poor. 

There has unfortunately not been the increase of industries 
that Lord Lansdowne has been led to describe. On tin*, contrary 
although India affords a field for industrial emploxunent unprece¬ 
dented and unexampled in the world past and present, though it has 
labour, cheap labour, skilled labour, unboundetl material resources, 
yet except in the employment of (lovernment, in a small and 
diminishing number of mercantile houses, and in the Bar and 
Tress of the sea }H)rts, in the planting districts, in the raihva3’’S, and 
the pett\- factory and mining industries of the cities of Bombay and 
Calcutta, and the districts of Mysore, and Lower Bengal, there is 
no adequate occupation for the educated classes, either European 
or native ; and of course except in agi'iculture, there is no 
occupation for the peasantry. 

The industries Lord Lansdowjie spoke of as rapidly increasing 
are quite imaginary. Such as ex’st are inadequate for the needs 
of the empire. And thex' have ceased to expand. There is no 
capital for them to expand upon : and the profits yielded are in¬ 
sufficient to attract capital from Europe. 

The ancient industries that have come down from time im¬ 
memorial with their wealth of knowledge and skill are dying out. 
The workmen castes are being forced upon the fields. The 
administration reports of every province of India are year by year 
stating this fact without an attempt to conceal its character, or 
pjilliate its seriousness. 

Factories, mills, mines, all of which would afford occupation 
for educated and uneducated alike are at a standstill for want of * 
capital. Medicine is overstocked, The Bar is overstocked. A 
general povertx' that makes a people more anxious to recover 
•petty .damages, and to save small'sunis in dispute, than to save their 
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tim« for new iind .profitable enterprise, is answerable for the 
excess of legislation in the country. But the Bar is overstocked 
nevertheless. The overplus ol* educated mep has no other resource 
but to write. And many write well. 

But when all are writers, there are naturally few readers, and 
literary pursuits whether journalistic or otherwise do not pay. 
And writing in such circumstances is very irresponsible and .very 
fruitless. Moreover tlie competition for the favours of a small 
reading public leads to writings of a regrettable nature. For 
though education has made great strides the reading public is still 
lamentably small. This is an advantage in one wa)’, since very 
few read the semi-seditious matter that a lew men desperately 
seeking a living would disseminate. 

The masses of the people are miserably ]jooi. The artizan 
IS losing his occupation under pressure of western competition. No 
capital is being provided for the adequate growth of a new indus¬ 
trialism based on machmeiy and modern methods. The poorer 
agriculturist makes no profits. He is in debt, and he dreads year 
b\’ yeai a (ailure of the r lins which to him without saA’ings or 
credit means famine. Even the richer farmers and landlords are 
without means to impio\e their condition. They clinQ to their 
rents and savings. There is no internal trade. An export trade 
of unparalleled waste and extravagance has its small profits con¬ 
sumed by the effects of bad st.ite financing in the past. A mass of 
taxation of not less than /2,000,000 is lost in buying dear gold to 
pay interest on debt. 

Taxation, though appaiently light when compared with the 
number of tjit; ]>eopIe is really heaAV when ctmipaied with their 
profits. Lord LansdoxMie’s financial adxisers will tell him this, 
and will tell him moieoxer that he has no leserve of taxation to 
fall back upon to meet the failing opium-re% emie, and diminish¬ 
ing net railway earnings ; and to i:)roMde for war, famine, and a 
further loss in exchange. If industries were rapidly increasing this 
could not be the case, except in the wholly impossible supposition 
that while increasing they were yielding no profits. 

The facts would be better explained to Loid Lansdowme if he 
were informed that a larger and to some extent a better educated 
population had less xvork than heretofore. And that consequently 
a clever, patient and industrious people were being condemned 
to industrial stagnation and inaction. 

Lord Lansdovvne should suspect all advice tliat would make 
India to appear to be prospering while famines are recurrent pro¬ 
babilities with ex'ery failure of* the rains; while the people are 
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by more than three parts unemployed ; and are in chronic debt 
and" distress. 

Lord Salisburj^ said recently that, " The first necessity' of a 
man is to live. His first duty is to work.” 

In India he cannot at present fulfil with certainty either the 
law of his being, or his duty to his nature. 

VKRR. 
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TNFANT MArxRlAGE. 

I OUGHT to State that I am not for reforms at high 
pressure. For the rectilication of our domestic and social 
customs, the British legislature should not be the only quarter 
to appeal to. It is not the one panacea for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, fliough the readiest engine within reach of the 
popular reformers, who can get the cars of the powers Hiat 
be, to coerce the people b)'. If a reform is to be deep-rooted 
and sure-footed, the conviction of the people must be correspond¬ 
ingly changed and the only w'ay to it is through the moral farce 
of discussion and jiersuasion. We are firm believers in the 
sovereignty of public opinion. Focus it, though slow at first to 
move, to an abuse, and it will be reduced to ashes in no time. 
Hence it is that however much w^e might sympathize with Mr. 
Malabari's efforts for our social amelioration, we cannot agree 
with him in his methods—his overproneness to invoke legislative 
interference for every scheme of his. W hat a mischief was 
brewing in the supreme legislative council, in the shape of an 
amendment to the Civil Proceefure Code regarding the restitution 
of conjugal rights, (jwing to our precipitate rush towards British 
legislature for the solution of the jn'oblem, it is an open secret now. 
And if the demonstration of the oithodox party in favour of infant 
marriage has m any way contributed to the averting of the im¬ 
pending dire calamity, we are sincerely thankful to them. How¬ 
ever this is policy ; and policy is one thing and a calm and 
judicious investigation of an institution for amending its defects is 
quite another. And w'e proposed in this essay to resume the dis¬ 
cussion of the subject of infant marriage in one of its several aspects, 
the consideration of it in all its bearings within the compass of a 
single article being found wdiolly imi)racticable. 

It is rather unprofitable to tread on debatable grounds and in 
the present discussion we hope to take our stand on firm ground, 
whence the staunchest advocates of infant marriage cannot dis¬ 
lodge us. 
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The argument of physical degeneracy brought against early 
marriage, we ha^'e not much faith in. Our brethren of N. W. IP. 
are as much addicted to infant marriage as we are, but they possess 
as splendid a physique as anj' martial race of the world. The 
physical weakness of tlie Bengalees is rather dependent, we suppose, 
on other causes than the one of early marriage. As to the 
theoV>'^ of the extinction of the early-marrying races of Hindustan, 
tlie decennial census returns bear witness to the falsity of such a 
speculation. 

There is then the stock argument of the non-development of 
real Ioa c in infant marriages. But the thousands of the happy 
and loving couples of our early-married countrymen give the 
lie to such an assertion. We are rather inclined *the other 
way : that infant marriage by creating oppoitunities for early 
association and for early moulding of each accortling to the taste of 
the other to which long study contribute so potently, rather 
fosters than otherwise the attachment and friendship of the pair, 
thus gradualh-^ leading to a complete fusion of their souls. Further, 
the wife, being in her infancy adopted into the family of her 
husband, with her growth, becomes thoroughly incorporated with 
it--an identification which has stood in such good stead to our 
joint family organization. 

The institution is again objected to on economical grounds : 
one must, it is urged, be com]>etent to maintain himself before he 
takes upon himself the responsibilities of married life. It is too true 
indeed ; but the Hindu joint famil)’ system solves ^he difficulty 
for us to a great extent. .And to the wealthy aristocracy the 
question of means can not be a bar to earl)' marriage. 

The popiiloiisness of India is again laid at the door of the 
custom of infant marriage. This appears to me to be only a one¬ 
sided generalization. Early marriages lead no doubt to early 
fecundity but nature has its own check in the comparatively early 
loss of the child-bearing power of the Indian women. It is a 
\^'fell-established physical fact corroborated by all medical evidence 
how soon ‘ change of life ’ occurs in India. And we doubt if ever 
our early married couples get on the average more children than 
people who'marr}^ late. The over multiplication of the Indian 
people is to be mainly traced, we believe, to that peculiar 
tenet of the Hindu religion, which enjoins on every person, 
male or female, on pain of eternal damnation, to pa^s once in 
tlieif life through the hymeneal altar. The soundness or other- 
■vvjl$e of this injunction it is not our present business to enquire 
into. 
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Having thus investigated the commonly received opinions 
against early marriage and discovering bow little water do 
they hold in the popular mind, we now proceed to lay our own 
position. * We take our stand wholly on humane ground. It would 
demand but few words from us to paint to a Hindu parent or 
house-holder what a terrible curse is girl-widowhood for India and 
how it lor ever blights the peace and hap'Jiiness not only of the girl 
herself but of the whole family of which she is a member. And 
the census of i88i estimates the nlimber of the girl widows under 
the age of fourteen at 2,86,364, Now is it not worthy of the serious 
consideration of the leaders of the Hindu community, if this vast 
amount ol human buffering can be averted m future by a slight modj- 
lication in the marriageable age of the girls ? Widow-remarriage is 
against the genius ol tlie Hindus and I am not sanguine about an)' 
melioration m the condition ol these victims ot the existingciistora. 
Nor am I prepared m the piesent article to argue whether the 
introduction of such an innovation with its inevitable lowering of 
the high ideal ol the eternity ol the holy wedlock, its unwelcome 
exposure of the original deformity of the conjugal relation as 
founded on the most intense ot the self-regarding instincts, and its 
conventional notion of chastity, is at all desirable or conducive to 
our higher moral evolution. Be that as it may, if one thing is more 
certain than another there is no chance of the Hindus in their 
present temper adopting the re-marnage of their widows to any 
extent. So is it not meet and prudent too, to arrange oui affairs 
—and when that can be done with comparative smoothness, 
without m the least giving rise to anything like violent opposition 
—that the ^irl-widowhood may fee w holly effaced if possible in the 
future from the Hindu Society This consttmmatiou can be easily 
attained by raising the mariiageable age of the girls to between 13 
and 14. ‘Against such an alteration tlie ciy of Hinduism in danger 
can but too faintly be raised. The practice is not wholly unknown 
among us. In the very stronghold of ignorant bigotry—the East 
Bengal—the Kuhn girls are often allowed to grow up unmarried 
up to a very high age (of course from an Indian point of view). 
Now all that is necessary to make the custom universal is to give 
a little turn to the current of popular opinion m this direction. 
With that view we should accustom ourselves to s)'mpathize 
with and countenance the parents that marry their girls at the 
age of their pubeity instead of condemning them as at present. 
And we believe the leaders of orthodoxy are not in practice the 
same adv ocates ol early marriage, as in profession. They would 
surely hail in their heait of hearts the change that is to reduce the 
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chances of the early widowhood of theif girls to a minimum. It 
is on the other hand the grossest libel on the whole Hindu girl¬ 
hood to suppose, we are of opinion, that it would go astray if not 
united to husband before puberty. It is almost hopeless to argue 
with a man of such uncharitable views and we should not waste 
our breath in such a fool’s errand. 

•To effect the change, however devoutly wished for, we 
are of course not for going to Government to enforce it with 
all the rigours of law, making it penal to marry Hindu girls 
before a prescribed age. Public opinion and enlightened self- 
interest, when properly appealed to and aroused, will do the 
whole. Nor is it desirable-to fix any arbitrary limit of age for 
marriage. With an eye to the increased chances of girl widowhood 
in cases of early marriage, the proper .age of wedding, of each 
individual girl ought to be determined by her growth, mode of 
living, early propensities and other manifold circumstances of 
which her guardians should be the sole judges. This should 
however b}^ no means be allowed to degenerate into a plea for 
early marriage ; and public opinion would certainly look to it. 
We should be chary again on the other hand that it may not 
lead to the opposite abuse, viz.^ unusual late marriage. We ought 
to have eyes undazzled amidst all the gloss of Eurojrean civilization 
to see the frightful moral wrecks that are occasioned by the long- 
deferred marriages of the West. Who is there that will not be 
shocked to read that half of the children (50 per cent) of Lisbon 
and Stockholm, a third of Berlin, Vienna and Naples (33 per¬ 
cent), a fourth (25 percent) of Milan and Copenhagen and a fifth 
(20 per cent.) of St. Petersburgh and Turin are illegitimately born ? 
After this who would vaunt of the Western chastity ? Better far 
our savage virtue than the civilized counterfeit of it of West 1 
From this our go-ahead reformers, who are indifferent to their 
girl’s wedding even when they attain the ages of the European 
misses, ought to take a profitable lesson and awaken themselves to 
the gravity of the responsibility they are incurring by their conduct. 
And further of what avail is this unusuaKlate marriage ? Do they 
imagine that by a little advance in age the youthful couples would 
use their wise discretion in the selection, of each other-^but by the 
bye the impulsiveness of the young people in such love affairs is 
proverbial—and thus the chance of difference and misunderstanding 
between the wife and husband would be obviated ? If so, they 
should have been long disenchanted of this illusion by. the judicial 
separations and the proceedings pf the divorce courts of the Euro¬ 
pean countries and the home of late marriages. 
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The plea of ecomonico-sodal diflidulties tirged by gome 
against »the abolition of in&nt marriage I do not think it i needful 
to examine here. Not that they are of minor consequence but 
that the alteration proposed in the marriageable age is so inappre¬ 
ciable that those problems are left almost, wholly and unaffected. 
For instance the questions of the Hindu joint femily system, the 
prestige of the master (Kartd) of the household, tl)e privilege of 
the parents in the selection of the daughter-in-law or son-in-law of 
their choice, the respective positions of the mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law in a joint family and all such kindred matters, 
remain wholly untouched by the slight raising of tlie girls’ age 
for marriage as insisted on by me. 

TRIPURA CHARAxX BANERJEA. 
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PHYSICAL DETERIORATION. 

1 do not think I need dilate at present on the benefits of 
physical improvement, as many able writers have already discus-, 
sed the point and the principle has been established and accepted 
long time before I thought on the subject. The task before me 
therefore is not to establish any premises. My concern is to trace 
as far as I can the principle, the predominant cause of the deterio¬ 
ration of our physique. Several assertions have been made from 
time to time with a view to determine the true cause of this 
national calamity. Ever since the agitation against the early 
marriage of the Hindus the question ■ has again and again been 
brought forward before the notice of the Indian public. In fact 
it is a very momentous question. It demands the utmost attention 
and care from all interested in India’s welfare. Whatever may be 
the cause, that the process of physical deterioration is going on 
amongst us hardly admits of any doubt. The question has as¬ 
sumed a national aspect and it may be discussed with profit and 
advantage at the next assemblage of the Nation which is to take 
place at Allahabad in December next. But whether the National 
Congress will take up (considering that it is already overburdened 
with many important subjects) or dismiss the subject I beg most 
respectfully to draw the attention of mj^ countrymen to the 
momentous question the issue of which concerns us all. But 
before I proceed further, I transgress for a moment to meet the 
arguments of some of my educated countrymen whom I greatly 
esteem and who cherish the opinion that a nation may rise in 
the scale of progress without paying any attention to their physi¬ 
cal development and that extension of knowledge is all that is 
required, because physical power is only brute force. To dispel 
tlie above illusion and to show that it is not based on any 
tangible ground I beg to quote a passage from a well-known 
great Historian 

“ The dreams pf inexperienced philanthropy " says Sir Archibald 
Alison in his history of Europe “ may nourish expectation incon- 
^sistent with this proposition and' anticipate an adequate protection 
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to private right from the extension of knowledge or the interest 
of commerce without the aid of warlike powers, but experience 
gives no countenance to these ideas and loudly proclaims the 
everlasting truth that as regulated freedom is the greatest blessing 
in life so it" nSver can be defended for a course of ages from the 
assaults of regal and democratic despotism but by the hardihood 
and resolution of those who enjoy it." * * 

It is evident from the above quoted extract that the extension 
of knowledge is not the only panacea that makes a nation happy 
and contented. It should be allied with physical strength. For 
instance if the Russian invasion (God forbid) take place to-morrow 
can we be usefully employed by the British Government to 
quell the Russian invasion ? It is not only for the sake of the 
Russian invasion that our physical improvement is suggested but 
also it is essentially required for the existence of the Indian 
people. 

Having now said tins much I now prijceed to consider and 
trace what I consider to be the primary cause of our physical 
degradation. It has been said with confident assertion that the 
predominant cause of our physical degradation lies in our marriage 
system. It is further stated that there may exist thousand and 
one causes but it is the only prevailing cause and the root of all 
mischief. Let us now consider carefully how far the above 
allegation is borne out by facts. If our m.irriage system is 
the root as complained of then it is natural that ihe cry which 
we now hear would have been heard long ago. Because as 
we know the Hindu marriage system is not the growth of 
to-day. IIT has been sanctioned, cbnsecrate I and practised 1 
may say, from time immemorial. It is not ni}' contention 
and I do not mean also that because the complaint was not 
heard the disease was not real. But what I do mean and 
persist in contending is that the actual tause of the complaint 
was really wanting and that there was no perceptible physical 
degeneration in our ancestors, on the contrary they were blessed 
with a strong physical constitution. It will thus be seen tliat there 
was no such complaint in the days of our ancestors but subse¬ 
quently these complaints have been heard and they have proceed¬ 
ed from causes other than the early marriage. At any rate 
this much can safely be said that our marriage system is not the 
primary cause of our physical degradation. Then it may be fairly 
questioned what is the true cause of our physical degradation ? 
If we cast our eyes upon the whole Indian peninsula and penetrate 
into every institution that is in vogue what do we observe ? Not 
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a vestige is to be seen among the thousand concerns bf our life by 
which we can glean any system which subsists for the ctiltivafidn 
and promotion of our physique. No, our national amusements, our 
daily avocations seldom contribute to the promotion-of the physi¬ 
cal culture. We read in ancient history that ou? Rajas in days 
gone by and even the Musulman Nawabs and Emperors took 
special interest in the physical improvement of their subjects. 
Even now there are extant rules and regulations on the subject 
of (^Ttitsr #1^1) physical exercises. But now no one cares 
amongst us for these manly sports. It seems it is an age of 
perfect physical inaction. Peace in Society and security 
in life are undoubtedly the great and foremost blessings which a 
nation can enjoy. But it seems these two benefits have brought 
in their train the two great curses the effects of which are the 
greatest obstacles in the path of progress. I mean here that we 
are now blessed (?) with repose and indolence. Let no one under¬ 
stand by this that I am cursing these two benefits which the 
British Government has judiciously conferred on us and for which 
every Indian should be grateful. But what I deplore most is 
that instead of utilising these two benefits for cherishing and 
encouraging amongst us a noble and martial spirit we have 
abused them and physical inaction is the result. No one 
js more conscious than myself that these two benefits are the 
primary causes of the diffusion of knowledge amongst us and 
that knowledge has improved us vastly in many ways. Who are 
the cliief parties to be blamed for our physical degradation I shall 
show later on. Suffice it for me now to observe that the blame 
does not rest with us alone. It is a trite maxim that necessity 
guides and controls to a great extent the action of man. What 
is the necessity for us to acquire great physical strength ? Beyond 
the preservation of our health aiid life I find no plea for it. If 
carefully considered, our necessity does not as the situation stands 
suggest the improvement of our physique to the extent which will 
enable us to vie with other nations. 

The work that we generally perform is of a sedentary nature. 
It requires no very great physical strength. It is not the practice 
of the generality of mankind to do such work as brings no 
profit to them. Every question settles on .the merit of its 
own condition. We are a conquered people. If any invasion 
happens in this country we will be obliged to ask the British 
Government to drive the invaders beyond the lirnits of India, 
Out situation will not permit* us to take the task on ourselves. 
This is a hard view of the case no doubt but it is a hard feet, If 
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we take into consideration the situation of our Hindustani and 
Mussulman brothers we find a different result. The British army 
in India is mainly composed of them. Their situation or condition 
enjoins that their services depend on their physique. Their 
situation requires them to fight Afghans, Bunnese, Egyptians 
and other warlike" nations against whom their commander will 
lead or direct them. Hence their physical improvement* has 
become a part of their duty. No such duty or condition i§ requir¬ 
ed from us. Our sole concern in times of war if any, is to watch 
the rise and fall of the Government securities in the money 
market and pray to God that the war may terminate favourably 
to the English and that no injury may befall us. It is obvious 
therefore that those classes of natives from wliom the British 
anny is recruited generally are of strong physique. And it is 
also evident to the students of history who aic acquainted with 
the events of great nations that their noble and martial spirit 
IS preserved to a great extent by the pursuit of manly exercises. 
The history of the Teutonic race clearly illustrates this point. 
Save and except the love of labour I find no plea for our physical 
improvement. Experience teaches us that lew people in the long 
run can aftord to devote their time to labour. Domestic and 
other worldly avocations engross and occupy our whole time. 
Unless there is an inducement held out, schools for the cultivation 
and promotion of physical exercises if opened will prove very 
little effective. Middle class men can ill afford to send their sons 
to such schools, because they will see clearly that the time spent 
for such purposes is neither to their or to their sons’ interest. 
Under the present ciicumstances'such schools if opened at all will 
be anything but permanent. The students who will receive train¬ 
ing in such schools will cease to take any interest as soon as they 
will grow into manhood, because other matters of a pressing 
nature will occupy theii time. From all that has been said it is 
obvious that the process of physical degeneration will continue 
no matter whether we remove early marriage or allow it to 
subsist. Long days of physical inaction has left us little to appre¬ 
ciate physical exercises. We see grown-up respectable Englishmen 
after finishing their daily work go and participate in foot-ball, Tennis 
and other manly games. They think it a duty to be mindful of their 
physique. How many of us care foi our physique ? It is an insult 
and derogatory to the position of our grown up men to participate 
in such manly games. They fear their arms and legs may break if 
they indulge in such games. Our high notions and sensibilities tell us 
that such physical exercises should be left to inferior class of Society 
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such as Goulas, Bagdis, &c. Because gentlemen can not be in^e 
durwans or mootias. Contact with the Englishmen however has 
revived the appreciation of athletic sports. • We see some English 
games are imitated by our countrymen for their amusement re¬ 
creation. But these symptoms are a mere oasis in the desert. The 
general mass of men are little aftected by this effervescence. It 
can' never cope with its mighty opponents. While on this 
subject the following extract from a speech of Raja Rampal Sing 
wliich he made at the Second National Congress vividly pourtrays 
ihe true picture of the situation and the Government on the subject: 

“ But we can not,” says Raja Rampal Sing, ‘‘ be grateful to it 
for degrading our natures, for systematically crushing out of us all 
martial spirit for creating a race of soldiers and heroes into a turning 
flock of quill-driving sheep.” 

******* 

******* 

“ But on our own account we deprecate the existing policy. 
High and low we are losing all knowledge of the use of arms, and 
with this spirit that spirit of self reliance which makes a man dare, 
which makes men brave, which makes them worthy of the name of 
men. When I was only five years of age my grandfather made 
me begin to learn all the physical exercises in vogue amongst 
us and I w’as trained to the use of all arms and martial exercises. 
But what man now sends his son for such training i What young 
men now-a-days know anything of these things ? " 

The above fact as delineated by the Raja faithfully discloses 
the existing state of things. It impresses on us most painfully 
the cause of our physical degradation. Hardly now-a-days one 
man in a thousand may be found who has learnt all the manly 
exercises. Government should be responsible for our complete 
physical inaction. It must take measures in time to arfest the 
progress of this mischievous disease. It is necessary that we must 
all go to the Government asking it to take remedial measures for 
the havoc which is now traceable in all parts of the country. It 
is a deep stigma on the fair name of the British Government. It 
need not be argued that our complaint is an imaginary one. It 
is a patent fact. Those who have the eyes to observe must be 
mournfully impressed with the fact how surely and trul}’’ the 
process of physical deterioration has been in progress amongst us. 
In England what an impetus and encouragement is given to 
the cause of the ])romotion of physical exercises. Our mother 
the Queen-Empress, the Royal femily and a host of distinguished 
noblemen and gentlemen, encourage and appreciate divers 
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atlil^tic sports and exorcises* Military ooUeg«S> swarnis of athletic 
clups, &c., dot the land of Great Britain, All parents in England 
take care of the physique of their children. Nor do the elderly 
men pay less attention to the development of their physique. 
Example in the long run htis proved a safe teacher and guide of 
mankind. Elderly men play with tlie young ones to encourage 
them in these manly sports by their examples. In fine jt is 
part of their duty to develoj^ their physique and they take 
delight to spend their leisure hour toi these purposes. If we 
ponder on the condition we have been placed in and our mode 
ol life it wnll be apparent that our physical degradation is a certain¬ 
ly. I have not as yet touched upon the influence ol climate on 
the national character. Indeed the causes of physical degradation 
amongst us are many. Noi do I attempt to show the share 
which overwork and tlie want of pioper and substantial food have 
on the ph3"sique ol the nation. I have dw’elt at length on the one 
cause only winch I believe to be the primary one. Inattention to 
sanitary rules has also had some etfcct on the health and physique ol 
the nation. The expenses incident to the observance ol sanitaiy 
rules pre\eut many to a certain extent from giving effect to them. 
I know even that many educated men aie unable to pay the 
pioper lee ol a Doctor. Manv’^ a tune it happens that thej’^ have 
to borrow moiic}^ lor the propei medical treatment of then 
family. The educated men have to pay cleaily for the propei 
observ^auce of sanitary uiles. But I am fully conscious that 
humanity can not tolerate unnecessai y deaths. 

. A BEXGAl I ZEMINDAR. 
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THEBAW EX-KING OF BURMAfl. 

The history of Thebaw recalls, in some aspects, the history 
of the life of Louis XVI of France, that is to say, in so far 
as the evil results of past mal-administration culminated in his 
reign, bringing upon his head the punishment that should have 
been shared by his predecessors. And as Louis appeared wholh" 
a saint to one party, and entirely a devil to the other, so has it 
happened to Thebaw. 

From 1879 to his downfall, the Indian and English people 
were now and again startled by sensational newspaper paragraphs, 
and telegrams, “ More Massacres !'' “ The King still drinking !' 
And others as terse and malignant. His detractors then said that, 
his thirst for gin and blood seemed equally unquenchable. And 
they went on to bemoan the sad state of ])ublic morality, that 
passivel)' looked on while such atrocities were committed; to 
please them, and to come up to their nervous standard of morality, 
the people of England, if not of India, should have risen as one 
man, in the firm purpose to stay’the mad career of the Burmese 
king. According to their opinions Thebaw should have been 
deposed years and years ago, for as firmly as they appeared 
to believe all the monstrosities that Avere reported* of Thebaw, 
so assuredly did they seem certain that the deposition of 
this man was a most insignificant task, for had they not* 
felt the pulse of the Burmese people ! and did they not state 
emphatically, that these people were longing for British interven¬ 
tion 1 All we had to do was to march a small body of troops to 
Mandalay, pluck Thebaw off liis throne and march out with him 
again, relegating him to some Indian fortress as a state ])risoner, 
and as soon as the act was accomplished, the Burmese of Upper 
Burmah would forget and forsake the House of Alompra, and 
hambly bow their necks to the yoke of our Civil administrators. 
These are not fanciful statements, but a condensation of the 
supposed facts, which was prevalent in the literature of this 
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subject and in those days. Comment now-a-days, on such state¬ 
ments, is superfluous. 

The other party say that he was the most enlightened Prince 
that ever sat on the Bunnese throne, and that he was gradually lead¬ 
ing Burmah on the road of progression, and in this respect following 
the example of China, and more especially tliat of Japan. They say, 
that the thought in his mind, the object he had in view, when he 
adopted the course of sending Burmese embassies to European prin¬ 
ces, was to facilitate such progress, and that his sin agiiinst the Bri¬ 
tish, m this respect, arose from the impulsive imprudence of youth, 
and from the counsels of bad advisers, who had in the past, much 
iiitcrcoui*se with the British, and knew how sensitive they were 
about such matters, especially if there appeared any prospect 
of opening up or extending, channels for the development of the 
Commerce of their continental neighbours. The Biitish, then, 
would show a very meanly jealous spirit. Thebaw probably had 
never heard of Napoleon's definition of the English people; 
otherwise doubtless lie would have been most careful to avoid 
wounding their commercial susceptibilities. These Ministers of 
Thebaw also mistook the quiescent attitude of the Iiido-British 
(lovernments under Lord Ripon’s administration —apathy regarding, 
or inability to resent such innovations. No one should hold these 
Burmese ministers blameless, because they had that full light of in¬ 
formation which the young king lacked. They hail also experience 
of the past, and they knew that the late king Mindone acknowledged 
the supremacy of the British, that hirther he admitted fully, that 
single-handed it would be an act of madness for Independent 
Burmah to attempt to cope with them. Doubtless on the heads 
of these Burmese ministers the whole weight of responsibility 
should be and will be placed, as regards the loss of the Kingdom 
and the fall of the dynasty of Alompra. 

The best friends of Thebaw admit that there were many 
irregularities connected with his rule—that blood was shed in 
Mandalay, but that this blood-shedding was almost solely among 
the King’s km, and they further state emphatically that these acts 
are not to be imputed so fully to the King as has been done. 
Thebaw they say was more passive than active in these matters. 
He had ascended the throne through palace intrigue, putting aside 
not only the claim of the Nyoung You prince, but of other prin¬ 
ces also, hence he, and his most intelligent queen, were for a 
long time, as puppets in the hands of the Palace Party—of which 
party, Soopayah Lat’s mother, .was a notable member—that had 
raised them to a position of power, These friends of ThQi)aw 
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go on to say, that he was just beginning to throw otf this yoke, 
and to act in the spirit, and on the principles of ajiiberal rider, 
when the end came. 

The following sensible statement appeared at a critical period, 
in the “ of India," anent the recently reported massacres at 

Mandalay—by the way, the numbers of those assassinated fell 
from one liimdred to eighty, and then to sixty, ^and again to forty- 
individuals. " It is strange that, when the people of Mandalay 
t arry their indignation against the atrocities of the King, to the 
length of e.xpressing their desire for British intervention, and the 
slaughter of so many influential personages must have alienated 
the ruling classes, a revolution does not break out.” Yes, indeed, 
it was remarkably strange, if all that was stated by irresponsible 
newspaper correspondents against Thebaw was true. What a 
comment subsequent events have been on tlie above extract. The 
]icople of -Upper Burmah, instead of seeking or welcoming British 
intervention, have done alt in their power, to resist foreign invasion 
and are still resisting. 

The following is extracted from the writings of one who paints 
riiebaw in most of his writings, in very dark colours. “ It is of 
interest to think of what the King said to Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
on his visit, early in the year (1879) to the Burmese Court,” 

‘ Whence does he come 'i' asked the golden foot at the interview, 

‘ h'rom the British ariii}' in Afghanistan, engaged in war against 
the Prince of Cabui,’ replied Dr. Williams the interpreter. ‘And 
does the war prosper for my friends the English ‘ He reports 
that it has done so greatly and that the Prince of Cabui is a 
fugitive’.” It ‘is also related by the same writer, thi\t the King 
made a remarkable speech during this interview. This is the 
speech that was thought so remarkable. “ One of the ministers 
being absent, Thebaw asked where he was. On being told it being 
‘ Court-day,’ he was in Court, the King replied in quite a 
Charles-the-tvvelfth fashion, it is well. I wish the ministers to 
make every day a Court day, and to labour hard to give prompt 
justice to suitors, so that there be no complaint of arrears.” 
If ive accept the statements wdiich declared Thebaiv to be a 
blood-thirsty tyrant and the oppressor' of his people, then 
certainly, the speech is peculiar. 

I will now treat of the time when the British Resident at 
Mandalay was withdiawn. ThivS was a very grave error, from all 
points^of view, and this action, and the subsequent attitude of the 
British Government tovvanls the, Burmese Government, proved a 
great stumbling-block to Thebaw, owing to the misconception or 
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p^Fverted conception of his advisers resp«}t4ng this attitude 
of the British Government, and who therefore, fdmished him with 
wrong data for his conclusions and actions, as all was resolved 
from a wrong basis. If w^e go into this question thoroughly and 
in a spirit of sympath)?', that is, trying to see matters, as Thebaw 
must have vieAved them, then w'e must conclude, that alter all, 
he could hardly have acted differently the manner in which he 
did act. 

After the withdrawal of our Resident, the relations of our 
Government with the King of Bunnah were necessarily much 
altered, and the position the British Government took up, would 
have been understood b}’ any European Government, because the 
policy of both is jnirsiied on the same plane of thought. It, 
however, was asking too much of the Bunnesc king, when it was 
expected of liim=that he should comprelrend the passivity and 
calmness whicli uiged on indifference of the Indo-British 
autliorities. Lord Ripon, whether advised, or acting spontaneous¬ 
ly was,—^though certainly innocent of such an intention—an im¬ 
portant agent in Thebaw’s downfall. If he had not permitted 
the reported insults offered to the British in the person of their 
Resident at Mandalay, to remain as it were, unnoticed; if he 
had taken decided action to vindicate our national prestige ; 
if he had spoken in language that could not be misconstrued 
or misapplied, Thebaw’s eyes, and the perceptions of his advisers, 
would have been opened to the gravity of their position, and 
perforce they would have been obliged to go upon the opposite 
tack. • 

■ It was’ said that, “ since tlie departure of Colonel Horace 
Browne, the position of Mr, St. Barbe had daily become more 
and more unsatisfactory. The studied discourtesy with which he 
was treated, combined with the s[)iril of antagonism towards the 
British displayed by King Thebaw and the Court party, ami 
linally the system of espionage over the inhabitants of the Resi¬ 
dency established by the Burmese authorities, rendered the con¬ 
tinuance of diplomatic relations, even for routine business, impos¬ 
sible, and Mr. St. Barbe was accordingly instructed to leave. 
Notice of the withdrawal of the Residency was given to all the 
British subjects in Bhamo and Mandala}'. Acts of barbarity 
continue to be committed by the Palace Party.” Mr. St. Barbe 
left Mandalay with the whole of his establishment, b)”^ a British 
steamer, and the Bumiese offered no molestation, but were 
really surprized. 
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THE YEARS 1857 AND 1887 . 

A Retrospect. 

The yeiir 1887 is another year whicli like 1857 is calculated to 
mark an epoch in the History of Ifidia. The year 1857 well 
deserves to be buried in oblivion. The year 1887 called forth 
from the native Princes of India, from native chiefs and from 
the native commonalty, a spirit of enthusiasm and loyalty to the 
crown, scarcely evinced by the other colonies of Great Britain. 
In loyalty India is second to none of the nations that own Victoria’s 
sway. India desires not to be behind them in her devotion, 
and in the expression of those feelings which bind the subject to the 
sovereign. From the three sister Presidencies, and from nearly 
every large city and centre of trade, heartfelt tliough humble 
gratulations have been forwarded through the Viceroy, to be laid at 
the foot of the throne. The dusky denizens of India see more to 
reverence in the embodiment o]' Royalty than they did in the ab¬ 
stract pomp and power of East India Com])an\', representing no doubt 
in its time, the march, and progress and enterprize of commercial 
interests, but* unassociated with ^he incidents and surroundings of 
Royalty and unattended with the impress of concentrated dignity 
and Power. Referring to the dark days oi the year 1857, we give 
the following extract from the Cakulla RevieWy from an article on 
'' Cawnpore and Lord Canning’s administration " contributed some¬ 
time ago to its pages, by myself. It brings to our memories, 
a vivid picture of those evanescent scenes in history which 
mark dynastic changes, and which represent the crisis which 
gave to India her first Empress, Queen Victoria. Dr. George 
Cline mites:— 


THE YEAR /.S57. 

And how did the close of the year 1857 affect Lord Canning, 
at his palatial residence in Government House, Calcutta? In 
Calcutta too, was the closing of that year watched with more 
than usual interest, for it was • a year which had affected nearly 
.all. Many mourned the death of friends or of those .who were 
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nearer and dearer to them than any friends, The sobl^ings of the 
new year were laden .with the sighs and the fitful moanings of 
the breeze, which came wafting over the graves of those, who a 
few months ago were in the full flush of health and of life. The 
new year 1858 was destined soon to usher in a new state of things. 
Lord Canning might have experienced many a sad regret as the 
hour struck twelve, when, as in the langilage of Tennyson. . 

‘ The old year lay adying, 

And the new year blithe and bold 
Came up to take his own.’ 

“ To him what varying moods of mind did the passing and 
coming year give rise to ! For on him, in all that broad land of 
India, rested a grave responsibility. How strange to him appeared 
the phantom of that year 1857, reeking with blood, echoing the 
wail for the dead and the dying ; resonant with the soiind'of that 
one word Revenge, on the lips of every European in India. That 
year too was different from other Indimi years. It was just be¬ 
coming one of the vanished phantoms of the past. On that 
night, there were no steps on the floor of the Vic'eregal Govern¬ 
ment House, no music of foot falls, no echo on the boards which 
often before had resounded to the sounds of music, of laughter 
and of dancing. As the pale jfliantom of that year glided away 
into the darkness of the ])ast, no sound arose, that made those who 
then were there miss its echo, through all the long year to come 
that was now newly born. Like the phantom shape sketched by 
Dante, it seemed to steal away noiselessly, down tlie carved and 
gilded staircase, sweeping with jight, quick steps, noiselessly and 
still, from caq^etted landing })lace to statued recess, until it was 
soon to fade into the boundless space outside. To Lord Canning, 
and also to how many outside of the walls of that house, did the 
fitful gasping sob of the wliole year, sound like the last wail of a 
dying spirit ? To how many in all parts of India, did the death of 
that old year awake the melancholy idea, so well indicated in 
tliese lines by Dante, in the Inferno : 

‘ E caddi come corpo morto cade ! ’ 

“ Not the least among the momentous changes which that year 
had caused, and which the new year was bringing in, was one 
which had already been foreshadowed, in a despatch received by 
the Governor-General of the East India Company. 

“ It was soon to be an accomplished fact. The extinction of 
the East India Company's Government, and the formal transfer of 
the entire Indian Government to the Crown, were to take place. 
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The East India Company was to be no niore. In its stead, over 
the vast domains of British India, the Empress of India and the 
Queen of Great Britain was to reign. Tlie Company which sent 
to India Lord Canning, was, like many other great institutions, 
drifting away into the abysm of the past. The servant whom 
they sent out, was no longer to acknowledge the authority of his 
masters. The late Company itself was destined to pass away, 
adding another illustration to the things that were; affording to 
the moralist another memento of departed greatness, which teemed 
with reflections suggestive as any which were once associated with 
the departed greatness of the Caesars, with the memories and the 
u iumphs of ancient Rome ; as full of morals as those connected 
with the marble fragments of Carthage over which Marius wept, 
grander than the giant tombs of Troy, which brought sad reflec¬ 
tions to the mind of the great warrior Alexander,—more awful 
with the shadow of dead thrones, more forcibly suggestive of the 
swift passage of all imperial things to their end, than even the 
prospect of Athens, of Corinth, of Algeria, or of Palmyra, in their 
dcca}'. 

“ The old pathetic elegies upon the glories of past greatness, 
crowd upon the mind, as we peruse the last page which concluded 
the great work of the Eiist India Company. History has recorded 
too well its rise, its brilliant triumphs, and its fall. Akbar's 
mournful reflection on all departed greatness, may well have been 
written on the portals of the Company’s house in Leadenhall 
Street. 

‘The sum of alt in all the world is nothing after all.’ 

“ The evanescenttriumphs of the Caesars were not more transient, 
than those of this once great Company of merchant traders. The 
letter of Servius Sulpicius to Cicero could not have added more 
striking illustration of shortlived splendour, and subsequent decay 
than what its history has afforded. Mark Antony’s exclamation— 

‘ But yesterday, the word of Caisar might have stood against the 
world,'—might be made to illustrate the potent authority once 
wielded through its despatches by its Chairman and its Directors. 
In its palmy days of power, it wielded at its will the destinies of 
eastern potentates. Its records formed part of the proudest and 
most gorgeous story of the acts of merchant princes. Never since 
Jason w'ent to sea in search for the golden fleece, w'ere merchant¬ 
men so successful. For one hundred years, were its Directors the 
actual senate of the East. 

“ On the ruins of the Indian Empire, they built a fabric of 
Government, which left no rival in the fields of the east. When 
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the company ap^oint^ its writers, it |piye to ; in point of 
fact, the powers of proconsuls and chief magistrate^. When it 
named its chiefs, Sovereigns and ministers of foreign states 
recognized them, not indeed as rivals, but as the executive heads 
of the Great British proconsulate, in the east. Governor-Generals, 
who had established nanaes for themselves in the niche of history, 
bent to its mandates. The proudest flames of English history, 
names which have left an indelible stamp on the history of the 
East^ tooH the origin of their greatness from their association with 
that proconsulate, Clive, Hastings, Cornwallis and Wellesley, 
veiled their pride before their employers, and in their despatches, 
they ‘ always trusted that their acts might please the Directors.' 

“ Govemors-General—themselves the arbiters of Eastern 
thrones, had to acknowledge the authority and act according to 
the instructions which bore the sign-manual of the Directors, The 
simple signatures, at the foot of a despatch, declared war, or con¬ 
cluded peace, dethroned a prince or set up a sovereign. They 
pulled down Eastern Kingdoms. They set aside preferred 
royalties. They made their power felt within the palace walls 
of Delhi, in the councils of the Nizam of Hyderabad, within 
the walls of the palace where Scindia swayed his dusky millions ; 
within the remote snow-clad fortresses of the Chiefs who owned 
fealty to the Maharaja of Cashmere. Their signatures gave to 
their magnificent servants veritable diplomas to be rulers of Asia. 
Even in the House of Parliament was their influence felt and 


recognized. 

“ Lord North in vain opposed the will of the Company, with 
all the influence of his power. Pitt and Castlereagh used all the 
forces of the Crown and the Parliament, before they succeeded in 
breaking up the monopoly of Indian trade which was so rigidly 
held by the Company. In the days which immediately preceded 
Lord Canning’s assumption of the viceroyalty, and especially in 
the days of the last proconsul, Dalhousie, through the Chairman's 
signature alone, kingdom after kingdom in the far East, was added 
to the superb domain of the traders in tea and silk. The 
Governors-General of the Company’s time were virtually un¬ 
crowned sultans. But they were more powerful than the phantom 
kings who ruled at Delhi, or the oligarchy of native chiefs who 
swayed the destinies of the subjects of Oude, or the last of those 
Marhatta chieftains, who had essayed to make Central India 
their own. 

“ Piece by piece, the glittering mosaic of the Indian Empire 
had been built up. Firora the few acres of land purchased for a 
z 
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wharf' on the banks of the Hoogly, it had extende 4 , until it h^d 
absorbed province after province. But the time came, and ^th 
it the inevitable. In the language of the Persia 
which is written upon the forehead, will be done,' Ana spit 
was with the East India Company. When the great struggle be¬ 
tween the Crown and the Company took place, scarcely an effort 
was^ made to retain the. Eastern Satrapy which its warriprs had 
lielped to win. Military greatness had been thrust upon the 
representatives of the Company who sate in Leadenhall Street, 
but military greatness was not what they desired. Despatch after 
despatch shewed how little they valued their fresh acquisitions. 
Between the warriors in India, and the merchants in Leadenhall 
Street, there was always a bitter feud. 

“They desired the spread of manufactures. Their soldier 
statesmen in India were intent on the manufacture of an empire, 
while they demanded tea and silk, Cashmere shawls,•jute, indigo, 
pagodas, and rupees, they obtained provinces and districts, and 
enhanced expenditure, but they wrote out indignantly to reduce 
the military expenditure. The first withdrawal of- European 
regiments heralded the mutiny. They drove their greatest war¬ 
riors wild, with their mercantile reproaches. They were the last 
to forward despatches which might stop trade and initiate war. 
But when war was once declared, they reluctantly sanctioned it"— 
yet province after province fell to their lot. The Marhattas, 
the Punjabis, the Rohillas, the Pindaris, the warlike chief¬ 
tains of Oude, the half-civilised barbarians of Assam, equally 
bent to the force of the stubborn will of their lieutenants as the 
suppler Hindus had done befor/i them, at the battle of Plassey. 
Jewelled crowns were sent iis souvenirs to the Leadenhall count¬ 
ing house. Their warrior agents were welcomed home in a 
princely way. 

“ Formal dinners of victory were given to their delegates. 
Jewelled swords of honor were presented to them. And what 
the delegates valued more than all, princely pensions were 
bestowed on those who had, although against orders, thrust 
greatness on the merchant princes of Leadenhall Street. But 
the days of the Company were numbered, and it was left 
to Lord Canning to publish to Indi? the Proclamation of the 
Empress of Hindustan. Among the Native chiefs, those who 
had remained staunch were the Nabob of Rampore, the Maharajas 
of Gwalior, Indore, Jeypore and Jummo—the Rajahs ofjheend, 
Nabba, Puttialah, and Kapurthalla and the Begum of Bhopal, 
On these special honors were conferred. 
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THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 

THE CREEK TSLES. 

Durinpf my stay at Smyrna, I received a most hospitable, 
invitation from the principal physician there, to his hou^ at the 
villafje of Bournabat—^and so long as memory holds her seat, 
will the most agreeable reminiscences be cherished of our moon¬ 
light walks in gardens where the rose, the orange, and the myrtle 
combine with the sweet honeysuckle and Asiatic flowering shrubs 
of richest odour to shade the trelised bower; where the more 
peaceful thoughts love to linger, till one all but wishes his lot 
were cast in fair Bournabat. But the time came when I must 
bid adieu to the pleasant scenes of Ionia, and I soon found myself 
at Rhodes. How well I remember, as a child, looking at the 
picture of the enormous brazen colcjssus, with its legs stretched 
across the mouth of the harbour, and ships sailing between them, 
and now I was looking at the veritable port 1 The statue, alas ! 
has long since disappeared. The 4 ast remnant of its fallen great¬ 
ness was sold by the wretched Turkish Government to a Jew, 
who broke it up, and loaded 900 camels with the metal, as the 
story goes. It was handed down to us moderns as one of the 
seven wonders of the world, and right well, if it ever did span the 
entrance to this harbour, it deserved the distinction. It is more 
probable that it was erected on the shore, or perhaps at the mouth 
of the little or inner harbour. It is certain the statue did exist, 
and its massive remains were exttuit even to a late date. 

Rhodes is a very interesting town. As I wandered through 
the yet strong fortifications, a lasting monument of the power 
and the energy of the knights of old (the Knights of Saint John 
of Jerusalem, who made a most heroic defence of the place when 
attacked by the Turks under Suleiman II, surnamed “ the Magni¬ 
ficent”), fancy could well people the fine old fortress and venerable 
castle with these gallant Knights of early Christendom in their 
strong armour, repulsing the repeated attacks of the turbanned 
hordes. Pleasing indeed I found it to wander through the highly- 
ornamented Gothic gateway, the moated towers of great size and 
strength, with all their paraphernalia of drawbridges, battlements, 
and' bastions, made impregnable to the warriors of those days 
by a treble line of wall and ditch, and pleasant to mark the 
numerous armorial bearings of the Knights sculptured on shields 
of marble and stone over the doors and on the walls of the grey 





old palaces and buildings. Here I could distinguish the arms of 
England and France, the Pope's Keys, and the heraldic devices of 
some of the mc^t illustrious families of Europe. 

The ancient Church of Saint John has been converted into 
a mosque, but is still in fair preservation, though' its marble 
columns are whitewashed. Here we visited the hospital of the 
Knights and the palace of the Grand Master, now in ruins. ,The 
entrance' to the harbour is defended by two square towers, 
built by a Grand Master, and called respectively by the names of 
Saint John and Saint Michael. These with the rest of the fortifi¬ 
cations, gray with age and built in the old style, with overhanging 
buttresses, and with stone Crosses in the wall, have a very im¬ 
posing effect, and forcibly lead the mind back to the days of 
chivalry. Could Sir Walter Scott but have seen this place, and 
heard its legendary tales related, what an interesting story he would 
have added to the long list of his productions. 

According to the Greeks, this island was peopled by the 
Heliades, the grand children of Phoebus, and their king accompa¬ 
nied Agamemnon to the siege of Troy. It was very famous for 
its temples and architecture, and there were a hundred different 
colossi, besides the celebrated stupendous statue at the "entrance 
of the harbour, which it is recorded was erected in honour of the 
Sun and dedicated to Apollo. 

For three days we sailed among the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago, and nothing we thought could exceed their beauty, 
or the clearness and delightful temperature of tlie atmosphere. 
Each lovely isle, too, has its classic legends or its sacred history. 
With whal pleasure one views Saiiws of Ionia, celebrated in 
mythology as the birth-place of Juno; and Icaria, called after 
Icarus, the son of the Daedalus, who, fleeing from the tyrant 
Minos, made wings of feathers, fastened with wax, for himself 
and son ; but Icarus mounting too high, the sun melted the wax, 
the injured wings forgot their skill, and he was plunged into the 
sea near this island. What a pleasurable feeling it is to recall ,the 
impression these tales made upon one when a boy, while the very 
spot they celebrate is in view! With a feeling akin to awe, one 
*look8 upon the Isle of Patmos; for it was the scene of the 
Apocalypse of Saint John. It was here that he #rote the book 
of Revelations, during the exile to which he was condemned by 
the Emperor Domitian for preaching the Gospel. Then came in 
view Bfero and Calamp, known for their abundance of honey, and 
hundreds of little islands, famed long ago for corsairs. In the far dis¬ 
tance, high Mount Taurus rears his snowy peak into the sunlit sky; 
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and as we gradually near the mighty range, groves of fir ahd pihe> 
and rocky glen, add each their peculiar beauties to the scene. 

Early one morning we put into Phineka Bay, the weather being 
very boisterous for Austrian Mariners; though their vessels are com¬ 
fortable, they make but poor sailors; and their engines, eli^neers, 
charts, compasses, and so forth, are all English. We lay in the bdy 
eighteen hours, and thus had abundance of leisure for local observa¬ 
tion. The beach is very rocky, and the whole coast bold in the ex¬ 
treme. Many of the mountains in the background, very high and 
white with snow; some are put down in the chart as 4,800 feet high. 
On a rocky hill close to the beach in the bay, there is an old castle, I 
should think of Saracen origin, which shelters a few poor huts. We 
tried to land in one of the ship’s boats, blit found the surf too high. 

On the fourth morning we anchored off Mersina, and went 
on shore for a few hours ; it is the sea-port of Helena, some three 
hours’ journey inland. It is only a small village, however, in¬ 
habited principally by Turks, yet evidently increasing in import¬ 
ance, as four or five large store-houses of stone were being built. 
Four English vessels and two French were lying in the port; the 
principal export appeared to be wheat and fruit. ’ Here the coast 
is low in comparison with what we found it all the way from 
Smyrna, nevertheless very pretty. 

Early on the fifth day we arrived at Alexandretta, or Isken- 
derum, a place of some little importance as being the port of 
Aleppo, but *in itself a wretched little village. I took my gun on 
shore with me, and wandered over the place. Many of the 
people could speak Arabic here ; some little traffic was going on 
with two or three small vessels in the harbour, and a long string 
of camels were arriving from Aleppo. I took a guide, and ram¬ 
bled away into the country. A European (a Spaniard, I think) 
warned me not to go far, and not to the mountains, as they were 
infested by robbers. All the country round the village is very 
low and wet, creating miasma, which causes the inhabitants to 
suffer much from fever and ague. The mountains in the vicinity 
were crowned with snow, and looked wild and picturesque. I wan¬ 
dered to the foot of them, bagging one partridge and four snipes. The. 
latter were very plentiful, but I had only a few charges of shot. 

The few labourers I met in this locality were all armed with 
long Arab matchlocks, swords, and knives; even a woman herding 
her two calves looked quite fierce, exemplifying the very unsettled 
state of the country. We were informed that Arab robfilbrs fre¬ 
quently committed depredations close to the village. ’The few 
ancient ruins that I observed here are not of much interest. 
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we sailed in^lie evening fpr Latakiebi the following day, 

we'Went for 2 ^ few hours walk through the toisra and suburbs. This 
is the ancient port of Laodicea, which, if history may be relied 
upon, once was capable of containing a thousand, galleys. It has 
been so frequently overthrown by earthquakes that the greater 
portion of the present town is a mass of Tuiiis; there are, however, 
interesting remains of its former greatnc^ss, and it is rather a 
pretty-looking old place, full of crumbling arches and towers, with 
a surrounding wall, built at different periods and by various archi¬ 
tects, giving a strange, incongruous appearance to the whole. 

Thel-e was an outbreak liere a month previous to our visit, when 
the Mahomedans wanted to put the whole of the Christians to 
death, but they now seem very peaceable, and were most polite 
to us in two or three houses that we entered. Indeed, I might, 
have enjoyed the hospitality of half the town. This town is 
built on a rising ground, surrounded by groves of orange, fig, and 
olive trees, with well-watered gardens.- It has long been famous 
for its tobacco, of which we made some purchases. 

The next morning our vessel sailed for Cyprus, which we 
reached in two days; and what a beautiful island it is! How 
well worthy of its selection by the Greeks as ,the birthplace of 
Cupid 1 We went on shore early and walked along the “ Marino,’' 
a well-built and flourishing street facing the beach. After break¬ 
fast, we started off for a walk to the town of Laureco, in which, 
however, we found little to interest us. Some of the villas looked 
very comfortable, and had gardens in front, well-laid out. We called 
at a monastery and the Greek priest very politely took us all over 
the building, and then into the refectory and gave us a good cup of 
coffee ; afterwards conducting us to the top of the belfry, from which 
we had a complete view of»the surrounding country. It is not only 
bare, through destitution of trees, but only a small portion of the 
land is cultivated ; nevertheless, the ground seems productive, and 
would bear a much larger population than what at present occupies it. 
Here we were not a little amused listening to a number of small boys 
busy learning the Greek alphabet; their Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, 
droned in- the sing-song Asiatic manner, fell oddly on the ear. 

On one occasion I wandered away into the country, attracted 
by its fresh and agreeable scenery. Numberless, wild-flowers 
decked the plains, particularly a species of heath, which had a 
very sweet scent; and, finally, I came to a garden of oranges 
with the fruit ripe on the trees, Delicious they looked to me, 
heated with my long walk, and wistfully I was gazing ^at them 



tbrotigb the tall prickly pear hedge, but no owner .appeared who 
migUt be induced to sell. I fejt no inclination to t^e by forOe 
here—a plan sometimes necessary Mn the wild countries I Tiad 
traversed; and, besides, the owner might be poor. I was revolv¬ 
ing in ray mind how to obtain the tempting i^it frftm the garden 
of Venus (for here it was, according to the strange legendary tale, 
that* she passed much bf her time), when, lo I the goddess 
herself appeared among the trees in the form of a pretty nut- 
brown country lass, in a short red petticoat, blue bodice, and long 
black elf locks fastened up with a scarlet silk handkerchief, T 
commanded just enough Greek to explain what I wanted, and 
showed her a few small pieces of silver. She laughingly agreed 
to give me some oranges, and, while she climbed a tree, I found 
a hole m the hedge through which I crept into the garden. 
My little maid was high up the tree, shaking down the ripe fruit, 
not thinking how much of a well-rounded ankle she was showing, 
till, on glancing downwards, she saw where I stood, and her well- 
feigned anger knew no bounds. Both Greek and oranges were 
hurled fast and furiously at ray luckless head. Nevertheless, we 
made peace together; and, gatheiing up our oranges, sat down 
under the cool sliade to eat the delicious fruit. We laughed and 
joked, without a thought of anything but the present i so merry 
had we become, that one might have sworn that the goddess of 
love liad put spirit in her fruit, when a horrid old scolding woman 
suddenly arrived, who claimed what appeared to us tlie unnatural 
position of proprietress to our rustic maid, and sad and tearful might 
have been the finale to her girlish mirth, had it not been for that 
old-woman-like vice usually termed avarice. The old lady took 
the silver the young one despised ; and without further adven¬ 
ture of any sort, I returned to the vessel. 

After another day's w'andering on this fair island, we shaped 
our course for, and in due time arrived at, Beyrout, and as the 
morning broke, gazed for the first time on Lebanon's' hoary 
peaks. The harbour is commanded by an old grey tower, much 
battered by Sir Charles Napier during the short but decisive war 
against Mahomed Ali. Beyrout is a fine, large, and really fiourish- 
ing town, with both English and French houses of business, also 
Aini»rican, Italian, and Greek merchants. The latter seem to 
capitally as general dealers, and make more money than 
other nation in the Levant. As Greeks they are proverbially 
^sbmfs^ and cunning, often, I fear,. too much so to be consistent 
'wiS f'lpratlemanly behaviour, but I have known of many bright 
eExb^tibns to this too general acdusation. 

‘ J. H. LINXqN, 
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THE KASHMIR STATE, 

The best Government in the world is that which succeeds better 
than any other, and we need not stop to enquire what successful 
Government is ; all that is required from us is to point to the un* 
animous opinion with regard to that particular Government which 
is thus distinguished Take for instance, the Government of 
India ; it occupies a position more remarkable than that of any 
other Government and its success is unanimously and universally 
admitted. Can any one show tha’t a change in the form of this 
Government would be more beneficial to the welfare of the people 
of India ? The difficulty encountered in this attempt accounts for 
the tenacity with which those who make up the Government of 
India adhere to their convictions that no change is likely to be ad¬ 
vantageous, but may very likely be the cause of considerable mis¬ 
chief if not of worse consequences. 

This is the surface that meets our view and it presents a solidity 
which at first sight seems to repel further examination. We can¬ 
not but admife the view before us but can wc rest contented with 
what we see ? Ought we not to ask, how has it come to pass that 
the Government of India has been so successful ? 

Take again the case of a Government like that of Kashmir 
which just now is a subject frequentjy in the front. Every one sayS 
it is a bad Government, full of all sorts of corruption and apparent¬ 
ly not open to improvements under existing conditions. Bdng 
generally looked upon as an unsuccessftil form of Government the 
Kashmir Government is, perhaps, an instance of a very bad sys- 
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tern of administration. But is it really so bad as has been re 
presented.? 

As no one would venture to say that the Government of India is 
so perfect that no change in its construction, however simple, could 
produce any good effect ,* so, on the other hand, it would be unjust 
to ifegard the Kashmir Government as beyond the possibility of im¬ 
provement ; or that because much of the good it might have done has 
been left undone, therefore those who take a prominent part in the 
administration are incapable of ruling with prudence or discretion. 

The Government of Kashmir befoni^ the time of the present 
dynasty was, as far as can be learnt from the meagre records 
preserved, as tyrannical and selfish as the caprice of its rulers 
permitted, and the example set by his predecessors was that 
which Golab Singh followed when the fortunate combination of 
events made him master of Jammu and Kashmir. He did what 
was possible from his own point of view to render his throne 
permanent and the people his'instruments in that regard. Think¬ 
ing probably that the less opportuniti^ his subjects had of inter¬ 
course with the rest of the world, the less they would desire to 
extend their trade especially towards India, he imposed duties 
upon all the indigenous manufactures of the country as well as on 
imports which were calculated to prevent intercourse with other 
countries except under difficulties which only a very few. could 
overcome, whilst the control of the chief articles of commerce was 
centered in the hands of the Government itself. In this way not 
only the manufacture of the Kashmir shawls was entirely under 
the control of the Government, but its extension was made im¬ 
possible by means of independent manufacturers and the high cost 
of the shawls tended to reduce the sale to narrow limits and to tend 
to ultimate^ strangle this trade. All trade was in this way para¬ 
lysed as well as the chief manufacture of the country and but for 
the remonstrances of the Government of India, Kashmir would 
have gradually sunk in population and wealth and the family of 
the rulers who had brought about this condition of affairs would 
have themselves been little better than paupers. 

But this policy served the purposes of Golab Singh and though 
he reaped the advants^es which a greater freedom of trade, caused 
by the Instructions for reform which the Supreme Government 
gave, his son Ranbeer Singh adhered as far as he could to the 
system introduced by his father and would have re-imposed the 
prohibitive duties only just before abolished if he had possessed 
the power to do so. In this respect the late Maharajah acted accord- 
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ing to hfs father’s example and the notions of government so long* 
prevalent in thte East, the main feature in which has alway? 
been for the ruling family to make as much personal profit out of 
the state as possible, the welfare of the people being a secondarjr 
consideration because prosperity seems to have been regarded* 
as rather the natural condition of all' classes than as depenj^ent 
in any way upon the action of the rulers. The East is not alone 
responsible for this selfish feeling, all government throughout the 
world'have been similarly influenced, and it is only in a few countries 
m Europe, particularly in the United Kingdom that more HberaF 
and useful notions prevail and they are of comparatively modem 
introduction. 

But with the excuses which may be indulgecf in on behalf of 
the late Maharajah his rule was a bad one and has had the effect 
of setting a bad* example to his sons, the eldest of whom is the* 
present Maharajah and the two princes Ram Singh and Amar 
Singh. The vice of negligence was indulged in by the late BTaha- 
rajah to a serious extent. He knew how not to do anything as 
well as any one could suppose. Proposals for public works were 
readily entertained but rarely carried out, and* those that were 
finished never cost the money set aside for the purpose, the greater 
portion of the public money found its way into the pockets of the 
contractors, and those who should have detected and exposed the 
misappropriations themselves took a part of the loot The Maha¬ 
rajah was also relieved of the, responsibility of paying salaries' 
regularly by the proposals of high officials to reduce public expendi¬ 
ture by the sale of public offices the holders of which undertook, 
the duties on the understanding that they would be allowed to 
make their own arrangements for exacting from the people money 
by an infinite variety of methods. Intimidation and bribery were 
the result oi all this, but the personal profit derived was sometimes 
great, the Maharajah listened to the remonstrances that poured 
in but paid little heed to them, and thus the peopic of Kashmir 
have become accustomed to extortion nnd as they can see no way 
out of these surroundings they submit silently to the apparently 
inevitable decrees of fate. 

According to modern ideas this system of administration is 
justly condemned, and those who wish to see an end put to it 
are urgently demanding reforrhs. It is doubtful if even those 
who have been brought up in this vitiated atmosphere vi?Ish to 
prevent the circulation of purer air, there is in the disposition 
of even an Eastern potentate who knows little of better modes- 
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of Government a desire for change to better things ; the misery 
that bribery and intimidation create is not hidden from the most 
careless ruler and its cause is readily apparent. There is thus 
some good ground upon which to begin any new work. On 
another occasion it can be shown what may be done in the future 
by a just and proper use of the materials to hand, under wise 
and judicious management. 

The past history of the Kashmir State is thus similar to that 
of all oriental states; a change from weak and vicious rulers 
to a more vigorous and just autocrat whose career is interesting rather 
from compassion with its predecessors than from any marked 
usefulness; and never at any time has a period been inaugurated 
from which a lasting and beneficial administration could be ex¬ 
pected. This period has, however, been begun under the present 
Maharajah. His Highness has fallen under the influence of the 
progressive age when the civilization of the West has reached 
his territories and has begun to impose its restrictions and im¬ 
perious edicts upon him, submission to which in some more or 
less substantial form is imperative. 

The Government of India has endowed its representative at 
the Kashmir capital with the title and powers of Resident and 
in this way the old system of native administration has been 
made to change into the more modern forms of Government, 
responsibility for misrule has taken the place of despotic callous¬ 
ness and publicity follows all proceedings, praise or censure 
accompanying all that is done. 

The Kashmir State from its position and from the visits of 
Europeans during the summer is exposed more than any other 
native state to observation of Englishmen who, in these days, 
rarely lose an opportunity of exposing or criticising the acts 
of the Maharajah and his advisers and high officials whenever 
they feel disposed to do so in the Indian newspapers. 

The Maharajah has thus begun his reign under difficulties 
altogether unknown to his father and not dreamt of even by 
Golab Singh the first of the present dynasty. The misrule of 
the late Maharajah has had a very injurious effect on the 
condition of affairs in the Kashmir State. The neglect to use 
his ‘executive power which the most conspicuous of the late 
Maharajah’s failings has demoralised the subordinate officials 
and even many of the highest to a degree almost inconceivable. 
Corruption in every form, bribery, deceit and lying have obtained 
ahold which many years of honest rule may not be able to 
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eradicate. Unfortunately, too, the Government itself has imbibed 
some of the vices which degrade the officials of all ranks. The 
most conspicuous of these vices arc the irregular payment of 
salaries and the careless and frequently corrupt administration 
of justice. The Government is indifferent and in this way the 
entire administration is diseased and the remedies whilst .they 
ought to be severe must take some time in effecting a cure. 

Under these surroundings the Maharajah had to make selection 
of his advisers. For some time during the first year of his rule 
he introduced many reforms, under the advice of Baboo Nilamber 
Mookerjee who was well acquainted with the feelings of the late 
Maharah, having been for eighteen years his legal adviser. At 
this time the Resident made his influence felt ; he suggested 
the appointment of Dewan Luchman Dass as Prime Minister. The 
appointment of a council comprising the two princes, brothers 
of his highness and Dewan Lachman Das, was made at the same 
time and the inauguration of these changes was supposed to be 
the introduction of a vigorous and effective government and the 
commencement of a new era in the history of the Kashmir State. 

But the anticipations fondly indulged in were doomed to be soon 
dispelled. Why Lachman Dass was nominated by the Resident 
may be, perhaps, conjectured from the results that immediately 
followed. The Government of India was probably anxious to 
‘develop’ Kashmir and for that purpose, proposed the construction 
of a railway, which would, doubtless, serve a double purpose; the 
facilitating of the placing of troops in the country on some emergen¬ 
cy which the Foreign Office is ever labouring to convince us must at 
some time occur; or for the benefit of the trade of Kashmir, the 
usual result of any line of railway. Expensive establishments for 
the railway, and for the survey of the land throughout the State were 
in a short time imposed on the Kashmir State; but .so far, the rail¬ 
way project seems to have been entircljrcollapscd whilst the survey 
makes slow progress. But these advantages were all on one side; 
the people have, as yet, derived nothing therefrom, whilst the 
finances have been burdened heavily and the confusion, corruption, 
and misrule went on as unrestrained under Dewan Lachman Dass 
as before; and, to make confusion worse confounded, the Dewan 
openly insulted the Maharrijah in Durbar, withdrew his friends from 
His Highness and practically imprisoned him in his own palace. The 
disorder thus prevalent at length, after a year or rather more, worked 
its own cure. The Maharajah’s position became intolerable and 
His Highness taking advantage of an opportunity offered himself 
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dismissed his Prime Minister and Dewan Lachman D'ass retired frorra 
the position he never ought to have been asked to occupy. Ha 
never wished for the ofBce he held and seems to have been forced 
by superior power to hold on so long as he did. 

What power does the Resident of a native court hold ? This is 
an interesting question Which the Maharajah of Kashmir may 
have done something to decide. The prestige which- a Resident) 
enjoys is a power in itself, which can be used at all- times and in 
an infinite variety of ways, but it is essentially different from the 
power which the Resident uses when acting as representative of the 
Government of India. He can threaten the displeasure of the 
Supreme Government for proceedings tending to misrule or similar 
mischief but he cannot make his prestige subvert the orders or 
the wishes of the Supreme Government. In other words <-he Resi¬ 
dent has no power to compel the Maharajah to retain in office a* 
Minister whom the Maharajah is determined to dismiss. The 
Maharajah dismissed Dewan Lachman Dass on his own responsi^- 
bility, without the consent of the Resident, and, as afterwards- 
appeared, the Governor General approved of the conduct of the 
Maharajah in this instance. The Maharajah of Kashmir has, 
therefore, established a precedent that a native Prince is at liberty 
to dismiss his Prime Minister whenever he thinks proper to do so, 
the opposition of the Resident notwithstanding. This case and the 
proceedings now going on before the Committee of the House of 
Commons regarding the Deccan Mining Funds and the connection 
therewith of the Residency at Hyderabad, will render needful the 
formation of rules for the guidance of Residents at native courts. 

The arrangements made recently by the Maharajah promise to- 
be productive of better Government than the state has had for 
some years. 

The appointment of Dr. Surajbal as Governor of Kashmir i& 
a good beginning. His knowledge and experience will be of great 
service and his example of probity and industry will be of great 
nvoment when corruption and laxity of discipline have caused 
much mischief. If Baboo Nelamber also joins the Maharajah’s 
service there will be an additional impetus' given to good govern¬ 
ment. The Maharajah’s younger brother. Raja Amar Singh, is 
anxious to do the best he can to ameliorate the condition of 
affairs and thus it would seem that the Kashmir State is about to 
commence a new era, and may be in a few years as prosperous and 
well ruled state as any in India. 


J. C. 
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The first of the Mahomedan (Shia) festivals is the Muharramt 
so called from the name of the month in which it takes place. 
It is also called Daha^ from a Persian word signifying ten, and 
Askra or Ashura, from the Arabic word Ashar, which means the 
same number. These names are given to this festival, as it lasts 
for ten days, t.e. the space of time in which Hasain was pursued by 
his enemies. During this period, which is considered inauspicious, 
no marriages are celebrated and no wars undertaken by the 
Mahomedans. 

This fete de daiil was instituted to commemorate the tragic 
death of Ilosain, one of the grandsons of the Prophet. It is 
celebrated with great pomp and solemnity specially by the 
Shias or Imamias who form one of the great sects of the 
Mahomedans. The Chiefs of I.ucknow and Moorshedabad belong 
to this sect; while those of Hyderabad, the Cawiatic, Bhopal, 
Tonk, Delhi and Bhawalpore are Sunnis. The majority of the 
Indian Musulmans belong to this latter sect, and yet the memory 
of Hasan and Hosain is held in greater veneration than that of the 
Prophet himself and the first Khalifs, specially by the Musulman 
women in India. The death of Hosain is looked upon by the 
Mahomedans as an event unparalleled in history for its cruelty. 
“Cruel event!” says a Mahomedan writer, “which will penetrate 
all Musulmans with the most profound grief till the day of 
resurrection.” The loth day of the Moharram is the anniversary 
of the death of the unhappy Hosain, which took place on the 
loth day of that month of the year 6i of the Hedjrah, or the 
loth October 680 A. D. The story of his death is recorded in 
Gttli Magfirrat and the other works which treat of the commence¬ 
ment of the Mahomedan religion. 
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Hasan and Hosain arc the sons of Ali and P'atima, the daughter 
of M ahomed. The former was poiso ned by his wife at the insti¬ 
gation ofone ofthc emissaries of Yerzed—their rival in the Khilafat. 
The circumstances of the death of the latter form the object of 
the festival of the Moharram. In his struggles for the sovereign 
power, Hosain was assured by the inhabitants of Cufa that if he 
would come and place himself at their head, they would take up 
his cause and secure the Khilafat for him. Believing in their 
professions, he left Medina, but soon found himself surrounded by 
traitors and assassins. Seventy-two men only—all his faithful 
followers—stood by him. But what could they do against a host ? 
Surrounded on all sides by the enemies, in the plain of Karbala, they 
fought for three 'entire days without food or water; and being re¬ 
duced to an extreme feebleness, they gave up all hopes of saving 
their lives. At last they were all put to death, excepting the women 
of the harem, of Hosain and one of his sons, who was ill at the time. 
The head of Hosain was cut off, carried to Cufa, and thence sent 
to Damascus to be presented to the cruel Yezid—his rival for the 
supreme power. “The indignant sun and the moon” writes a Musul- 
man author, “turned their looks from this heart-rending scene.” 

From the moment the new moon appears on the horizon, devout 
Moslem prepares for the festival of mourning. He places water 
here for the thirsty and vessels of surbet there for the mourners. 
Clad in black, and having planted the banners and made ready 
the representation of the tomb of Hosain, the faithful begin to 
weep and strike their breasts in order to show their grief. Every 
evening of the ten days of the feast, they assemble in a hall or 
an Imambar» to hear the reading or recital of the sad narrative 
of the event which is the object of the festival. The person to 
whom is confided this task, accompanies his reading with sobs and 
groans, and his assistants in their turn express external marks of 
their grief by lamentations and cries of salam. They chant 
afterwards an elegiac poem in honour of the Saint, a poem full 
of lamentable details of his martyrdom which are well calculated 
to excite in the assembled people lamentations and weeping, 

“ Whoever takes part in this festival will receive his recompense 
in heaven. The true believer must manifest by tears and cries 
of horror the detestation which he feels for that wicked man, 
who deprived the grandson of tKe Prophet of his life.” If he 
cannot do it himself, he must charge some one with that duty. 
Alms, sweetmeats, boiled rice and curry are distributed every 
morning and evening of the ten days of the feast. 
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The copious supply of water forms a peculiar feature of this 
festival. The want of water, which formed one of the .most 
terrible sufferings of Hosain and his follower^ in the plaia of 
Karbala, is recalled to the mind by the plentiful supply of it 
*‘This liquid is most esteemed when one is deprived of it, and 
least appreciated when one finds it in abuodance/’ 

The recital of the Marsiyas forms another feature of the fete 
of Hosain. The Marsiyas arc generally verses descriptive of the 
melancholy circumstances of the death of Hosain. They are 
generally pathetic and then chanting not unoften draws down 
tears from the eyes of pious Moslems. The last of the Kings of 
Oude, himself a distinguished poet, composed a Marsiya on the 
occasion of a Moharrara celebrated in his palace of exile, the 
chanting of which, it is said, moved the audience to tears. 

The Banners or Sehadda form an important part of this fete. 
They are surmounted with an overt hand, which is an emblem 
for the fine members who compose the family of the Prophet 
and which forms a peculiar symbol of the Imamias. Many 
Mo.slems disclose their religious principles by raising the hand. 
The Shiites show five and the Sunnites only three figures, 
when they make known their religious persuasion. 

The representations of the tomb of Hosain or rather the 
chapel which contains it, are more or less richly decorated. They 
arc called Taaiyas or simply TMeht or Dkota ; and in some lo¬ 
calities, Dola (palanquin). On the last day of the fete, they are 
carried in procession in the streets and are afterwards buried,in 
some spacious cemeteries called Karbala, from the name of the 
place when Hosain was killed, or thrown into a river or a tank. 
The usage of carrying the Taziyas in procession is very wide¬ 
spread in India. To oppose it is considered by the ignorant 
Musulmans as an act of impiety. It is followed by many Hindoos, 
specially by the Marhattas, and it is not unusual to see respect¬ 
able Hindoos in the other parts of the country take part in the 
fete, or join the procession. The Moharram is celebrated with 
more enthusiasm in Malwa and the Daccan than in the rest of 
India. They lead horses and even elephants in these processions. 
The horse representing the horse of Hosain pierced with arrows 
on all sides, is the most richly decked, and is the observed of all 
observers. If the cenotaphs arc very rich, then only the image 
of the tomb is thrown away and the figure of the edifice brought 
back and deposited in some Imambaras. Sometimes they re¬ 
present the interment <?f Hosain by simply placing flowers and 
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garlands, which are taken on the cenotaphs, and this ceremony 
terminates the mourning. The Moharram procession in Calcutta 
is indeed an imposing sight. The processions organized by the 
Houses of Haje Karbalaie and Mirza Mehdi are too well known 
to need any description here. They display both the wealth and 
piety of those two famous Mahomedan Houses in this city. 
The Taziyas of the grooms of the European Stables in Calcutta 
are no less imposing. 

The Imambaras play an important part in the feast of Hosain. 
They are edifices specially destined for the celebration of the 
Moharram. They are sometimes called Taziya-Khana or the 
house of mourning. Except in India, they are not found in any 
other part of the Mahomedan world. It is in these Imambaras 
that the faithful, dressed in the blue or black, assemble during 
the ten days of the festival to bear the recital of the tragic history 
of the Martyrdom of Hosain, to which is sometimes added the 
narrative of the death of Hasan and the other saints, and the 
chanting of the Marsiya, The recital or chanting is executed 
with a tone and gesture well calculated to excite emotion in the 
hearts of the hearers. At each pause, the people who compose the 
assembly, strike the breast and pronounce alternately the names 
of Hosain and Hasan. This joining together of the names of 
the two brothers led some foreign travellers, notably Tavernier, 
to believe that the festival of the Moharram was instituted to 
celebrate the tragic end of both the brothers. This, however, is 
a mistake. If the Moslems join to the cries of Hosain those of 
Hasan, it is merely because the sad end of the one naturally 
recalls to the mind that of the other. The fete of Hasan is, how¬ 
ever, observed separately on the 28th of Safar, the anniversary of 
his death, though not with equal solemnity and eclat. 

The Imambaras are sometimes erected as mausoleums. At 
Lucknow Asp-uddowlah, that munificent Nawab of Oude, lies 
buried in his own Imambara, which is constantly illuminated by 
Randles. The tomb itself is strewed with flowers and the priests 
chant there day and night verses from the Koran. In the same 
city and at the quarter of the jewellers, repose the mortal remains 
of the celebrated Mogul Baquir Khan in the Imambara erected 
for the purpose. 

Of the Imambaras in Bengdl, the most noted is the Imambara 
of Mohammed Mohsin at Hooghly. Situated on the right bank 
of the river, it commands an extensive view, but the river frontage 
is by no means imposing. The building is a quadrangular edifice 
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with two lofty towers and a spacious hall with marble floor; the 
walls of which are all inscribed over with the texts from the Koran. 
To the munificence of this Mahomedan gentleman, we owe twa 
other very useful institutions, I mean the Hooghly College and the 
Hooghly Charitable Dispensary,—the one ministering to the wants 
of the mind and the other to the ailments of the body. The 
Hooghly College, be it said to the honour of its founder, has 
supplied the Bar with some of the ablest advocates and the 
Judicial Service with some of the best judges. 

I am not aware of any special Fatiha for Hosain. There is, 
however, one for this Imam and his brother. It is this:—“ May 
the Eternal deign to accept the vows which I make for the repose 
of the glorious souls of the two brave Imams,—of the two 
Martyrs well-beloved of God,—'the innocent victims of wickedness,, 
the very happy Abu-Mahoramad-ul-Hasan, and Abu-Abdullah-ul- 
Hosain ; for the pure fourteen ; * and for the seventy-two Martyrs 
of the plain of the Karbala,” 

G. C. Majumdar. 


* Mabomiaed, fatima and tln’tvalTe Imadu. 
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THEBAW-^EX-KING OF BURMAM. 

VI. 

The following is a correct statement, from a Burmese point of 
view, of the withdrawal of the English Resident from Mandalay. 
It was on the 6th of October, 1249, Burmese Calendar, or 1879, 
English year, that our Political Agent at the golden city, thought 
that his continuing there any longer, would derogate from the 
prestige of the British nation, and having already received 
permission from the Viceroy of India to withdniw, left Man¬ 
dalay per steamer, accompanied by three British officers, the 
Residency guard, and a number of registered British subjects, 
the latter only leaving in response to the Resident’s expressed 
desire, and not from a sense of insecurity. However, just before 
leaving, the British Resident wrote to the Burmese authorities, in 
a demi-official way, informing them of his intention to quit their 
capital and court. Now, the point I wish to emphasise is that 
nothing strange, nothing serious enough to warrant so grave a 
step, had occurred or was occurring. To view this proceeding 
correctly we must be cognizant of the fact, that the British and 
Burmese Governments continued on friendly terms, and that no 
single instance of the breach of treaty conditions had taken place. 

Despite this being the case, the British Resident in his last 
letter to the Burmese authorities quietly ignored the facts, for 
he simply stated that it was thought improper that he should 
remain any longer, and then he left. Under these circumstances 
does not the action of the English Resident seem unexplainable 
both as to the matter of his letter and to the manner of his leaving ? 
For he left hurriedly, as if he perceived and apprehended danger. 
It is a fact, that all who were at the time at Mandalay—viewing the 
matter in an impartial spirit—and who saw the manner in which 
the British officers rushed away*from that city, could not help feel¬ 
ing and expressing intense surprise. The foreign European 
residents at Mandalay were taken quite aback at the course 
adopted by our Political Officers ; and the opinion of the Europeans 
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was shared by tfie merchants and traders, and by the people 
generally, of the two Courts. These people said that the British 
officers had acted in a most blameable way, in trying to make out 
matters to be more serious than they were, knowing well that 
their' hurried retreat would furnish grounds for various rumours, 
and that these rumours would have a most deterrent effett on 
trade, resulting most likely in damage and ruin to the traders. 

The Burmese authorities, up to this time, had always acted with 
a view to maintain friendly relations between the two countries, 
and were most careful that all they did should be in accordance 
with the terms of the Treaty. These are not exparte statements, 
but are the real facts of the case. 

The peculiar manner in which the British officers left, looking 
so much like a flight, caused as was expected a serious panic 
among the people, and resulted in the stoppage of trade, as the 
people were allowed to imagine all sorts of things. Such being 
the state of affairs, it will be seen that it was time the Burmese 
Government took some action in the matter. This Government 
thought it a necessary step to nominate able and courageous 
ministers of high rank to proceed to, and to protect and watch 
the towns of Melloon, Menhla, Tounghoo, Yarneethar, the villages 
of Maliyne, Burgon, and other frontier towns and stations, and 
this was done with a view of reassuring the minds of the people 
and reviving their confidence, so that business and trade might 
be restored, and the trader feef assured that the public roads 
were safe to travel. 

Another matter to notice is, that when the British officers were 
leaving Mandalay, a second letter, containing the following matter, 
was sent to the Burmese authorities. Our Resident wrote asking 
the Burmese officials, to protect and take care of all goods, persons 
and things (British property) at Mandalay. Such a letter is 
inexplicable when reviewed in the light of the manner of departure 
of the British representative. 

The Burmese officials still showed that they had taken no offence 
at the peculiar conduct of the British officer. They acted in per¬ 
fect good faith on receipt of this letter, for they replied to it at 
once, and stated that to enable the Burmese authorities to comply 
with the request conveyed in the letter, it would be necessary that a 
list of the property and the people to be taken' care of should be sent 
to them. No reply to this letter was serlt'to the Burmese, because 
the British party was in such a hurry to get away ; nevertheless 
the Burmese Government acted in a most worthy and almost 
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noble way, for"'they caused all British subjects who were left 
behind at Mandalay, likewise all goods and property, animate 
and inanimate, to be properly cared for and protected. 

These proceedings, which caused merchants, traders, and the 
people generally to entertain imaginary fears, and this unsettled 
state*of mind as a consequence, leading to the stoppage of 
trade, and to the hitherto free movements of the people of Doth 
Governments, and necessitating on the part of the Burmese 
Government the obligation of nominating officers to .watch and 
protect the frontier stations ; the unsettled state of the British 
subjects, who were removed from one place to another, and “he 
sufferings generally of every body, were attributable to the ^action 
of our officials at Mandalay. 

It has been stated by others, and the writer after careful investi¬ 
gation is obliged to concur with the statement, namely, that if 
Mr. Shaw, our previous Resident at the Burmese Court, had lived, 
it seems more than probable that such a state of matters would 
not have come about. Mr. Shaw was not only a strong man, but 
the right man in the right place, for he understood thoroughly 
the Burmese character, likewise the attitude to be adopted to 
suit the shifting political manifestations or phases of such a 
despotic Oriental Court, and at the same time to preserve his own 
respect and honour, which really meant safe-guarding the honour 
of the nation he represented. During the long time Mr. Shaw 
held his responsible position, h« managed matters so ably, that 
he was successful in avoiding all causes for friction, and though 
he was so remarkable for his firmness, yet he was universally 
liked and respected. Had Mr. Shaw lived, it is not too much 
to say, that in all likelihood Thebaw would have still been King of 
Burmah, and that through the wise counsel and aid of our 
Resident, he would have ruled with more of righteousness and 
judgment Probably he would have felt strong enough, when 
backed by the support of the British representative, to have shaken 
himself free of the influence of the Tynedah Mengyee and the 
Palace Party. Unfortunately for Thebaw, Mr. Shaw at a critical 
moment succumbed to rheumatic fever. The regard and respect,, 
our Agent was held in by the Burmese Court and the Burmans 
of Mandalay, was shown at his funeral, which was attended by 
all ranks of the people. ColonerBrowne did not make a suitable 
successor, and Mr. St, Barbe was still less suited to deal with 
such a Court—He was too sentimental. Instead of being the 
strong xQ&n of the place~se]f-reliant,_he manifested nervousness, 
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not lack of physical courage, for there was no opportunity then 
for such a display, but mental weakness, a tendency to view matters 
as through a highly coloured medium and it is regrettable that 
his medium for mental vision was not rose-coloured, but rather 
c. sombre hue. The old astute Burmese ministers read him 
as an open book, save his weaknesses, ‘and took the uppeAand. 
Thebaw, however, was ignorant of any friction between his 
ministers and the Officiating Resident, for at this time he was 
taking deep draughts of the pleasures appertaining to a King 
in Burmah; he was using to the full the unexpected enjoyments 
hiT position gave him, nor had he been long enough on the throne 
to feel the least satiety. 

As the writer has reached a point in narrating certain events 
in the life of King Thebaw, and from which point subsequent 
events, up to his deposition, are well known, having repeatedly 
been brought under public notice, by the Indian newspapers, he 
thinks it would be best to conclude this sketch, the materials foi 
which were collected with care and have been used with impartia¬ 
lity. The writer is forced to the conviction, that from the date 
of the withdrawal by the British from all diplomatic relations 
with Thebaw's Court his"! doom was scaled ; and this is another 
reason for not pursuing the story further at present, but he hopes 
to do so a little later on, should he obtain the further materials he 
desires to get ; the time will also then be suitable, to publish a 
full biography of Thebaw, « 

The points the writer has been concerned to put before his 
readers are, that the misdemeanours, or say crimes of Thebaw, 
have been greatly exaggerated. That if we felt bound to punish 
the King of Burmah for the blood shed at Mandalay, we are also 
bound in equity to annex Nepaul, sweeping out of that country 
the men who have imbued their hands in the blood of kindred, 
r jul should receive like measure. It is not a question of finance, 
not a question whether expeditions in these latter countries 
would pay, but a question of justice. 

If we waged war with Thebaw because of the breach of treaty 
regulations, we had no right to depose him on such grounds. If 
however, we were forced to depose him in obedience to the voice 
of his subjects, because if we left him on the throne our army 
would be leaving anarchy behind them, and which might so swell 
at any time as to flood our own territories ; such a position in 
argument is however, untenable, owing to the history of the 
subsequent resistance of the people of Upper Burmah. If we 
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say that there were other secret but overwhelming reasons which 
forced us to depose Thebaw then the only right step, as appears 
from the evidence, was the installation of another Prince, of the 
dynasty of Alompra. Thebaw has not been a saint, but neverthe¬ 
less it is true that he has been maligned. The burden of judg¬ 
ment has been laid on the wrong shoulders. 

The Tynedah Mengyee, that most powerful and astute minister 
of Thebaw’s, is the real culprit, on whom no doubt, the impartial 
investigator of the incidents of crime and maladministration at 
Mandalay—leading to tension with the British Government, and 
resulting in the downfall of the dynasty of Alompra—will cast 
the blame. It is on the head of this Chief Minister, defdcto, that 
the weight of the guilt of all these results will be laid. The 
impartial historian will hold him responsible for the loss of the 
kingdom to the Prince of the House of Alompra. 

This Tynedah Mengyee, had a bad beginning, his youth was 
stained by duplicity and by dark and bloody crimes, for it is said, 
apparently on the best authority, that he began life as a dacoit. 
It is, however, certain, that he always had a partial lean¬ 
ing to dacoits. He manifested an evident hankering for his old 
predatory pursuits. During his period of authority in the State, 
Upper Burmah was greatly infested by dacoits, and it was the 
theatre’for the display of rapine and bloodshed. It is almost silly 
to ask soberminded’men to believe, that the hand of the executive 
was powerless to repress evil doing, and to bring evil doers to 
condign punishment, unless it was serious that lawlessness should 
exist, A Native Government, with the Chief of the executive an 
able Burman, would have had the sympathy and co-operation of all 
the villages and towns of Upper Burmah, if it really endeavoured 
to put a stop to crime, and desired to punish the criminals. But 
such design, or wish, was not in the mind of the Tynedah Mengyee, 
for while dacoits and dacoity flourished, he had a source of large 
personal income. Rather would this man resent all endeavours to 
put lawlessness down. 

The present history of Upper Burmah. The difficult task it is 
found to pacify the country, to maintain order and rule through 
civil administration, is not analogous to its recent past history 
under native rule. The people now up in arms arc really not dacoits, 
or it would be but the truth to say, that three-fourths of those 
people are not They are neither dacoits, nor rebels, but patriots, 
who are struggling for the restoration of their native Princes, It 
is cruel to brand such men with infamous appellations. And the 
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cruelty is refined and intensified when such expressions proceed 
from the lips and pins of men who boast a high state of civili¬ 
zation. 

To return to the Tynedah Mengyc who, during the whole time 
he was in a position of authority at Mandalay, always exerted his 
influence in the state in a manner inimic&l to its interests, that,is to 
say, not to support and reward the virtuous, but to shield and aid 
fhc vicious. This is a grave charge to make against any man, 
and its gravity is increased when it is made against a responsible 
Minister of State. But there is sufficient evidence available, which 
shows that the Tynedah Meiigycc not only shielded dacoits, but 
shared in the booty their exploits produced, in other words, he was 
a sleeping partner in a business of rapine, murder and wanton 
outrage ; and this partnership yielded him a rich annual harvest. 

Thebaw once got an inkling of the state of affairs, and mani¬ 
fested so keen a desire, for the investigation of these matters, that 
for a time this oily-ton gued courtier had to give way before the 
purpose of the king, and to assume great zeal and apparent alacrity 
in aiding the king’s desire, to extirpate the bands of dacoits who 
infested the country. 

There was a Burman officer at Court at the time, Lay-Thyin- 
Atwin-Woon, the King's admiral, who was as fine a manly fellow 
as any in his profession—honest to the backbone. A man who 
knew nothing of the shifts and quirks of courtier life, and abomi¬ 
nated all falsity. If there was ojie man who CDuld be depended 
upon to do his duty in a straightforward way, and to give a faith¬ 
ful report of the causes of the recrudescence of crime in Upper 
Burmah, he wms that man ; and the King’s choice fell on him in an 
almost natural w'ay. Thebaw empowered Lay-Thyin-Atwin-Woon 
to proceed to the disturbed localities, and to hunt down the dacoits, 
while at the same Lime he was to collect evidence as to the causes 
which had led to ^uch lawlessness The gallant admiral started 
on his mission, ana pursued the task appointed him in such a 
determined spirit, that he hunted down several bands of dacoits, 
and succeeded in capturing a great number. The evidence the 
admiral gathered from his prisoners was clear and explicit. They 
one and all said, that they were launched on their career by the 
Tynedah Mengyee, and were working under his instructions and 
in partnership with him. This was sufficiently criminating evi¬ 
dence to have hurled the man from his high position, but, citliey his 
power was so great, that Thebaw dared not openly resist or else, 
the combination of his power and the subtle influence he exerted 
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over the King’s mind, sufficed to frustrate the right purposes of 
Thebaw, and to render futile the energy *nd honesty of the 
admiral. Those dacoits were released by the authority of the 
Tynedah Mengyee without the case being further investigated ; 
and all further efforts to put lawlessness down, was dropt. 

Whenever the Tynedah Mengyee found Thebaw getting too 
inquisitive about State matters, or manifesting a spirit of revolt 
against the power of his minister, he became most lavish ill his 
gifts to the Court—Money was furnished with a free hand for 
both the king and queen to spend in extravagance. Especially 
did the Tynedah Mengyee manifest a careful interest to keep 
Soopayah-Lat fully engaged in all the pleasures of an eastern 
court ; for he knew that she was a woman possessed of a strong 
mind and keen foresight. The queen was permitted and encourag¬ 
ed to indulge to the full, her taste for building Pagodas and 
Kyoungs ; on which both she and Thebaw have spent enormous 
sums of money. They have erected a great number of them at 
Mandalay. 

By encouraging the young king and queen to pass their lives in 
a round of pleasures of eastern magnificence, he kept them in his 
meshes, and prevented any active or corrective interference with 
state affairs. He has reaped benefit while Thebaw and Soopayah- 
Lat have received denunciation and punishment for the mal¬ 
administration of Upper Burmah. 

The Tynedah Mengyee was always a great opponent of refor¬ 
mation ; he was an extremely Conservative Burman ; and though 
in point of nomination he was not the Chief Minister, for there 
was the Kinwoon-Mengyee, who bore the title of Senior Prince 
Minister, yet in point of fact, the Tynedah Mengyee was the Chief 
Minister, as the Kinwoon-Mengyee was a weak man, though a 
scholar and a travelled man; he had visited Europe. The Kinwoon- 
Mengyee was an advocate for reform, tending to constitutional 
methods of government after European models, and for the 
advancement of education and a higher state of civilization among 
countrymen. But so feebly expressed were his cofjvictions, and 
so weak and timid was his nature, that he was incapable of cop¬ 
ing with his vigorous and powerful colleague and rival—The Tyne- 
4 ah Mengyee. 



NATURAL SCIENCE AT THE CALCUTTA 

UNIVERSITY. 


The claims of Natural Science as a subject of study, though now 
fully recognised in Europe and America, have yet to be established 
in our country. Consequently, its place in our educational system 
is quite subordinate and somewhat anomalous ; and it is no wonder, 
that men like Mr. J. C. Dutt* who advocate the cause of Natural 
Science should meet with such opposition, their views being a long 
way in advance of our public opinion. 

Mr. Dutt has urged the claims of Natural Science so well that I 
would only be trespassing on your space to dilate on them. I 
must say, however, that he might have done this without assuming 
such an aggressive attitude towards Sanskrit. It is true that 
Natural Science has asserted its position in the western world 
after a long and bitter contest, with classical learning. But the 
position occupied by Sanskrit in our Universities is quite different 
from that which the classical languages held in the western Uni¬ 
versities. She is too weak to be an object of hostility.* We would, 
on the contrary, wish to see her get stronger and occupy a more 
dignified position. Mr. Dutt is fully alive to the worth of Sanscrit, as, 
indeed the translator of Kahlana’s Rdjataragini is expected to be. 
He distinctly says, that he is “ not against the study of Sanskrit,” 
and that he “ does not undervalue its worth.” He would, I have 
no doubt, admit, that Sanskrit is essential for a scientific study of 
language; that, Sanskrit is the fountain of our vernacular litera¬ 
ture ; and that, Sanskrit literature gives us an insight into the past 
condition of our country, and enables us to form a correct estimate 
of our ancient civilization. It is possible to exaggerate these bene¬ 
fits, and to mistake arrant pedahtry for genuine culture. Never¬ 
theless, instances in which Sanskrit learning has led to ver^^ valu¬ 
able results are so numerous and so well known, that they hardly 
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need be mentioned On the other hand, it must be conceded, that 
Natural Science puts us in the way of interpreting nature ; that it 
liberates tho- mind from the thraldom of Superstition ; and that 
all the important industries of the present day are based upon it. 
Mr Dutt believes and we fully agree with him, that “ the study of 
Science Vv'ill help to a much greater extent the development of 
civilization in our country than the study of Sanskrit.” But what¬ 
ever the comparative merits of Sanskrit and Science may be, it is 
undeniable that each is a factor in our civilization ; and it is not 
at all dc.sirable that the or\p should be advanced at the sacrifice 
of the other. Science may be, and, no doubt, is, more useful than 
Sanskrit. But the service that is done by the latter is of a 
nature which cannot be rendered by the former. In fact, it is from 
the sum total of the results, that we venture to pronounce Science 
a more fruitful study than San.skrit. If particular results of Science 
study were to be weighed against particular results of Sanskrit 
study it would in not a few cases be extremely difficult to say 
which way the scale turn.s. The results are of a nature which 
often makes comparison an impossibility. Plants which bear 
edible fruits are unquestionably more useful in the long run than 
ornamental plants. Yet who would recommend the exclusive 
cultivation of the former ? 

Mr. Dutt argues :—Because Science is better calculated to ad¬ 
vance our civilisation than Sanskrit ; and because “ it is not 
possible for our young students to study, English. Sanskrit and 
Science, during the period of their College career,” Science should 
be made a compulsory subject of study, in preference to Sanskrit. 
The premises are perfectly sound, but the conclusion drawn by 
him docs not necessarily follow. It is not possible, even if it were 
desirable, that all of the students of our Colleges should take up 
Science. An elementary knowledge of it, like an elementary 
knowledge of Sanskrit, is indispensable for general culture; and 
both should have a place in the Matriculation or Entrance Exami¬ 
nation. But the further prosecution of Science should be left 
optional with the students. Many there are who would have a 
positive distaste for it; others may find it more advantageous to 
pursue literary studies. It would certainly not advance the cause 
of Science to force it upon them! The function of a university 
should be to foster and encourage the tastes and.inclinations, and 
develop th® special aptitudes of the youthful alumni whose train¬ 
ing it undertakes to guide and control. All branches of study - 
have grown so largely of late that sj>ecialisation has become a 
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necessity. This being the case, the University courses should be 
so prescribed that every student may be left unfettered to follow 
the want of his mind. This is what is done by the London and 
other Universities of the civilised world, and this wl^at the Calcutta 
University should do. Students who intend to pursue Science, or 
any of the professions based upon it, such as Medicine and Engi¬ 
neering, could not accomplish their object if they have to fritter 
away their energies upon subjects like Sanskrit which have not the 
slightest connection with the special subjects of their study, and 
which arc learnt or rather crammed only to be forgotten. Would 
not the time he is compelled by the Calcutta University to waste 
upon these in order to pass the First Arts Examination be more 
profitably employed in, learning such subjects as Chemistry, 
Biolo.gy &c., and thus laying the foundation of his future studies ? 
A knowledge of Sanskrit or of any other subjects has' its value ; 
whatever that value may be. But the question is not W'hether it 
has absolutely any value or not, but what is its relative value to a 
student. I learn that not long ago some students applied to the 
Senate of the Calcutta University to make Sanskrit alternative with 
Bengali for the First Arts Examination. One of the arguments 
adduced by them was, that some of them intended to graduate 
in medicine. But why should such students be required to take up 
a “Second Language” at all? Would it not be a saving of time 
and energy to them to substitute Biology or Chemistry for it? 

Just as for one class of studentf, vi:;., those who wish to devote 
themselves to Natural Science or any of the professions based 
upon it, Sanskrit or any other “Second Language” beyond the 
Matriculation stage, may or, rather ought to be—dispensed with ; 
so with another class of our students, vis., students of language, 
history &c., Sanskrit may be said to be indispensable. 7 'he classi¬ 
cal language of India should unquestionably be a compulsory sub¬ 
ject of study for an Indian Arts degree, The University has made 
it optional with other classical languages in the First Arts Exami¬ 
nation; but for Indian Students it is practically compulsory. • 

If Sanskrit were made alternative with Bengali in the First 
Arts, which is the change contended for by Mr. Dutt, students 
of the class just mentioned—viz those who would graduate in 
Arts—might take up Bengali instead of Sanskrit, which is not 
desirable, at least in the present* state of our literature. On the 
other hand, the change would not give the desired degree of 
relief to students of Science or of scientific professions ; for, they 
would, still be conipelled^o take up a « Second Language ” when 
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there are other subjects on which their attention could be more 
profitably bestowed. 

In a pamphlet published in 1886, and again in an article on “ Edu¬ 
cational Reforms in Bengali" which appeared in the January 
issue of the Calcutta Review for the current year, we made 
certain suggestions, which if carried out are, we think better 
calculated to advance the cause of Natural Science, than the 
change proposed by Mr. Dutt. The suggestions are as follows 

We do not think it would be at all desirable to introduce 
Elementary Science in the Entrance Examination at the sacrifice 
either of English or of the Second Language. We would propose 
that the Elements of Physics and Chemistry be prescribed as 
optional subjects for the Entrance Examination, the marks obtain¬ 
ed in them counting only towards the place of the candidates 
taking them up in the general list. Or, only one paper may be 
set in History and Geography, (Physical Geography being exclud¬ 
ed altogether) instead of two as at present, and Elementary 
Science made compulsory by setting a paper in it. The object of 
the Entrance Examination should be to lay the foundation for 
general culture*; and it would, we think, be a distinct disadvantage 
to introduce specialism at so early a stage. However, the question 
as to how science could be most effectively ingrafted on the curri¬ 
culum of the schools is one which is incapable of satisfactory 
settlement without thorough discussion ; and the proposals I have 
just made must be taken as mere suggestions put forward to in¬ 
vite discussion. 

Whatever objections may be raised with respect to any attempt 
to introduce science in the Entrance Examination, we are aware 
of none, at least of a very serious nature, to its introduction into 
the P'irst Arts as an alternative branch of study except the general 
difficulty of getting competent teachers for all the subjects. The 
students after passing the Entrance Examination, should decide 
upon their future career. For those who intend to pursue litera¬ 
ture the present First Arts course will serve with perhaps some 
slight alterations. The rest may be grouped under three heads 
as follows:— 

(A.) Students for general science and its application to the 
Industries. 

(B.) Students for Engineerirfg. 

(C.) Students for Medicine. 

In each of these cases the Second Language, History, andi 
Logic may be altogether dispensed with, and the following alter- 
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native First Arte Course substituted for students coming under 
the heads (A) and (B)., 

(fl) English .Two papers] 


(^) 

Mathematics ... 

•« • 


. Do. 

J- As ot presen 

(c) 

Physics 

• • • 

• • * 

Do. 

J 


{d) Chemistry .One paper , 

(<?) Biology or Drawing* ... ... Da 

For Medical Students Mathematics beyond the stage required 
for the Entrance Examination is not essential, and the following 
course may be found advantageous :— 

(a) English ... ... ... ... Two papers. 

{b) Botany ... ... ... ... Do. 

Zoology ... ... ... ... 33 o. 

{d) Chemistry (Including Elementary Physics) Do. 

So long as English remains the vehicle of instruction in our Col¬ 
leges, a knowledge of that language is indispensable and cannot be 
safely omitted from the Science Examination corresponding to the 
First Arts (the First Science Examination or whatever other name it 
may go by). It is obvious, however, that the English course needed for 
the Science Students should be different from what is wanted for the 
Art Students. All that is required of the former is sufficient know- 
ledge to enable them to understand English scientific booksand to ex¬ 
press their ideas in English. The English course and the university ex¬ 
amination therein intended for them should be adjusted accordingly. 

The fact of the University First Arts Examination being held at a 
rather large number of places precludes the possibility of the applica¬ 
tion of satisfactory practical tests at the Science Examinations. It is, 
therefore, highly desirable that the number of the F. A. Examination 
centres,at least for theScience candidates,should be largely reduced. 
Indeed as the introduction of Science on the scale contemplated here 
is not likely to be effected in the near future anywhere except in the 
metropolis and two or three of the more highly advanced mofussil 
Colleges, the holding of First Science Examination at the metropolis 
only would not practically lead to any serious hardship. 

After passing the First Science Examination, the students of 
general and technical Science should take up their special subjects 
of study. The present Science (B) course for the University 
degree ought to be considerably modified. The Science Students 
should not be called upon to pass in the English course'f ; nor 
is it necessary, that Mathematics higher than the First Arts 


* Drawing being intended for the Engineering, and Uiology for the other etudents. 
■t At least aa oonatitoted at present. A special oourae in English adapted to the wants 
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standard should be made compulsory for them all. To illustrate 
by an example : For students desirous of making Physics or 
Chemistry their speciality it would be of very little use to make 
a critical study of the plays of Shakespeare, the poems of Milton 
or Wordsworth, or of any of the works of Burke, Pattison or 
Dc Quincey. All the bfanches of Natural Science have grown 
so largely of late, that it is impossible for any man to be equally 
proficient even in all the subdivisions of any one branch of 
Science. Zoology, for instance, has 'made such rapid progress 
within recent years, that a zoologist is now obliged to devote al¬ 
most his exclusive attention to one class or order or even a family 
out of numbers of classes or orders or families into which 
the Animal Kingdom is divided. Such dispersion of ener¬ 
gies as is fostered by the Calcutta University, is quite inconsistent 
with the spirit of the age. It cannot lead to any good result, at 
any rate, any result commensurate with the time, labour and 
energy spent. The Calcutta University appears to be tremendous¬ 
ly behind the age, and it is high time the eyes of that sapient 
body were opened. 

The Entrance Examination lays the foundation for general 
culture. At the First Arts a step is taken towards specialism 
which should be further developed at the Science Examination 
corresponding to the B.A. E.xamination. In order to do this the 
(B) or Science course of this Examination should. consist of the 
following subjects arranged in groups of two, in addition to a 
compulsory course in English specially adapted to the wants of 
Science Students, the candidates being required to take up any one 
of such groups ;— 

I. Pure Mathematics. VI. Zoology. 

II. Mixed Mathematics. VII. Physiology. 

III. Experimental Physics. VIII. Geology. 

IV. Chemistry. IX. Mental and Moral 

V. Botany. . Science. 

•Mathematics (Pure and Mixed) with Experimental Physics may 

form one group ; Experimental Physics and Chemistry, another 
group : and so on. It need hardly be remarked, that the standard 
of proficiency required in each subject should be very high. Above 
all, a practical exanmiation should be held in every subject that 
admits of it. , * 

Both at the First Science Examination and at the Degree 
Examination, candidates may take Honours in any subjects pres¬ 
cribed for the Pass Examinations, 
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It will fee seen, that we, are at one with Mr. Dutt in principle, 
Ihough we differ as to the modus aperandi; and if we have cri- 
.ticised his proposal a little freely, we have done so not in the spirit 
of an oppositionist, but in that of a friend and fellow-worker. 

P. N. Bose. 
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iilASTiA FERRETTE, * 

(or the inside life of a pope, bv his own 
Chamberlain ?) 

Independent Section. 

She had taken refuge in a corner of the vast vestibule, and found 
herself the object of the somewhat curious, if not important, regards 
of three or four bedizened footmen, who contemplated her in mute 
admiration. 

As far as it was possible to judge through the long black veil 
which enveloped her, she was remarkably handsome. One could 
see her fine figure and the sad profile through the folds of the 
mourning stuff with which she was almost eclipsed. 

Suddenly a man of the average height, dressed in a velvet 
Cassock with long pendant sleeves, emerged from an inner com¬ 
partment and halted at the threshold. 

The footmen turned round and immediately assumed an attitude 
of respect. For before them stood a private chamberlain of His 

* Maetia Ferrttte was known as Pius IX.—Full name Giari Maiia Mastia 
Ferrctte, ’* The original name of the story given by the author himself is “ The 
Private Life of Pins IX.*' 'Jho author of this iamous work is ‘'Carlo Bibastioni 
Volpi;*’ one of the late chamberlains of the famous Pope alluded to, who wrote 
this work in 1885 from Geneva. 

In his prefatory note C, P. Volpi says that he fled i way to Geneva, in order to 
protect himself from the olatohes of bis enemies. He served as a chambeilain to two 
Popes in Borne especially the one mentioned, for 2G years, i. e. from 1884 to 68. He 
Tonches for the perfect truth of this narrative. He then affirms it to be absolutely 
necessary that every body should be in possession of these facts, for which he has 
already, in the celebrated trial with the Pope’s nephew, produced incontestable evi¬ 
dences, The church being immutable, her interest will be best served if undeterred 
by ivea. The faults of her ministers are unveiled and indeed, against Popes in the 
paat who have dishonored themselves* 

la conclusion the author boldly aaya that his desire was that this narrative, the 
work of an impartial historian, should be published In all the langnagee of the world 
witboat any prejodice, and be hopes that some day, sbonld it please Qod, be will 
e«e it printed even in Rone itoelf. 
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Holiness, though there viras nothing about him to tell the position 
he held in the pontifical hierarchy. 

Advancing towards the young girl, he asked—“So it is you who* 
are called Cl^lia Maddi ? “ 

“Yes, monseignei.” < 

“ I cannot properly see your face, pray remove yoar veil,” 

Without saying a word, the young girl obeyed, lifting her veil and 
showing a face as beautiful and as regular as an ancient Medallion. 
Her pale and rather wan features, together with her swollen and- 
red eyelids, seemed to point tQ some deep and recent sorrow. 

“ Do not distress, yourself my child,” said the cliamberlain. 
“ Oh ; may I hope, ’* burst forth the girl, “ may I hope to obtain 
pardon from him ? " 

“Yes my child. But you must compose yourself. Try arsd keep- 
from weeping or you will spoil your pretty face.” 

Then he added aside :—“But there is no doubt this look of sad¬ 
ness makes her very attractive. What a refinement of pleasure 
it would be to see those pale lips red and quivered once more 
by a sunshine of smile ; what joy to be implored by such a pretty 
mouth ; really, she has almost fascinated me. A pretty face 
like hers is a morsel, not for a king as tliey would say elsewhere,, 
but for a Pope as we say here. And this reminds me that I have 
no pretensions in that direction. What a pity ! ” During this 
soliloquy the chamberlain fixed his sly gaze upon the softly 
sad face of the young girl; who blushed uncomfortably under that 
peculiar gaze. " Follow me my ’pretty one, ” he at length said! 
loudly, “ I shall conduct you to the proper place. Remember my 
caution. Be as sweet and composed, as you can, and you will I 
have not the least doubt succeed obtaining your desire.” 

She dropped her veil and prepared to follow the chamberlain. As 
she passed by those footmen, the young girl could see a wicked smile 
on their faces while they bowed to her ; and she thought that this 
ironical attempt to be deferential and respectful concealed a mental 
reservation, which gave rise within her to a vague sense of fear. But 
a sacred duty was before her, and she resolved to brave anything. 

In silence, and repressing her tears she then followed him 
of the velvet Cassock, who ascended and descended flights of 
steps, lobbies and private passages like a man who was thoroughly 
acquainted with every nook.and comer of the Vatican, that immense 
pandemonium. 

She proceeded unconsciously, not even looking to the right or to 
the left. To a series of almost dilapidated apartments throuhg 
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which they passed, there succeeded now others of a rich and sump¬ 
tuous description, all of that whimsical character which , distin^ 
gnishes the palace of the Pope. 

The whole presented a compound of luxury and austerity as if 
to order. Here were marble walls in sparkling mosaic covering 
the floors of spacious ro.oras, with painted and decorated ceilings, 
bift which were destitute of seats, rather furniture ; there, re^tro 
carpets and richly hanging curtains which led to narrow and per¬ 
fumed passages, containing a thousand objects of elegant life, with 
sacred pictures of ideal sensuality and softness. 

One set of apartments, set apart for receptions, were magnificent 
but not very convenient ; other, apartments reserved for private 
retirement, were unknown to the profane but destined for the 
luxury and enjoyments of life. 

Presently the chamberlain drew up at a small circular room, 
containing a large but low divan, covered with silk. The walls 
disappeared under a light silk dressing lined in silver-ware. From 
the ceiling, in the form of a cupola, hung a large crystal murano 
candlestand with rose colored candles, which shed a brilliant light, 
for the light of day never penetrated here. 

The chamberlain pulled a bell, and a servant dressed in red and 
black appeared; *'// is done”, said he to the domestic. 

With a low inclination, the servant retired, whereupon the young 
girl) in astonishment demanded in a terrified voice :— 

“Where am I, great God” ! "You are, where you wished to come 
answered the man with the velvet Cassock. In a moment you will 
stand before a great person. He can be everything for or against 
you. A word, a simple word from him, and your wish is at once 
consummated. Take care that you do not displease him and do 
what he asks of you.” 

“What am I to do, will you please to explain” ? 

' He himself will tell you, I have nothing to do here, and I must 
leave you. ” 

"No, no ; do not go I entreat of you, your presence reassures me, 

see I am trembling.I do not know.oh! I am afraid”! 

“You are a fool” ! 

Having said which the chamberlain disappeared. The leaf of 
Jthe half-open door closed after him and adjusted itself in such an 
, art behind the tapestry that the young girl could not find even 
the joints of separation. 

She stood stricken with an indefinite fear. The silence was pro- 
I found. The air seemed warmer and heavier than before. A 
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strange perfuTie difiused itself through the atmosphere ; thick 
odours floated about which began to affect Cl^Ha’s brain, who 
staggering, fell on the large divan. Everything seemed confused 
before her sight; she put her hands on her heart and sank back, 
half-fainting. She had not, meanwhile, lost all consciousness ; she 
could vaguely perceive a curtain door,» out of which there stepped 
forth a man. He took her up in his arms, tore aside the veil from 
her beautiful face and contemplated her earnestly enough. 

The girl by the touch of this stranger gradually came to herself 
and instinctively disengaged her from his embrace. 

He tried to seize her again ; but she escaped him and gliding 
from off the divan, threw herself at his’feet. In the midst of her 
sobbings she constrained to stammer out— 

“Pardon, pardon.in the name of God ! ” 

There was nothing ferocious or wild in the appearance of the 
unknown. On the contrary, his face beamed forth intelligence 
and kindness. Apart from the restless and sly expression of 
the eyes and disdain and mistrust which could be read in 
the wrinkled face, the general appearance was ^rather engaging 
than repulsive. 

This person was dressed in a costume half ecclesiastical and half 
lay. His hair almost grey, escaped from under a black silk Calote. 
He was between five and fifty or sixty years old. From his short 
fat and soft hands and the diamonds ornamenting the buckles of 
his slippers and garters, one could at once recognise the rich, 
easy-going man. 

He endeavoured to raise the young girl, saying, “Pardon from 
whom, my child ?” “ Oh ! monsigneur, " she answered, “pardon 
for myself first of all ; pity for my youth, you see me trembling 

at your feet I forsee danger—of what, I cannot tell.But I 

am afraid. This strange room in the dwelling of St. Peter; your 

sudden arrival.all this has terrified me.oh I Why did 

I come ?” 

“ You forget the sacred duty which has brought you hither.” . 

“ Thanks, monseigneur, for reminding me of that duty. Since 
you are all powerful, pray, save my father ; see, I embrace your 
knees. I shall bless you all my days, I shall pray for you, monseig¬ 
neur, you hear the voice of a daughter who implores you for her 
father’s life." • 

“ Cl^lia, you are charmingly delicate I ” 

“ One word, one only monseigoeur: Give me at least one ray 
of hope.” 
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“ Know this, Cl^lia, that ycm can rival every one witb impunity^ 
even the daughters of the noble and proud. All must bow down 
before your refulgent beauty.” 

“ My father is so good, monseigneur ; he has been carried away 
by an abuse of the words “ Libetiy ” and “ htdependence ” which 
he was accustomed to hear shouted round and about him.” 

“ He mi^st be happy to have such a lo«ving daughter.” 

“ Monseigneur, I must tell you my father is an honest man, the 
crime he is accused of is not a great one ; he has uttered the words 
as others did : a spy accidently overhead him and he was arrested 
and dragged here to face death, my poor father ! ” 

“ Clelia, do you wish him live ? ” 

“ Do I wish it ? ” 

” Would you love him, who saves your father ? ” 

“ With all the force of my soul ; 1 am ready to die for him 
even if it be necessary.” 

“ If his saviour wills you to live, on the contrary ; that you 
should live and share existence with him to be, whole world to-- 
him in short.” 

“ No, no monsigneur, I don’t understand you, is it not so ?— 
Don’t you propose a shameful, a dishonorable condition. Un-. 
deceive me ; no, I cannot believe it, ah ! it is too infamous.” 

“ A dishonorable condition ? Take care Clelia, you arc pro¬ 
nouncing the death warrant of your father,” 

Oh! it is too odious! Do you know that my father would 
be dishonored ? His first thought would be to seek out my 
seducer and plunge a dagger into his heart. A thousand times 
he has told me so, and I have known him to be a man of his 
word.” 

Silenced by the vehemence of the young girl, the unknown 
remained quiet for a few seconds. In a dry and harsh voice, which 
almost waved through anger and annoyance, he then spoke— 

“ These are threats again<*t me, eh ? I despise them. Either thou 
art mine Clelia, or thy father will be led to his doom, his bones- 
and members being previously crushed by tortures." 

“By torture! ah! heaven.s..." “ Trembled now, you foolish- 
toy. You have put your feet in this place ; have you any idea 
how yoq are going to leave it ? " ‘ 

“ Oh ! as for myself, it is of no consequence ! ” 

Of more consequence than you may dream of. Do you know 
that you are a Republican’s daughter, that you have taken 
pait in his machinations, that you have prehaps encouraged him* 
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The Holy Council has before this cofli^cmned to death many who 
never committed as much as that” * 

“If my father must die, I prefer to die also.” 

“ Remember, however, that the torture precedes the execution. 
Think - of your soft bones crushed and scattered under the 
inexorable pressure of vices and levers. Think of the devouring 
flames leaping up and licking with its incisive kisses that beauti¬ 
fully white and nacreous skin. The torturers will seize you, cut 
off your long hair ; they will strip you of your clothes, and you 
have to struggle and argue with them naked, without your veil, 
pulled about by rough and knotted fingers, while the pinchers 
are reddening that would bite into your flesh.” 

“ Executioners, torturers of women, ministers of religion, of peace, 
I spit in your face with disgust. Come 1 have me arrested, or 
else let me depart hence that 1 may denounce the infamies of 
St, Peter.” 

“ Do you know His Holyness ? ” “ Do you believe it possible 

to do all you like so easily ? ” “ Also 1 no, I am feeble, thus 

armed ; therefore it is that I am at your feet,” 

“ I wish I could forget your fault and your crime ; but it is 
necessary that you be mine. The tortures with which I have 
threatened you, you will see applied to your father ; when you 
think, he has suffered enough, that he has blasphemed enough in 
his pain and anguish, you have to make a sign only, and all will 
be stopped ; but you know thp price of it.” Clelia fell back with¬ 
out replying. 

The unknown rung a bell. Two chambarlains appeared. “ Take 
this female,” said he in a tone of command, “ and* conduct her 
by the subteranean passage to the prison of the Sattfo Uffizio." 


THE SANTO UFFIZIO. 

11 . 

The palace of the Vatican is the residence of the Pope during 
winter. Situated near the bacilic of St. Peter, its enormous mass 
covers a considerable extent of ground. 

It is more an agglomeration of heterogeneous constructions than 
an edifice erected ^t one stroke. Every Pope has added, following 
his own fancy, one a wing, another a wall or pile, to this gigantic 
palace which contains the population of a town. 

According to an author who has recently published a mono¬ 
graph on the Vatican, it contains 15000 Chambers in which of 
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course, are included the subterranean^ passages, two hundred stair¬ 
cases leading to different storeys, and 40 ventilations to facilitate 
the interior circulation of air. 

Here live that motley population of soldiers, monks, sacristans, 
footmen, guards, priests, sbirri, bullis, &c. Heavy gilded carriages, 
painted with curious devices,^ encumbered by domestics adorned 
in lace and gold, may be seen drawn by four plumed horses in 
the public drives, dragging about, in his indolence and pride, some 
cardinal dressed in silk and precious stuffs, with a constellation 
of diamonds and jewelry about his person. Gaily dashes he on to 
pay his court, to St. Peter, splashing with dirt ragged village cure 
of the sordid monk as he passes them by. 

Swiss soldiers, harnessed in the yellow and red costume of the 
sixteenth century, are posted here and there as sentinels, with 
cuiras and helmet, and halberd in hand. 

The number of people who play their respective parts in the 
Papal palace is considerable. There is no other sovereign prince 
who—supports so many idlers under the most spacious and 
grotesque pretexts. 

The burlesque is carried to the point of doubling functions. The 
holder of one office is somehow in exact correspondence with the 
holder of another. There are private scavengers, private cooks, 
and private scullions besides ordinary scullions ; everything is in 
keeping with this idea. 

We easily understand why the Papal government is so eager for 
pray when we remember that the army of idlers she has to main¬ 
tain exceeds by a great deal any similar class in the whole of 
Christendom. 

Between the Vatican and the fort of the Holy Angel is an 
immense convent founded by the Dominicans at the period when 
the Inquisition was at the height of its power : this is called the 
palace of the Santo Uffizio. 

The events which we are relating took place in May 1850 , two 
years previously the French Revolution of 1848 had given an 
impetus to the Republicans of Italy. Rome followed the move¬ 
ment under the energetic impulse of Mazzini. The power of the 
Pope gave way before the legitimate aspirations'of the people, and 
the Romans for a moment believed that the dawn of liberty was 
about to break. 

At this period the new government had erected, in the convent 
of the Dominicans, the appliances and engines of the national 
artillery. Then were to be observed, in the subterranean prisons 
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of this hoifible dwelHngiSdktt^^ Txaiitacti bditie^,glVing ttifl pldcd more 
the of a cemeteiy than that of st prilsdn. The instmments of tor* 
ture were all hung fOund and looked el 0 <|uent in their mute hoitor. 

Later, thanks to the intervention of Louis Napolean, General 
Oudinot at the head of the French army, entered Rome and re- 
established'the pontifical authority. • 

France has been made to pay bitterly for this ciime. Her 
chastiser is known as Sedan. 

The presence of the Holy Office, or Santo Uffizio, are situated 
close to the Vatican. A subterranean passage connect them with 
the palace of the Popes. 

Through this passage the two chamberlains hurried Clelia. She 
proceeded mechanically without the aid of the two men, stumbling 
every now and then, 

A few faces behind her followed the unknown conducted by 
two torch-bearers in scarlet gowns. His gait, -the way he carried! 
his head, everything indicated the man accustomed to command 
and to be obeyed. He wore with grace and elegance his-black 
silk costume, consisting of a coat alafiancaiseoxA ample, vest, 
and short breeches. A large mantle of black satin with broad 
cape covered his shoulders. 

After passing through several iron doors that grated on their 
hinges, they penetrated a vast hall with lofty arches and walls of 
hewn stone. 

The torch-bearers halted at the threshold, the two chamberlains 
deposited Clelia on a leather-seated chair and retired with a low 
salutation. 

The man with the black satin-mantle assured himsfilf that the 
door was well closed after which he approached Clelia seizing her 
by the hand. 

The latter made a gesture of horror. The man retired with¬ 
out remonstrating ; he waited. 

Obscurity and silence reigned in the vast hall. 

Right in front a square room was visible, through which the 
hellish dames could be discerned. They Increased and dispelled 
the previous darkness. 

Presently the hum of voices could be heard in the same direc¬ 
tion ; gradually they developed into a psalmody or plaintive 
chant. • ' 

Almost maddened, with eyes preti^Uturally wide from fright, 
Clelia looked at the flames which we^e evet uicre& 8 i 0 g» *she 
shuddered. Ignorance added to her terror. 
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The voices became more and more distinct "Bszy&n fpr the 
dead were being chanted in the room, before her. r 

Suddenly, a strident, heart-rending cry arose and was echoed. 

The mortuary hymns continued. The same. cry was repeated, 
and perhaps with greater anguish. 

** This is too dreadful,” she cried, " what does it mean ?” 

Clelia could bear it no longer ; she rose from her seat 

The cry became a shriek, unmistakeably a human shriek, which 
resounded throughout 

“ Do you wish to look ? ” demanded the man at her side with 
a sardonic ’ laugh ; “ well, look there before you.” Her eyes 
followed the direction indicated, and in a vast crypt situated just 
below was the dread tribunal Her attention was arrested by 
a blazing brazier that stood in a corner, from which the flames 
leaped with activity as if from a furnace. From the roof hung a 
lamp with seven candles, which threw a lurid light through the 
room. 

White-robed penetents with the monks and cowl stood in a row 
these spectral figures contrasting with the blacken Wjalls. These 
were the chanters, and their voices were funeral in the extreme. 

An immense silhowettO of Christ, larger than natural, bony, 
fieshless, and terrible, dominated the scene. 

Shortly after, Clelia perceived the figure of a man perfectly 
nude, who was chained to a massive bench, with his feet resting 
on an iron stool. Everything was ready. The feet of the martyr 
is now exposed to the action of the burning brazier. The other 
eagincs of torture, blocks, screws, and vices, are brought forward 
by a strong monk. They are adjusted. 

The man gives vent to a succession of horrible shrieks, n 
dreadful odour of candle-grease and singed flesh pervades the 
place. 

A priest in surplice, with crucifix in hand, bends over the 
, martyr, and in a hypocritical voice, conjures him to denounce his 
alccomplices of the crimes with which he is charged. 

The result not being satisfactory, the* torture is recommenced 
and there is a savage look of satisfaction in the eyes of the monk 
as the man emits a last, a supreme shriek of anguish and pain. 

. His bones are now broken, the blood flows freely, and all is over. 
The man is dead. « 

In spite of her terror, Clelia did not lose a single incident of 
the spectacle-^uddenly she raised a piercing oxy^ which caused 
tormentors, priests, and penitents look up. 



“Oh ! God’ have pity **''she’ ‘ **'it is my father's- 

brother, it is my uncfe Geronithd Mhtfdi #hbm these assassins 
have tortured to death.” 

The mart vrith the black satin-cloak approaches her—• 

“You have not seen alt as yet,?” 

The blocks and screws removed and the irtsensible form of 
Geronimo Maddi is taken away to make room for another un- 
lut tunate. 

A new victim was next stretched on the fatal block ; hfs 
limbs are squeezed, the screws are gradually tightened. The 
apparatus is being slowly adjusted. 

Clelia, gasping, almost suffocated, is unable to speak ; but the 
terrible presentiment which threatens to oppress her. She doubts, 

she hesitates.“ Is it him ? ” The lamp throws its reflection 

on the man’s face, the half-bald head from the sights of which 
hang patches of silver-hair. This time Clelia has had a good 
view of the man ; she tries to cry aloud, but some obstruction 
in the throat prevents her. Her limbs tremble under her ; She 
drops on her knees. The chief of the tormentors turns to the 
executioners. “ Be very careful, and let the flames gradually 
reach him.” 

Turning to the victim he addresses him— 

“ Name your accomplices, Tomaso Maddi ! “ denounce those 
infamous liberals, the enemies of our Holy religion ; otherwise 
you will die impenitent.” “ Tbjnk of the flames of hell which 
await you, and, in order that you may have a foretaste of the 
punishment that God has reserved for you in eternity^ the Holy 
office will first apply the test ordeal by fire, so that you may 
have an opportunity of not persisting in your sin and confessing 
all at the last moment.” 

Tomaso did not answer. Already the pallor of death over¬ 
spread his features ; but his look was firm and full of energy. 

“ In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
commence ! ” shouted the head of the tribunal as a signal. 

“ The tormentors added solemnly Amen.” 

The penitents’ feet were brought’near the firy brazier, and the 
flames leaped about them joyfully ; with eyes dim from the sight 
before her, Clelia seized her throat with one of her hands as if to 
remove the obstruction that held her mute—yes! there was no 
mistake ; it was her father. How was she to • put a ato^ to this 
inhuman procedure, these develish hangman I Alas I she could 
not utter sound. 
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A groan at last came from her father. 

“ Say Clelia 1 broke in her tempter, shall your father perish ? " 
Remember how the others have already suffered,'* 

'* No, enough! pardon 1 ” murmurrcd Clelia in,a broken voice. 

“ Then you accept the condition ! '* 

“ Oh ! it is too odious ” 

t 

“ Answer me quickly. Do you hear your father's, groans ? " 

“ You will have to decide whether these are to become agonised 
shrieks. ” I accept all, everything—provided he may live, and is 
spared the cruel torture. 

The man with the black satin-mantle stepped forward and 
addresses the chief of the tribunal:— 

“ Christus Regnat ” he exclaims in a sonorous tone. 

At the sound of that voice, tormentors, monks, and penitents, 
inclined themselves with an expression of profound respect The 
block is removed. Tomaso is released from his djreadful position; 
and quietly taken away. The man seizes Clelia in his arms, and, 
intoxicated with passion, presses his sensuous lips to those of the 
young girl, who swoons away from mingled shame and disgust 

U. G. 


Nt J7,~Tho Editor is not responsible for the facts contained in this article. 



FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

INDEPENDENT SECTION. 

II. 

It Is not possible for us to touch lightly on such an Important 
subject as the physical education of our women. Speaking of the 
Bengalees, the most intellectually advanced nation in India, and 
whose active co-operation is needed for the regeneration of our 
fatherland, general weakness of the race and the premature deaths 
of many of our reformers, orators and authors, have forced this 
subject into the attention of our leading men. Cut off at a com¬ 
paratively early period of their career Michael Madoo Sudun Dutt, 
Keshub Chander Sen, Kristo Das Paul, Harish Chander Mukherji, 
Akshoy Coomar Dutt and some others, have left behind them a 
lesson which is replete with warnings to the present and future 
generations. Their glorious lives suddenly ended, prove what fear¬ 
ful risks we run by systematically neglecting our bodily welfare 
and giving too much employment to the brain. Each of them was 
great in his own sphere and would have done greater service to 
his country had they been spared. These warnings have not been 
given in vain. Of late, an attempt has been made ‘to impart 
physical education to our boys. But In spite of this education, 
in spite of the growing belief that no sound natural advancement 
is possible without strengthening the natural sinews, very little 
progress has been made to make our men and women strong. In 
Bengal, we commence to lose our manhood at an age, when in 
Europe one enters that period. As soon as we reach the fortieth 
year of our existence, some wasting malady begins to prey on our 
vitals and diverts our attention from the good of our country—the 
very object of our existence—to our own failing health. 

At this stage of national upheaving, a full blast of warning may 
be sounded that it is the strength of body alone that can support 
the nation in the arduous struggle for advancement in which they 
have manfully entered. Thought requires*actton to propagate and^ 
feed it, and a sound desire followed by a I^althy satisfaction, 
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promotes the health of man. The reverse holds true. Dfeappoint-* 
ment and despair produce a condition in the human constitutiont 
which bodily strength can alone tfi^peh A nation^ which has* 
commenced to catch the first glimpse of national glory, can alone 
appreciate the tortures of a soul attempting to tear asunder the 
veil of darkness which enshrouds him. In these exertions^ strength 
of body is the main resource. 

With the advance of civilizaition, means are being invented to» • 
relieve the body of much of its exertions which in days of old deve¬ 
loped and invigorated it The railways and other easy means of 
communication have relieved the body of these exercises, which 
our ancestors were compelled to undertake when those means were 
not in existence. In accompHshing distant journeys they had 
mainly to trust to their heels which supplied not a small' measure 
of bodily exercise to our women. 

Before the whole country was pacified under the bayonets of 
England, the conditions of life made our men and women strong. 
Nearly every house of a substantial Zemindar was a small fortress 
fairly well equipped with arms and men. The disturbed state of . 
the country kept him always prepared for a defensive and offensive 
struggle. The house itself was so constructed as to enable its 
rhaster to successfully resist the attack of a band of dacoits or other 
hostile force. The men and the women living in the house, were 
required to possess considerable strength of body to defend when- 
needed, their person or other housps. Every important village was 
the nucleus of a strong body of men called lattials who were ever 
ready to follow their leader in all sorts of hazardous undertakings. 
The women imitated their husbands and fathers in the strength of 
body they displayed and instances of feminine courage were not 
unfrequent. This picture if true in Bengal, was truer in other parts 
of India where effiminacy or bodily weakness was unknown. I 
can in this short article, only refer my readers to those instances 
of female heroism which have immortalized the history of Rajasthan. 
But under the pax Britannica, the whole country has quieted itself 
down to the peaceful avocations of a rustic nature and feats of 
strength and valour are now unknown. These changed conditions 
in life have made our women the very reverse of what they 
should be. 

With this national emasculation have come even superstitious^ 
fears, prejudice and cowardice which have been tlie chief 6ause of' 
pur national decadence. It has often been urged that the climate 
of Bengal plays sui important p^rt in weakening the physique’ 
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4 of the peoj^Ie hn<i that bo amount of ph3^sieal education can 
jtieutralize the enervating influences of the climate. The theory, 
v/hich is one of the inevitables for our national ruin, has gained 
many a supporter. And it is no wonder when we yield to all sorts 
of imaginary influences from those of a stone to a ^ar. The ab¬ 
origines vie,, the Sonthals and others, who inhabit the hilly tracts' 
of the Chutea-Nagpur plateau and where females are free, persons 
remarkably well-built—^and strong woxpen. These liveand grow 
under a more scorching sun and face a more enervating climate. 

The first condition of our becoming a strong nation is to make 
our women free. If we are determined to make our nation strong 
by giving a physical training to our boys alone, leaving our girls 
in the back-ground, our exertions will resemble those of a man who 
would become a swimmer without immersing his whole body into 
water. Packed up within the four walls of the zenana, at a time 
when her physical development attains a. ripeness, her limbs can 
never acquire that robust healthiness which exercise and free 
play can alone bestow. The custom which consigns her whole 
life to restraints resembling those of a man in a convent, in 
regard to her intercourse with other men, has rtade her fearful 
and nervous to a degree which sadly interferes with the proper 
management of her household duties. She is perfectly helpless 
in the absence of the males on whom she entirely depends for 
her subsistence. She loses the equanimity of her mind on the 
approach of danger and her helplessness spreads dismay through 
the household. Instead of becoming the support of the husband 
in seasons of war and wailing, she, in consequence of her physical 
weakness and ignorance, becomes a burden to him, afid on him 
devolves the twofold duties of tiding the disaster and of consoling 
his life. There can be no real happiness in a family like this. 

The most important cause which has made our women physical¬ 
ly weak, is early marriage. This pernicious system which has 
made the Hindus a weak nation, and which has accelerated their 
downfall, is more or less adopted by nearly all the races in India. 
If origin may be traced to the middle-age, by which we mean 
the period which intervened between the Vedic and the Pouranic 
eras. They were first inculcated by the ordinances of Manu 
which formed at a later period the basis of the Smriti. Verse 8S 
chap. IX ordinances of Inam says. • 

♦ “ To an excellent and handsome youth of the same class, let 
every man give his daughter in mariage according to law, even 
though she has not attained her age of eight years.” 
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The above doctrine formed the fotindation-'Stone on which the 
fabric of the early marriage system with its various ramifica¬ 
tions—the creations of the subsequent development of the caste 
system was reared up. If that great law-giver and instructor 
of the Hindu nation had the faintest idea of the evil conse¬ 
quences which this doctrine would produce on his generations, 
he would not have framed this law. Marriage was considered 
a holy and religious union, and a twofold object was kept in 
view—(r) the continuance of progeny and (2) the social and 
religious happiness of the couple. It was considered eternal 
and indissoluble even by death. The idea of a civil contract 
never entered into the brain of our forefathers and they could not 
accept a graver view of the marriage covenant. Hence the idea 
very naturally came into the mind, that the father should per¬ 
form a religious act by making his daughter a free gift to an 
excellent bridegroom. In the later ages this doctrine of early 
marriage was emphasised in the Smrite and the giver of this 
gift was extolled in proportion as his gift was made betimes. 

In adult marriage, this idea of gift could not be carried out, as 
the girl would not be guided by her father’s selection, we find in 
verse 92 of the same chapter the following. 

“ He, who takes to wife a damsel of full age, shall not give a 
nuptial present to her father ; since the father lost his dominion 
over her, by detaining her at a time when she might have been a 
parent.” , 

The only provision for adult-marriages which occur in the 
whole ordinances, is contained in verse 94 which says I 
” A man, aged thirty years may marry a girl of twelve, if he 
find one dear to his heart : or a man of twenty-four years, a 
damsel of eight ; but if he finish his studentship earlier, and the 
duties of his next order would otherwise be impeded let him 
marry immediately.” 


K. P. SIREAR. 
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THE NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

Till? National Congress has been a stock-themc of discourse and 
declamation during specially the last two years; and so much 
has been written and said on it that we cannot help in our 
attempt to unfold its principles and set forth its utility treading 
on what may justly be called beaten path. Very little can be 
said on what has already become a hackneyed topic, and all that 
can be attempted with any degree of success is a remme of the 
varieties of thought to which it has given rise, or their clear exposi* 
tion under distinct heads. 

That the National Congress is an important institution, preg¬ 
nant with issues of the most momentous character, goes without 
saying. It is indeed a gieat movement, and its greatness may be 
proved by the greatness of the interests it represents, and the 
greatness of its scope and object. But another line of argu¬ 
ment may be adopted to set forth its real greatness, the line of 
argument which turns upon the hinge of the greatness of the 
opposition it has succeeded in stirring up,—succeeded we mean, 
not by its own efforts, but by virtue of what may be called its 
momentum. It is the fashion in some quarters to represent the 
National Congress as a very insignificant movement initiated by 
a coterie of grievance-mongers and place-hunters, and likely there¬ 
fore to perish as soon as the craziness of its foundations is expos¬ 
ed, If this is' a correct representation, if the institution is un« 
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worthy of notice or simply contemptible, why make so great a' 
fuss about it. Why raise a tempest in a tea-pot ? Why get up 
gigantic meetings and monster demonstrations against it ? Why 
move heaven and earth to crush a worm or throw the Indian ocean 
into commotion to drown a fly ? The truth is the opponents of 
, the National Congress are wiser in their day and generation than 
they appear or ostensibly are. They have an uneasy sense of its 
importance, and the massiveness of the opposition they are leaving 
no stone unturned to stir up is a proof of the ill-concealed fear 
with which they contemplate its rise and growth and its growth 
has been marvellous indeed. It began its career only about 
four years ago in the great city of Bombay with considerably less 
than a hundred Delegates, but the number increased to over three 
hundred and fifty when the Congress was held in Calcutta a year 
after, and to about six hundred when it was recently held in 
Madras. And this year arrangements are being made for the 
entertainment at Allahabad of at least a thousand Delegates ! 
Indeed so rapid has been its growth that restrictive rules fitted 
to check its devlopraents into unmanageable proportions are de¬ 
manded and under consideration. 

Besides had the National Congress been so insignificant as it is 
fashionable in some quarters to represent it, it would have been 
crushed by this time. Some men of great influence are distinguish¬ 
ing themselves in various parts of the country by avowed hos¬ 
tility to it; and it is a w^ll-known fact that a very large class 
of gentlemen of even greater influence arc secretly opposed to 
it. All that could have been done to quash a movement like 
the Congress in its incipient stages of development or to nip it 
in the bud has been done both ostensibly and surreptitiously. 
What is the result ? Opposition is only strengthening the move¬ 
ment Like the sapling shaken by storms, it is growing in 
vitality, in consistency, in strength of cont xture or hardness of 
fibre ; and to-day it is all things considered, stronger than it was 
when its opponents began their career of vehement opposition. 
The increase of life and vigor it is receiving from the storm of 
opposition avowedly raised to paralyze it or bring on Its utter 
collapse is a proof of its germinal, if not fully developed greatness. 

What is the source of the vitality it has shown or the abiding 
vitality it bids fair to show ? What is the fountain of the life¬ 
blood that flows through the veins of the institution? Justice, 
that sacred principle which is inherently fitted* to triumph, which 
goes forth in all the magnitude of its innate energy conquering 
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and to conquer. It is true that we live in a world which tnajr 
justly be described as anomalous to the very core ; and we at times, 
see in the course of providence justice overcome or neutralized, 
by injustice, Israel fleeing before Ai. But its defeat or collapse 
is apparent, not real, and so long as God reigns its ultimate 
victory is only a question of time. Justice in the long run* 
prevails and cannot but prevail, and so long as the claims of 
the Congress are characterised, as they undoubtedly now are, 
by justice and equitj, the Association will and cannot but triumph. 
Its life is evolved so to speak, from, or rather intimately connected 
with the sacred principle of justice it embodies, and illustrates in 
its deliberations and prayers ; and as the latter is permanent 
and all-conquering, the former cannot but be so. 

The National Congress is not merely invincible but' positively 
indestructible. What, is after all the National Congress but the 
visibly tangible embodiment of current, or rather prevalent as¬ 
pirations ? It has not created these aspirations, has not added 
to or subtracted from them. Glance over its prayers, and you 
will recognize nothing new in them. For instance it prays for a 
fair share in the administration of the country, and the prayer 
used to be offered up with importunity and persistency before 
it sprang into e.xistence. Some reform in the constitution of 
the Indian Legislatures is another of its prayers and it was ad¬ 
vocated with warmth and enthusiasm when the institution was 
in the womb of time. The obliteration of invidious race dis¬ 
tinctions, such as are brought to the front in the Arms’ Act, 
is one of the objects it has in view ; and it is not nece.ssvy to 
repeat that these were vehemently denounced and decried long 
before the idea of the Congress flashed on the minds of its 
originators. The truth is that the National Congress is an or¬ 
ganic outgrowth from the aspirations created and matured with¬ 
in the precinct^ of our country by Western culture under the 
fostering care of the British Government. Suppose the National 
Congress is destroyed, what then ? Are the aspirations from which 
it has sprung, and to which it gives definiteness of shape and 
vividness of color, extinguished along with it ? If not, they 
will spontaneously, nay irresistibly, embody themselves in or 
develop into other organizations similar to it. These is no killing 
the National Congress. The literature of the country—the le¬ 
gendary portion of it brings forward a herd whose name isT 
Rakta-bij, which is being interpreted Blood-seed. Why has this 
hero such a name ? He is so called, or designat(^ by this name 
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because his blood, like the blood of martyrs which is said to bd 
the seed of the Church, is the seed of heroes. Every drop 
of his blood that falls on the ground gives birth, to a hundred 
heroes like hirtlsdf! The National Congress is Rakta-bij, or isi 
what the fabulous giant is said to have bcen^ Slash it, chop 
• it, mince it, drive your sword through its bare bosom, but 
remember that every drop of its blood shed by you will give 
birth to a hundred Congresses like itself! 

It is not at all difficult to prove that the National Congress is 
in perfect harmony with the genius of the age, and the spirit of 
progressive development ushered in and matured by our Rulers 
tltCmselves. That it meets the requirements of the time and at 
the same time indicates progress of the genuine type the following 
considerations will make manifest:— 

I. The Congress is the cohesive principle, or one of the 
principles of cohesion which the country under its present cir¬ 
cumstances peremptorily demands, and the spirit of the age call.s 
into vigorous play* One of its avowed objects is to weld the 
heterogeneous elements of the vast population of the country 
into a unity, a homogeneous whole, a nationality ; and an attempt 
to realize such a consummation is by no means too soon made. 
The past history of the country is fraught with the dire conse¬ 
quences of what may in an important sense be called unh'ersal 
disunion. What it gives prominence to is anarchy resulting from 
race-set against race, nation against nation, people against people, 
and from clans and septs, orders and classes, professions and guilds 
at loggerheads with one another. Who can describe the fury 
with which race antagonism.s and class hatreds have raged in the 
country for ages untold or enumerate the feuds and fights the 
tumults and turmoils, the commotions and convulsions, the wars, 
the depredations, the‘calamitic.s and the all but endless train of 
troubles to which they have given birtli* They only who have 
gone through the mazes of internecine warfare of which the 
history of our unfortunate country mainly consists,—they only 
who have traced, as it were, the rivers of fratricidal blood.shed by 
Indian races at war with one another can adequately appreciate 
the rest we experience under, the shade of the Briti.sh Government. 
Now the inflammatory elements of our national life are held 
under proper restraint, its underlying Vein of disunion is prevented 
from displaying its bitter fruits by a power by which it has been 
made to conceal itself, as it were, in the caves and dens of the 
Garth. The race antagonisms and class animosities have not 
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been extingutshed, but theif development into disturbances and 
disasters is effectively checked. ^^But the external check has yet 
to be converted into an internal principle, the adventitious 
constraints and restraints into an indwelling motive power 
or in plainer terms what is a mere accident has to be changed 
into an essential feature of our national life. And this gigantic 
task has been begun by the National Congress. It is very easy 
to* laugh at its root-principle of our national unification, at the 
idea of Hindus and Mussulmans, Moguls, Pathans,^ Eusufzaess, 
Sikhs and Marhattas in fraternal union and communion with the 
despised Bengali ; and the apparent impracticability of the fusion 
contemplated may be expatiated upon with merriment and mirth. 
But none but idiots can deny that the consummation is desirable; 
and the fusion already realized or rather indicated by the National 
Congress proves to a demon.stration that it is realizable. 

Who can read the history of the countrj*, and notice the dire 
consequence of the tnrnbus of disunion under which it has groan¬ 
ed for ages untold, if not since the beginning of diys, without 
recognising the desirability of the union contemplated by the 
National Congress? The aim of the British Government, guided 
as it is by the loftiest of principles, cannot but be such union, but 
it cannot possibly effect it without the aid of the children of the 
soil, or that of the foremost amongst them. Dread of power may 
bring about, an apparent if not mock union ; but a real amalgama¬ 
tion of races and nations scp;>ratcd by broad lines of ethnological dis¬ 
tinction, and passing through varied stages of culture, cannot be 
effected by flashing swords and bristling bayonets. j\n inner prin¬ 
ciple of cohesion is needed—a chord of sympathy thrilling or vibrat¬ 
ing through the framework, so to speak, of the entire population 
can do what bullets and bombshells miserably fail to accomplish, 
A movement towards our national unification originated by our- 
selve.s, insignificant it may be at the start but susceptible of 
expansion till it becomes co-extensive with the country is the only 
thing fitted to foreshadow the complete realization of an integra¬ 
tion to which the disintegrating forces at work will thoroughly 
succumb. And such a movement has been inaugurated by the 
National Congress, and those who are not hostile to the interests 
of the country cannot but sympathise in it ; while its true friends 
of all nationalities hail it witli unmistakable demonstrations of joy. 

Nor does the Congress fall into the egregious mistake of 
supposing or representing the boon sought as instantaneously- 
attainable. Sir Herbert Edwards related a very amusing story 
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amid tremendous outbursts of laughter in the grand Missionary 
Meeting with which the first Missionary Conference ever held irr 
England was crowned. When the telegraphic wires were mounted 
in the Punjab, a number of men sat in solemn conclave to as¬ 
certain what their meaning was. Various opinions were express¬ 
ed, but .they did not satisfy' the assembled enquirers. One of 
them, however, wiser than the rest, volunteered the following 
satisfactory explanation :—“ When this wire-system is completed 
Government will pull the wire and the whole country will be 
Christianized I" The Congress is not characterized by such 
exuberance of wisdom, and it docs not believe that as soon as 
one of the great orators of the country, a Surendra or a Kali 
charan has delivered an oration on the desirability of union, our 
national unification will be an accomplished fact. It knows that 
great events flow from small beginnings ; and all that it boasts 
of having acconaplished is what may be called laying the founda¬ 
tion-stone of a small beginning ! Its lips quiver, its hands trem¬ 
ble, its knees totter as it contemplates the gigantic proportions of 
the task before it; but its faith is strong, and that sustains it amid 
the criticisms and sarcasms which are pouring in torrents on its de¬ 
voted head. 

Again is not the idea of unification in accord with the genius 
of the age ? The unification of races is in fact the order of the 
day in the civilized world. During the last few years we 
have seen realized a United Italy, ..a United Germany, and 
a United France ; and indeed schemes of territorial aggrandise¬ 
ment are in these days justified by an appeal to the principle of 
national unification; and our countrymen are, in agitating for its 
introduction into the country and gradual expansion, simply bow¬ 
ing to the prevalent sentiments of the age. And they notice in 
the signs of the times what is eminently fitted to animate them 
with hope. The first steps towards our national unification have 
been taken. In the civilized world there are subjections of all 
the scattered branches of a nation to one Government, and their 
training under a uniform system of laws, and specially under a 
uniform system of education. The country has already been 
brought under the umbrella^ to adopt a well-known native phrase 
and is being fast unified under a scheme of legislation, more or less 
uniform and under a system of education uniform in its essential fea¬ 
tures, if not in its details. And certain ideas are afloat, which cannot 
but exercise a unifying influence; such as the essential unity of the 
great human family, the brotherhood of man, the necessity of coal- 
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cscence and co-operation, or that of subordinating individual or local 
interests to the requirements of broad patriotism. But even if these 
lofty ideas were set aside, the scheme of unification would by no 
means prove abortive. Even the principle of self-love or self-interest 
would facilitate its development or expansion. The varied races 
are slowly but surely perceiving ,that their varied political in¬ 
terests are inseparably bound up, and that union on their part 
is essential to success in all their attempts to raise themselves 
from a lower to a higher platform of privilege or political life 
Union in religious or social matters, however necessary, is under 
present circumstances an impossibility in their case ; but com¬ 
munity of interest renders their political amalgamation practi¬ 
cable. And they are being united in proportion as education 
advances in conjunction with the civilization associated with it; 
and the union in their case will prove a stepping-stone to higher 
and more glorious unions. 

But not only are the breaches by which the National Body is 
furrowed to be closed up, but the all but impassable gulf between 
the rulers and the ruled must be bridged ; and therefore the 
National Congress is not aftaid to call European and Eurasian 
gentlemen to cordially join it, and aid its deliberations with their 
superior wisdom and larger experience. But these favored classes 
have to make a sacrifice before they begin a move towards it. 
The National Congress has raised the banner of political equality, 
and cannot stultify itself by standing up for class distinctions, 
exclusive privileges, partial legislation or one-sided develop¬ 
ment. The favoured classes must bow to its principles, and 
sacrifice whatever is calculated to perpetuate galling distinctions* 
But fortunately they are not called upon to sacrifice anything 
fitted to endanger their position in the country or circumscribe 
prestige. They are only called upon to shake off that which 
tends to demoralize them. Nothing demoralizes a community 
so much as the possession of exclusive privileges ; and those 
possessed by them have tended to derelope as was again and again 
affirmed with emphasis by Bishop Cotton and has often been 
affirmed by many persons as liberal-minded as he was, “ the 
tyrannical elements ” of their character. Slavery in America did 
a twofold mischief,—it demoralized those by whom it was per¬ 
petrated, the owners of slaves, as well as those who were its 
victims, the slaves themselves. And the principle of demoraliza¬ 
tion slavery embodies, differ in degree, not in kind, front that em¬ 
bodied in partial legislation or exclusive rights and privileges ; 
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and deterioration of character, more or less complete, is the result 
of the latter as well as of the former. 

But will a united India be a source of weakness or strength 
to the Government ? It may be either the one or the other. If 
our Government were based on injustice, as it is not, if it were 
determined at all cost to live fpr a class, to maintain monopolies, 
class legislation and invidious distinctions, or to perpetuate our 
national degradation by artificial means, its best policy would 
certainly be—Divide and Conquer ; as a United people would 
only shake it to its foundations and smash it to atoms ! But the 
principles of our Government are of the highest order, and as it 
has made up its mind first to secure to the country the glorious 
fruits of progress, and then to make progress only with it, to 
expand as its intelligence unfolds, and to rise from lower to higher 
stages of revolution as it does, it need not be afraid of the com¬ 
plete success aimed at by the National Congress. Such union 
will be the nation's strength, and the nation’s strength will be its 
strength. The Government has only to complete what may be 
called its work of self-domestication, to identify itself thoroughly 
with the people, and to lay aside its foreign garb and character, 
or in simpler terms the Government has only to allow its lofty 
principles, the most glorious principles of the age, to guide it, and 
the political regeneration of the country will be its crown of 
triumph, not an ignominious defeat ! 

Secondly the Congress is a source of beneficent not revolutionary 
changes. Its guiding principle or avowed object is in phraseology 
canonized in these days evolution not revolution. The remedies it 
suggests for the tiiseases of the body politic are by no means vio¬ 
lent,—a fact clearly brought out by the nature of the Resolutions it 
has passed and scattered broadcast in the country. It is not a social¬ 
istic or communistic organisation, and it does not agitate for the 
annihilation of religion, the extinction of monarchies and aristo¬ 
cracies, the abolition of the laws of property, the degeneration of 
marriage into promiscuous intercourse, and the re-construction of 
society on the basis of an equality as unjust as it is unattainable. 
Nor does the Congress stand up for Fenian methods of accom¬ 
plishing its objects, such as boy-cotting, moon-lighting, defiance 
of law and ord-5r, illegal meetings, street affrays, secret associa¬ 
tions and murders perpetrated in brqad daylight. The storm of 
Opposition raised might lead the public to look upon its advocates 
and supporters as a hand of rioters whom it is the duty of every 
well-organised Government to immure in dungeons, if not to hang. 
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tlraw and quarter ! Its deiriands, however^ are rea«)nable, and 
its tfwdus opit^andi thoroughly constitutional. Its resolutions are 
chafactefised by a moderation which even its enemies cannot help 
commending^ The area of reform they embrace is by no means 
broader than the altered circumstances of the country justify, and 
petitions and memorials are the only Weapons the Congress 
utilizes and recommends. Why then this outburst of opposition ? 
Are the opponents of the Congress prepared to deny the reason¬ 
ableness of its prayer for a little reform in the constitution of the 
Legislative Councils, for a little share in the administration of 
the country, for a little change in the procedure which is admit¬ 
tedly fitted to make the Police an engine of oppression in the 
hands of unscrupulous people, for a little reiaxiation of an 
Act which affixes the stigma of disloyalty to a loyal people and 
perpetuates moreover invidious race distinctions ? That they are 
not, may be proved by one circumstance. They never bring for¬ 
ward arguments to set forth the unreasonableness of its demands. 
They leave this short and easy way behind, and content them¬ 
selves with declamations and denunciations. They stir up religi¬ 
ous animosities, race antagonisms, and prejudices and hatreds, 
and they think that they have succeeded in demonstrating the 
righteousness of their cause if they have moved heaven and earth 
to render the poor Bengalee odious ! Let us repeat that the 
changes advocated by the growing institution are reasonable and 
peremptorily demanded by the altered circumstances of the 
country. 

Is it difficult to prove that some change in the machinery of 
state is peremptorily demanded by the altered conditions of life 
in India ? Herbert Spencer’s definition of Life, slightly modified, 
is applicable to political as well as physical life. Why we say 
dightlp modified an analysis of the definition will make manifest. 
Life according to it is the adjustment of internal to external con¬ 
ditions. Here the adaptiveness is in the organism, and mutability 
in the environment. The environment changes owing to causes . 
immanent in it, and all that the organism docs is to adapt itself 
to its modifications. Or, in plainer terms, the changes in the 
shifting environment produce corresponding changes in the or¬ 
ganism, not viu versa. In political life the reverse of this may, 
be realized, and changes in the organism may demand and 
necessitate changes in the environments, or the Internal conditiqps' 
may be so modified as to render some modification in the external 
conditions absolutely necessary. The country or the portion of it 
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influenced or rather revolutionized by Western culture has had 
its internal conditions noticeably changed. The educated natives 
have not studied the history of the world in vain. Their 
knowledge of Grecian history with its arts, sciences and philosophy 
flour shing under the shade of Governments more or less popular ; 
of Roman history vvitiv its scries of Plebeian fights against Pa¬ 
trician exclusiveness crowned with an equality as complete as 
is attainable in this world ; of English history and its thrilling 
-and by no means bloodless struggles between liberty and pre¬ 
rogative terminating in the preponderance of the one over the other 

-their knowledge of the tendency of modern history to 

territorial enlargement, unification of nationalities, centralization 
of power and resource, limitation—may we not say extinction ?— 
of absolute power by constitutional checks and representative 
institutions, elevation of the despised demos, is not fiuitlcss. The 
great scenes of history and the greater scenes now being enacted 
under their eyes have revolutionised their political convictions, 
enkindled in them the flame of large desires and lofty ambitions, 
«»nd made them anxious to enhance the welfare of their country 
by devoting their undivided energies to the great work of its 
political emancipation, or rather by facilitating by their individual 
exertions the work of emancipation initiated by the Government 
itself. If a marked change is noticeable anywhere on the surface 
of the globe, it is noticeable in their internal conditions ; and all 
^at the Government is respectfully and constitutionally request¬ 
ed to do is to adapt itself to the mental revolution accomplished 
by the intellectual forces it has itself most generously brought in. 

The Congress in the third place is a lever fitted to raise the 
country on one side and the Government on the other. This is 
a bold assertion, but it is unexceptionably accurate. The ruling 
classes are scarcely aware of the virtue which goes out of their 
presence in the country. They are, consciously or unconsciously, 
willingly or in spite of themselves, exercising a civilising influence 
. over us, as a people. Their intelligence and pluck together with 
their improved modes of thought and habits of life constitute them 
in a semi-civilized country like India an uplifting power, and 
they cannot but attract us towards that fusion with them which 
many them contemplate with a shudder. They have already 
detached a huge block from .the population of the country and 
brought it up nearly to the level of the civilization they them« 
selves occult; and it has proved an uplifting power. Before 
lcH3g it will rkaw up another block to its prominence ©f position. 
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and then another block, and then another, till the whole country 
will stream up, so to speak, to the lofty platform occupied by the 
National Congress. It ought not to be forgotten that the Congress 
is associated with a political propaganda, not like what has mord 
than once sent war and devastation through the fair provinces 
of Europe, not like what is now making Ireland a scene of riotous 
extravagance, but a propaganda which in ways peaceful and by 
methods slow but sure is spreading knowledge such as is sure to- 
lead to a proper appreciation of the blessings conferred on the 
country by the Government, and a desire to make them the basis- 
of its gradual political regeneration. The whole country is being 
divided into districts under the auspices of the Congress and 
Missionaries are being sent abroad to indoctrinate the popular 
mind in the ideas and principles by which it is animated. And these 
ideas and principles are moral levers which will and cannot bat lift 
up the masses of our countrymen to the degree of intelligence and 
refinement attained by the educated classes in general. In this 
way civilization has advanced in Christendom, and in this way 
progress is to be made in this country also. The down¬ 
ward filtration theory of progress may be laughed at, but the 
history of civilisation in the world proves to a demonstration 
that it has passed from the region of provisional hypotheses into 
that of proved generalization. 

But how is the Congress to raise the Government also from 
lower to higher stages of development ? The idea of a puny insti¬ 
tution like the Congress proving a source of improvement to a 
Government based on the loftiest of principles, and guided by 
intelligence and culture of the broadest type may at fTrst sight 
appear preposterous. But in this, as in many other cases, our 
first thoughts arc not the best The progressive development of 
a nation means the progressive development of its government, 
our enemies themselves being our witnesses. What after all is 
the gist of their objection to the National Congress ? They can¬ 
not deny that its aims are praiseworthy, that its n>ethods are cons- . 
titutional, and that its petitions arc reasonable or legitimate in the 
abstract. Their cry against tt, barring of course the charges of 
sedition which though even in their own opinion false they bandy 
backwards and forwards only with a view to bring it into disrepute, 
is —the country is not ripe for it 1 But the ’ spread of intelli¬ 
gence, a work which the Congress is doing zealously and bitfs fiiif 
to do with even greater zeal and enthusiasm, will even in'their 
opinion make the country ripe for the institution and the political 
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changes it prays for. And these changes will not only improve 
the country but bring up the Government from a lower to a higher 
stage of development The present form of our Government is 
not a finality,—the Government is only passing through its inci¬ 
pient stages of evolution. A military despotism may be a crown 
of glory to Great Britain so long as we continue in a state of 
tutelage ; but if it does not contemplate self-reform or expand into 
higher forms in proportion as the nation grows into mature man¬ 
hood, it will be a lasting blot on the escutcheon of that great land. 
Its own history has been that of an evolution from military des¬ 
potism into the fairest of constitutions the world has been, and 
this evolution has partly grown out of and partly helped forward 
the expansion of its national mind, or the growth of its intellectual 
life. And the Indian Government will under its guidance lay aside 
its despotic garb, and put on the robe of constitutional excellence 
in proportion as the advancement of knowledge in the country 
renders such self-reform on its part absolutely necessary. And 
therefore if the Congress succeed, as it certainly bids fair to dov 
in raising the country, or rather in helping the Government to raise 
the country in intelligence and knowledge, it will necessarily raise 
the Government—what appears preposterous at first sight be¬ 
comes reasonable when deeply pondered ! 

As our object is to emphasize the broad, salient points, one more 
remark will suffice, viz that the Congress is a centre of patriotic 
enthusiasm, such as has nevei^ been witnessed in this land. The 
patriotic meetings that are now being held over the country, the 
preparations made, the subscriptions raised, the committees orga¬ 
nized and the Missionaries sent abroad,—these all bespeak a unity 
of purpose, a firmness of determination and an ardour of zeal, 
the growth of which no friend of India can contemplate without 
satisfaction. Confining our attention to one city, Lucknow , of 
which we can speak as eye-witnesses, the ferment which has 
pervaded all ranks of its people during the last two or three months, 

. may be compared to the excitement which prevails in England 
during a general election or in America when a President and his 
Assistant have to be nominated and elected. The excitement of 
the Madras meetings had scarcely subsided ere Sir Syud Ahmad’s 
oofW notorious speech was delivered at Lucknow in a crowded 
meeting. The object the Great Syud had in view was to quash 
the Congress, create a disunion between Hindus and Mahomedans, 
and advocate the rights of those who ^‘dined with Dukes and Earls.’* 
But if he had foreseen the results which have since been displayed 
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he would not, we believe, have so rashly j’uflnped Into the troubled 
waters. The friends of the Congress, Hindu and Mahomedan, 
rose up as one man, and monster meetings and monster demons¬ 
trations have been the order of the day. Two open-air meetings 
of gigantic proportions have been held on the premises of Mr. 
Hamid Ali, Barrister-at-Law,—the first with an attendance of 
about hfteen hundred and the second of two- thousand and both 
representing fairly the nobility, wealth, respectability and Intelli¬ 
gence of the town—and Resolutions in favor of Congress have 
been adopted with acclamation. A special meeting of the Bankers 
of Lucknow, and one of Mahomedans under the presidency of a 
Prince of Oudh w'ith an attendance of about fifteen hundred 
have also been convened with a similar object. The meetings 
held by the opposite party have with one exception been miser¬ 
ably small and insignificant, and whatever has been realized in 
these meetings, perfect unanimity or community of serttiment and 
feeling has not. The exception is a monster meeting of butchers,, 
tailors and domestics got up by designing men by means of false 
religious alarms, and its intelligence may be gauged by the fact 
that one of these worthies said in the hearing of the writer^ 
when questioned about Congress, “ the Congress is Hamid Ali ’* 
and another expressed his wonder that the Pandit whose r>ame 
was Congress was not present. The enthusiasm originally flowed 
into Lucknow from Allahabad, and it is moving on in an ever 
broadening stream to bless and fertilize other cities and towns. 
There is no killing the Congress ! 

Numerous objections have been advanced against the Congress, 
but we will content ourselves with taking notice of a couple of 
them, the first based on the name it has assumed and the second on 
its exclusiveness and the enthusiasm noticeable within the range 
of subjects it has fixed for discussion. Why, it has been said, call it a 
National Congress when the masses of our countrymen are not 
even aware of its existence. That the Congress represents the 
educated classes, not the masses, may be admitted ; but • the 
admission does not militate against the august name by which 
it is designated. Surely a movement which has succeeded in 
enlisting the sympathy of the thinking portion of the population 
of the country, and which is being rendered more and more 
popular day by day, and which‘moreover is sure to be upheld by 
the masses as soon as their eyes are opened to the benefits it is 
calculated to confer, has a right to be called national. Add to 
this the fact that its aims arc national in the strictest sense of the 
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term. Its Resolutions contemplate the welfare of the whole 
country, not of a race, nation, clan or community. One of them 
is eminently fitted to set forth its disinterestedness, we mean the 
one which prays for the exemption from the vexatious Income 
Tax of all tho.sc whose income falls short of a thousand rupees 
a year* It is clear as noon'day that the incomes of almost alt 
the Delegates present were above the line of exemption, marked 
out ; and the anxiety shown proceeded from a desire on their part 
to subordinate their individual interests to those of the people at 
large. This may also bo said of their prayer for exemption under 
particular conditions from the operation of tlie Arms’ Act, a prayer 
avowedly offered for the benefit of the masses, who living as 
they do in districts infested by wild beasts, need arms for purposes 
of self-defence. 

Why, again it has been said, exclude social subjects from its 
deliberations and discussions. On the same principle or> which* 
doctrinal questions and those appertaining to ecclesiastical shib¬ 
boleths are excluded from union meetings among Chrbtians. Whjr 
exclude these topics of interest from Christian reunions ? Simply 
because they would, if introduced, form apples, of discord and 
thereby defeat the very object these meetings have in view. Irv 
a similar manner social questions prematurely introduced into the- 
Congress meetings would only create discord and defeat their 
object. ’ But arc not the sores on the social body even more fes¬ 
tering than those on the body politic? Yes—but it is a sound 
principle to begin where cure is practicable, believing that when 
the curative process is begun and carried on no diseased spot will 
be left intact. Progress, it should not be forgotten, is a unity or 
what may be called an ubiquitous force ; and when progress is 
realized in one department its healthy influence in others also is 
and cannot but be felt. The nation cannot make true progress 
in politics without being dragged, as it were, forward in tlie direc¬ 
tion of social and even religious development; as political 
life cannot be separated by impassable dines of demarcation from 
social and religious life. 

Before we conclude it is desirable to raise the question—what 
should be the attitude of Missionaries towards the National Con- 
gress? So far as Native Preachers and Native Chri-stians in 
general are concerned it is too late tb raise such a question. They 
have chosen their side and cast in their tot with the Congress. The 
Madras meetings represented their community as fairly (perhaps 
tjotorc than fairly) as any community in the country. Between thirty 
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or forty of the Delegates present were Native Christians elected not 
by their own community, but by Hindus and Mussulmans, who 
in this matter have shown a breadth of sentiment worthy of the. 
highest praise. One of the Resolutions adopted was moved by 
Mr. Subramania, a Native Christian Barrister-at-Law, and second¬ 
ed by our own Mr. Bannerji ; while Mr. Das of Orissa was one of 
those who appeared on the platform with appropriate and stirring 
speeches. Two of the foremost members of the Native Christian 
Community were unanimously elected as Members of the Standing 
Committee organized to frame rules for the future election and 
guidance of Delegates. And Native Christians have been pressed 
into service at Allahabad, at Lucknow, at Goruckpore and other 
places. Native Preachers and Native Christian laymen have 
identified themselves, heart and .soul, with the movement, and they 
have acted, we believe, wisely, if they keep aloof from movements so 
eminently fitted to raise the country from lower to higher stages 
of development as the National Congress, their Missionary influence 
will be crippled ; while the current belief that they have been 
isolated from their countrymen by an outlandish system of educa¬ 
tion will receive all the confirmation it is capable of. 

It is also too late to raise the above-mentioned question wdth 
reference to some Missionaries, the gentlemen who by their pre¬ 
sence encouraged the Madras meetings and those who like Mr. 
Hacket of Allahabad and Mr. Stern of Goruckpore are helping 
the friends of the Congress by active co-operation. With reference 
to the body of foreign Missionarie.s, the attitude maintained .may 
be indicated by the term immobility, the complete absence of a 
move either in its favour or against it. It is not for*the writer to 
affirm rashly that their neutrality ought to be converted into .sym¬ 
pathy and co-operation ; and all that he can do is to point to what, 
appears to him a danger ahead of u.s. It is a well known fact 
that socialism, commission, and nihilism are making capital of 
w^at is regarded as ministerial indifference to the trials and 
struggles of the depressed and impoveri,shcd masses in Christendom. 
A reaction against Christianity leading to various forms of in¬ 
fidelity, if not to daring atheism and antitheism, has been realized 
in its fair provinces by the unwillingness of Ministers of the 
Gospel to help the poor in their political and social struggles. 
And if the green tree has bor^ne such fruits, what will not the 
dry do ? If in C.hristendom Christianity is at a discount in some 
quarters oh. account ol what is construed into an indifference to 
popular rights on the part of those who expected to be deeply 
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intcfested in them, what will be the effect of such indifference in 
a npn-Christian land ? It is neither safe nor dignified on the part 
of Christian teachers to rush into politics ; but the fact should not 
be ignored or overlooked that the Great Master first laid his hands 
lovingly on the bodies and then on the souls of those who needed 
His help. It is moreover possible for them to extend their moral 
support to political movements of a beneficial character without 
being entangled in the meshes of political agitations. 

The Roman Empire is said to have developed the idea of uni* 
versality in the ancient world. But whether its success was so far* 
reaching or not, one thing is certain, viz, that broader ideas of unity 
than had previously been realized, it did succeed in realizing. 
The idea of universality, or of common humanity needing a com¬ 
mon religion adumbrated in the political amalgamation effected by 
ancient Rome, is now one of the recognized moral forces of the age. 
That like every other great idea it has a history of its own ;—it 
first appeared in a germinal type after the disruption occasioned by 
sin, and then gradually developed into maturity, symmetry and com¬ 
pleteness ; but it has yet to pass from the region of abstractions 
into that of concrete realities. The changes now in progress through¬ 
out the civilized world are eminently fitted to animate us with hope 
and even to lead us to anticipate its complete realization and among 
these the political unification of the scattered elements of nations 
and races, now a universal fact within its environs, occupies the 
most prominent place. There is not a man with any pretension 
to breadth of thought who does not contemplate the onward 
march of the spirit of amalgamation in Christendom with 
serene satisfaction and the satisfaction is enhanced when 
partial unifications are regarded as harbingers of the com¬ 
plete fusion of races, languages and tongues into a holy brother¬ 
hood united or knit together by a common religion or a com¬ 
munity of beliefs, sentiments, emotions and hopes. And all 
who are praying for this glorious consummation' towards the re¬ 
alization of which all the courts of the world, both great and small, 
arc tending, cannot but rejoice that the educated natives of the 
country, few and far between though they be, are agitating for 
the only type of union realizable under present circumtitances, 
and to'hope that the apparently fragile foundation they have 
laid will in time be crowned with a glorious superstructure of 
upion, such as will add a United India to a United Germany and 
a United. Italy and foreshadow the still i^reater unification of 
the entire family of man! 


R. C. Bos?. 



FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

No. 11 . 

iN’the Pouranic age-*-the brightest epoch in our natibnal Mstory 
—this system of early marriage seems to have been condemned by 
tthe iings and heroes who found it unsuitable to the develop¬ 
ment of the physique which was considered a sine qua non in 
that age. The system of Shaiymbata by which the damsel who had 
attained full age, had the complete liberty of tjhoosii^ a bride¬ 
groom, was introduced, and the man who succeeded in taking her 
away from the place of Sfiaiyntbara became her legal lord and was 
respected as one who had won a victory. The hard and fast rules 
which the doctrine of Manu had imposed on the caste system were 
much relaxed in the age and inter-marriage prevailed amongst 
the principal four sects of the natioa So much liberty was given 
to the gids in this respect, that the issues before marriage, were 
considered as legal and eligible to inherit property as those which 
were born after marriage. These habits and customs are similar 
to those which prevailed amongst primitive men and the abori¬ 
gines ; and are therefore more congenial to the proper development 
of the physique of a nation. Amongst the Southals tftb only abori¬ 
gines who have yet retained their primitive manners and customs, 
the system of adult marriage and intermarriage prevailand 
the consequence is that the nation though wild possesses a physique 
which is remarkable for strength and endurance. 

When the sun of Hindu glory set and the nation lost their inde¬ 
pendence, the martial habits and customs of the natioa fast faded 
away, and with the darkness of the dungeon and the clanking 
of fetters, came the Zenana system of the Musalmans, the early 
marriage of ManU and his rigid classification of castes. 

Nature clearly indicates that the marriageable ages of men 
and women are 30 and 20 ye^rs respectively. In colder cli¬ 
mates these ages are ordinarily followed, but in India, s^ially 
in Bengal, the supporters of early marriage, attribute their neces¬ 
sity to climatic condition which they maintain, render it im- 
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possible to follow the above named ages. It is unreasonable to 
attribute our inability to climatic conditions which do not seem to 
have any effect on the Mahrattas or other nations amongst whom 
adult marriages still prevail and who nearly follow the ages I have 
indicated above. It fmuet have struck a very superficial observer 
that our ladies are becoming smaller in stature and it is difficult 
to find out a tall woman of the by-gone times. Manu while 
ordaining early marriages had prescribed two different states 
in the married life, viz, the marriage which was the irrevocable 
betrothal, and the second marriage. It was the custom for the 
couple to live separated during the period -which intervened be¬ 
tween these two stages, and after the betrothal, years elapsed before 
the parties met together. These few years were very critical in 
the lives of the *couple who devoted them to the 'tasTc of self¬ 
culture. But this salutary custom seems to be rapidly passing 
away, and oar child-wives now begin to bring forth children at such 
an early age as 11 or \2 'years. 

Natural puberty amongst the Hindu girls will not come before 
the age of 14, as is often practically illustrated from the married 
girls of Kulin Brahmans with whom it is difficult to dispose of 
their daughters in suitable matches, according to the hard and 
fast rul«» of their caste. 

There can be no doubt that the Mahomedans, as "a race, are 
stronger than the Hindus, and they are seen to ilead the van in 
every undertaking which requires physical strength. This is 
mainly owing to a comparatively less prevalence of early marriage 
amongst them. Their Holy 3 Loran and other religious books 
ordain adulfmarriages, and recognise as a principle that the bride 
should hersdf be a major capable of expressing her consent to the 
marriage. Although polygamy and other causes have degenerated 
the Mahomedans in India, the prevalence of late marriages amongst 
them, has yet enabled them to preserve their physical strength. 
Living as neighbours with the Hindus for a long time, the Maho¬ 
medans have adopted the system of early marriage and it is the 
Auty of the leaders of that nation to stop its further progress 
.amoOgst^m. 


K. P. Sircar. 



ROISTER DOTSTER. 


KffLPH Roister Doister is the principal character of the'earliestt 
extant English comedy, whose author, Nicholas Udal, is called^ 
by Hallam the “Father of English Comedy. Udal, whose name- 
occurs also in the forms Udall, Woddall, Woodall and Vuedale, wae- 
born daring the reign of Henry VII, and died two years before 
Elizabeth became Queen. His attainments were considerable. 
He is described as a teacher, dramatist, translator, and preacher. 
The known facts of his life may be briefly summarized thus:— 
In 1520 A. D.he was admitted'a Scholar of Corpus Christ!College, 
Oxford ; in 1824, he took his degree and was elected Probationer 
Fellow of the College. When Anne Boleyn rode through London 
from the Tower, to be present at “her most glorious coronation’" 
verses in Latin and in. English—the compositions of Udal and 
John Leland—were read to>her. Udal afterwards became Master 
of Eton College^ with a- salary of £\o and “extras.” If we 
allow £$ for these “extras,” and multiply by 13. (to represent 
the higher purchasing power of money in those times) Udal's 
annual salary was about or somewhere about Rs. 200 a 

month. In 1534, he took his M. A. degree, and about fiine months 
after lost his place because his servant connived at a robbery of 
plate by two Eton scholars. In Udal’s time there did not exist, 
any sentimental objections to the use of the birch; Ohe of his 
pupils thus apostrophizes his old master ^ 

“ From Powles Iiwent, to Eton sent. 

To learn strai^i^ays the Latin phrase. 

Where fifty-three stripes given to me, 

At once I hadl; 

For fault but small, or none at all;. 

It came to pass thus beat I was 
See, UdalS, see, the^ mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad.” 

In 1544 he resigned the vicarage of -Braintree, to which he had 
been appointed seven ^ ears previously. Meanwhile, from i 542 > 
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bad beea engaged with the Princess (afterwards Queen) Mary 
and others in translating into English a work by Erasmus on the* 
New Testament. His acqiramtance with the Princess saved' him* 
when she became Qlieen, and the ascendancy of the Roman* 
Catholics begun ; for UdaF was a staunch Protestant. In 1555, 
he became Master of Westminster School, and in December of 
the next year he died, and was buried in St. Margaret^s Westmins¬ 
ter. 

Such are the facts as given by Mr. Arber in his reprint of 
Roister Doister. Of this play, I propose now to give a slight 
sketch in the hope that it may induce others to examine the whole 
work themselves. The old English spelling is not strictly adhered 
to in the extracts that follow, in order that there may be no un¬ 
necessary confusion. The old spelling is something of a hindrance 
and a stumbling-block to those unaccustomed to it. And this, it 
would seem, is not the only difficulty. Mr. Arber directs that the 
play ** should be read a first t»me to learn the plot ; a second time 
to imagine the action : and a third to combine and enjoy the two," 
But If any reader cares to avail himself of the privilege, now so 
easily obtained, of reading the first English Comedy, he will cer¬ 
tainly “ enjoy ” it. There is plenty of fun and wit, though, as 
Hallan remarks, “ the wit may seem designed for the purpose of 
natural merriment rather than critical glory." In the five acts there 
is not a dull scene. Formed after the Latin models there is a sort 
of stiffness about the jests which will probably not suit modern 
tastes quite so muchr as the uproarious farces of the day. But a 
change from the “ critical glory " of elaborate puns and ingeni¬ 
ously-contrived situations may be not unwelcome. 

Before Roister Doister's claims to precedence were established, 
the critics took Gammer Gutton's Needle, a ^\ay by Bishop Still 
of Bath and Wells, as the earliest English Comedy. The author¬ 
ship and Priority of Roister Doister was the first literary discovery 
came upon an old Logic, where a letter given in Roister Doister was 
quoted as an instance of Grammatical Ambiguity. In this Logic, 
Udal is expressly darned, and thus trammer Gut toils Needlehad 
to be content with a subordinate place. It Is interesting to ob¬ 
serve that the older play—older by 20 years—is said to be much 
superior to the other. Exact dates are, however, not obtainable 
for either play. Roister Doister. was printed about 1565) but it 
must have been written during the reign of Henry VII. 

The Prologue of the play is first a defence of Comedy, of 
Modest Mirth as distinguished fr<xn scurrility; then, pointing 
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out how Plantus and Terence wrote thefr Comedies to convey 
“ Virtuous lore ” to the people of their time, the author states 
that his intention is a similar one. His Comedy is to serve a moral 
purpose as well as to give food for modest mirth ; and this moral 
purpose is to inveigh against the vainglorious, whose humour is 
constantly fed by the roysting sort. This moral purpose does not 
obtrude itself; one hardly thinks of it while reading the play. 
So that those worthy people who dislike scientific and moral 
lectures in the guise of fairy tales will have no occasion for alarm. 

The curtain rises on Matthew Merygreke, who makes a consi« 
derable figure in the play. Matthew is one of those clever 
hangers-on who are often found with men of means, and who 
gain a livelihood by practising on the ignorance and folly which 
frequently accompany wealth. He is a man who is seldom or 
never depressed by ill-fortune, who is always merry. He is im¬ 
provident, but shrewd and busy. To-day, Matthew is in doubt 
where he should get his dinner, and decides to fleece Roister 
Doister, whom he calls his’ “ chief banker both for meat and 
money,” and his “ chief shootanker ” (sheet-anchor). 

Ralph Roister Doister is the personification of vain-glory that 
Udal proposes to inveigh against, and certainly, if vain-glory can 
be put down by ridicule, Udal must have now a great triumph. 
For a more ridiculous object it is hard to find. Roister "is a man 
of small means ; he has a small property which he describes to 
others in the most exaggerated terms. Wc may picture him as 
somewhat bulky in appearance *; but he is boastful, though at 
heart timid even to cowardice. Having no useful employment he 
is always in love, or thinks he is ; and he is generalljT distracted 
until the object of his caprice becomes his wife, or rather, until 
he discovers that she will not be his wife. So vain is he of his 
possessions and his person that he construes the smile and the 
glance of every woman into a sign of her admiration of him-— 
utterly failing to discern that the smile is one of ridicule and the 
glance one of curiousity. “ Why did God make me such a goodly 
person ? ” asks the silly fellow ; and Matthew is not slow to 
feed this burning conceit. He is not ashamed, nay, he gloiies in 
beiug compared to I..ancelot, to Hercules, to Hector, to Goliath, 
Samson, and a host of other worthies. But a petty scrivener in¬ 
sults him with impunity, and the threats of Matthew, his depend¬ 
ent, reduce him to unconditional submission. 

Whom should Matthew meet this day but Roister himself, and 
Roister in one of his mqods,—despefate, lyeary of life, and in- 
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different to all its comforts* T Matthew knows he is in luck, artd' 
knows that his. dinner » now provided'; for Roister’s looks tel! 
their own tale. He asks- aftn}r if want of money; or fear of im¬ 
prisonment, or a threat of a beating has rwade Roister so dis¬ 
consolate. No, it Is none of these; Of love I makers moan",. 
says Roister. Further enquiry reveals that Roister has been, 
fascinated by the charms of Christian Custance, a widow with a 
fortune of over a thousand poun<fe. Matthew points out that she- 
is already promised in marriage to- another man, Gawyn Goodluck, 
and he urges other objections. Finding these of no> avail he pro¬ 
mises to do what he can^ on Roister's behalf. 

The next scene is a delightful one. Outside the lady*s house 
her muse, Margery Mumblecrust,. and her two maids are at work. 
Old Margery is spinning, Tibet Talkapace sewing, and Annot 
Alyface knitting. Their names sufficiently indicate their respec¬ 
tive disposition^ and indeed all the dramatis personae are “morali¬ 
ties ” in disguise. Roister watches the servants unobserved, and 
listens to their gossip, for it is of their mistress they speak. Tibet 
is a romp; she hales work, but she hates silence more. Her 
chatter, and her retorts on Margery who chides her, are admirab¬ 
ly conceived. Roister is quite charmed with her readiness and spirit, 

and rejoices that she will come to dwell in his house-when, of 

course, he is married to her mistress. Meanwhile they sing, and. 
he listens to their sor^, It will amply repay quotation 

“ Pipe, merry Annot, &c. 

Trilla, Trilla, Trillarie. 

What Tibet, what Annot, work Margerie. 

* Sew Tibet, knit Annot, Margerie. 

Let us see who shall win the Victorie. 

Tib Talk. — This sieve is not willing to be sewed I trow, 

A sfiKdl thing might make me all in the grountf 

to throw. 

Then they sing again. 

Pipe, merry Annot, &c, 

Trilla, Trilla, Trillarie. 

What Tibet, what Annot, what Margerie. 

Ye sleep, but we do not, that shall we try. 

Your fingers be numbed, our work will not lie. 

Tib Toik,-^ If ye do so agaip, well I would advise you nay. 

In good sooth one stop more, and I make holiday. 
They svtg the third time. 

Pipe, merry Annot, &c. 
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Trilla, TriHa, Trillarle. ■ 

TTow Tibet, now Annot, ‘now Margeric. 

Now wblppet apace for the masterie, 

But ft will not be, our mouth is so dry. 

Tib. Talk ,— Ah, each finger is a thumb to-day mcthink, 

I care not to let all aloner choose it swim or sink. 

They sing the fourth time. 

Pipe, merry Annot, &c. 

Trflla, Trilla,’ Triliarie. • 

When Tibet, when Annot, when Margerie. 

I will not, I can not, no more can I. 

Then give we all over, and there let it lie. 

[Casts down her wofk!\ 

Tib Talk .— There it lieth, the worst is but a curried cote. 

Tut, I am used thereto, I care not a groat,” 

By this time Roister is discovered, and he comes forward. 
Tibet is not slow to blame his eaves-dropping, which he excuses 
on the ground of his great love for Christian. “ Faith,” says Tib 
contemptuously. “ I would our dame Christian saw this gear !” 
Roister, however, wins over the old muse, who consents to carry 
a letter from him to her mistress, and to help him in winning her. 
Yet so infatuated is our “ hero ” with the delusion of his own 
surpassing merits, that he loftily requires Christian to to him,' 
to ” resort to him for marriage" in other words, that if she will 
beseech him to marry her, he will generously condescend to be 
her husband ! The nurse, however, performs her commission faith¬ 
fully ; but Christian summarily forbids any discussion. This 
closes the first Act. * 

The second act opens with an address by Dobinet Doughtie, 
the leader of a band of ragged musicians, something like those, 
perhaps, who may now be seen wandering about the larger towns of 
India. Doughtie is now in Roister’s service ; he has been en¬ 
trusted with some gifts for Christian Custance, of whose love for 
him, and of whose willing obedience to his commands. Roister 
has no doubt Like Matthew Merygreke, Doughtie indulges in 
sarcastic allusions to his master's caprices and extravagances. 
He meets the old nurse, but she, remembering the rebuke she has 
received from her mistress, refuses pointblank to convey the ring 
and “ the token in a cloute.” Dqughtie, however, is determined 
to perform his errand at any coat Fortunately for him, he ngeets 
another servant of the house, Tom Truepeny. Tom is just now 
in a sulky mood, because he cannot isgree with the maids, who 
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are overbearing in their di^positibn, and always directing their 
shafts of wit and raillery against his honest dulness. Doughtie, 
with judicious reserve, .repiesents himself to these as the servant 
of Christian’s future husband. By this clever stratagem—for 
while Doughtie thinks of Roister, Tom is thinking of Goodluck— 
induces Tibet Talkapace (rash girl !) to take the ring and token 
to her mistress. The other servants accompany her to get their 
share of thanks. Doughtie returns home. 

As might be expected, the servants receive, instead of thank.s, 
a very severe s''olding, and they in turn threaten their deceiver ’ 
with exemplary punishment. 

In the next act the laugh is entirely against poor Roister, 
Matthew has, of course, never accepted Roister’s conceited assur¬ 
ance of Christian’s love for him, but meeting her, he affects to do 
so, and ironically reproaches her with her coldness tpwards so 
deserving a lover. However, he soon ceases, and forms with her 
assistance a plot to bring Roister to ridicule. He then returns to 
Roister, and assures him that Christian had spoken in the most 
outrageous terms against him. Roister vows a terrible vengeance, 
hut instantly changing his plans, decides to die. The scene is too 
good to be omitted :— 

Rotster —I will go^home and'die. 

Merygretc'-^\x&A shall I bid toll the bell ? 

R.—No. 

M. —God have mercy on you,r soul, ah good gentleman, 

That e’er ye should thus die for an unkind woman, 

Will ye drink once ere ye go ? 

R.—No, no, I will none. 

M.—How feel your soul to God ? 

R.—I am nigh gone. 

M.—And shall we hence straight ? 

R.—Yea. 

M .—Placeho dilexi. 

, Master Roister Doister will straight go home and die. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ his soul have mercy upon : 

Thus you see to-day a man, to-morrow John. 

Yet saving for a woman’s extreme cruelty, 

He might have lived yet a month or two or three ; 

But in spite of Custance which hath him wearied, 

His mastership shall be worshipfully buried. 

And while some piece of his soul is yet him within, 

Some part of his funerals let us here begin. 



I)tttge. He will go 4«Mrkliag t<>4iis gwve. 

Neque lux^ neque Cfux^ nisi solum cUtiki 

Never gentlejnan sf) wefit toward heaven 1 think. 

* • • 

ll.—Heigh ho> alas, the pangs of death my heart do break. 

M.—Hold yout peace for shame, Sir^ a jiead man may not speaks 
Ntquandb what mourners and what torches shall we haVe ? 
R —None. 

M — Dtrtge. \ le will go darkling to his grave. 

Neque Itix, neque crux, neque mourners, neque clink. 

He will steal to heaven> unknowing to God I think. 

A porta mfett, who shall your goods possess ? 

R—Thou shalt be ray sectour, and have all more or less. 

M — Requiem cetemam Now God reward your mastership^ 
And I will cry half-penny dole for ypur worship. 

Come forth. Sirs, hear the doleful news I shall you tell> 

Our good master here will no longer with us dwell. 

But in spite of Custance, which hath him wearied. 

Let us see his mastership solemnly buried. 

And while some piece of his soul is yet him within, 
Some part of his funerals let us here begin. 

Audivi vocem, all men take heed by this one gentleman, 
How you set your love upon an unkind wom'in. 

For these women be all such mad peevish elves 
They will not be won except it please themselves 
But m faith Custance, ff ever ye come in hell, 

Master Roister Doister shall serve you as well. 

And will ye needs go from us thus in very deed ? 

R —Yea, in good sadness 
M.—Now Jesus Christ be jour speed 

Good-night, Roger, old knave, farewell, Roger, old knave, 
Good-night, Roger, old knave, knave knap. 

Pray for the late master Roister Doister’s soul. 

And come forth, parish clerk, let the passing bell toll* 

Pray for your master. Sirs, and for ring a peal, 

He was your right good master, while he was in heal. 

Qut laxarum, 

R.—Heigh ho. 

M.—Dead men go not so fast 
In Par^dtsum. 

R.—Heigh ho. 

M.—Soft, h^ar whai; 1 have .cast 
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R.—1 will hear nothing:, t am past. 

M.—Whough, well aWay. 

Ye may tarry one hoar, and hear what I shall say. 

Ye were best, Sir, for a while revive agidtt, 

And quit them 'ere ye g*. 

R.—Trowest thou so ?, 

M.—Yea, plain. 

R.—How many I revive being now so far past ? 

M.—I will rub your temples, and set you again at last 

R—It will not be possible. 

JVI.—^Yes, for twenty pound. 

Matthew now incites Roister to a more dignified behaviour He 
urges him to play the man, to hold his head erect, and to strut 
about with a lordly air such as was becoming to a person of his 
importance. In this way he would meet Christian with better 
success. When these parties do meet, Matthew pretends to be 
Roister’s friend and spokesman, and upbraids Christian for not 
accepting his offer of imatt-iage. Then the famous letter is pro¬ 
duced, the letter by which Collier discovered the authorship of 
the play. It is ingeniously written, evidently without any marks 
*of punctuation, and is capable of two opposite meanings, according 
as it is read. Matthew reads it aloud, and, of course, in the way 
pr^udicial to Roister’s interest; thus :— 

“ Sweet mistress, whereas 1 love you nothing at all, 
Regarding your substance and riches chief of all. 

For your personage, beauty, demeanour and wit, 

I commend me unto you never a whit 
Sor/y to hear report of your good welfare. 

For (as I hear say) such your conditions are, 

That ye be worthy favour of no living man. 

To be abhorred of every honest man. 

Nothing at all to virtue giving her due price. 

Wherefore concerning marriage, ye are thought 
Such "a fine Paragon, as ne’er honest man bought 
And now by these presents I do you advertise 
That I am minded to marry you in itowise. 

For your goods and substance, I could be content 
To take you as ye are If ye mind to be my 
Ye shall be assured for the time of my life, 

I will keep ye right well,* from good #aiRfeut imd fhre, 

Ye shall not be kept but in sorrow and can?. 

Ye shall in nowise live at your ohm fibeny, 
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Db' aaJ say what ye lust, yt ahai} heveir plifiase me, ' 

ESut when ye ate merry, I will’ be all- sad: 

Vn»en ye are sorry, I wilf be very gfesd. 

When ye seek yoiir heart's ease, I wilf be unkind,. 

At no time, hn nve shall ye ivuch gentleness find 
Bkit all things contrary to your wifi' and mind, , 

Shall be done r otherwise I will not be behind 
To speak. And as for alf them that would do you wronger 
I will so help and maintain, ye shall not live long^, 

Nor any fooUsb dolt, shall' cumber you but I'. 
f, who* ere say nay, will stick by you till' I die.. 

Thus good mistress Custance, the Lord you save and keep;. 
Fron» me Roister Doister, whether I wake or sleep; 

' Who facvourefih you no fess, (ye may be bold) 

Than this letter purporteth, which ye have, unfold.”' 

*' By the arms of Calais,” protests Roister, “it is none of mine” 
and if any reader should care to take the trouble^ he may sO' 
punctuate the letter as to bring out a very different reading. Chris¬ 
tian, however, will not hear of any further talk of marriage. She 
is already promised to another. When she goes away, Roister i 5 
disconsolate until Matthew proposes vengeance. 

The next two acts show the mischief caused by Roister’s foolish 
love. Goodluck’s servant con>es to Christian with news of hfs 
master's coming. Unluckily, he meets Roister and his company 
marching to destroy Christian and to pulf down her house. Hear¬ 
ing a ring and a letter mentioned, and noticing the impudently 
familiar manner of Raster's talk with Christian, he returns to his- 
master full of suspicion and mistrust. But Christian has a friend 
on whose help and counsel she ran always rely; and he, Tristram 
Trusty, engages to bear witness of her constancy, and also, to pro¬ 
tect her from any future annoyance from Roister and his crew. 

Meanwhile this silly company advance against the house in true 
battle array. Roister is great in the art of war, and once, at a criti¬ 
cal moment, he orders his men to retire, lest they should be otterl)r 
undone fThe reason is, he, as commander, lacks a headpiece? this 
is readily supplied I^y substituting “ the kitchen collocavit ” for the 
usual armour, and the war begins with drums beating and banners 
waving. The defending garrison consists mainly of women, but they 
are equal to the emergency. No bne of them shows fear. Tibet 
ind^d talks of setting the goose against the Captain. And alter a 
short-, engagement in which Roister fares badiyi the besiegers are 
totally routed. , 
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Goodtuck arrives shortly after, and everything is iet right. His 
s^fhanced wife is proved to be a “pearl of perfect honesty.” Matthew 
patches up the quarrel, still feeding Roister’s vanity by the most 
audacious inventions, and the play ends with a supper and a 
prayer for the welfare of Her Majesty the Queen Elizabeth. 

$ome apology is owing to the readers of this magazine for the 
length of this article but it is difficult to. conclude without an ex¬ 
pression of sympathy for poor, foolish Roister ! He is perhaps only 
the personification of a vice or fault that is only too common. 
And yet, we forget that in the truth and closeness with which 
the author has represented him. The lighthearted Tibet talk~ 
apace will to many appear the most attractive character of the play. 
Christian is the ideal of a constant and devout woman. Matthew 
is a knave whom we laugh with, and at the same time despise. 
But Roister, after all, claims oar sympathy. He is as much 
sinned against as sinning. If we laugh at his egregious vanity, we 
feel that the fault is not wholly his own, but mainly that of his 
flatterers. He commands the lady to “sue to” him; but when he 
meets her he is completely subdued and suppliant. It is to be hoped 
this affair of his taught him wisdom for the future. There are not 
wanting indications of a charige in this respects “^No, I am a poor 
homely man as God made me,” he says when Mattliew urges him 
on, and flatters his goodly person. And we may also hope that, later 
on, he found some more willing dame, whose affections were not 
previously engaged, and who h^d tact and influence enough to teach 
him that self-knowledge is the best corrective to vanity. We 
part from him with some feeling of goodw’ill. 

“Good-night, Roger, old knave; farewell, Roger, old knave. 

Good-night, Roger, old knave, knave, knap.” 


L. E. BLA 4 I-. 



EXCHANGE,—ENGLAND'S SUICIDAL POLI¬ 
CY PRODUCING ITS OWN RUIN. 

Why has silver fallen ? What makes it fall ? These are ques* 
tions we hear every day, but do we ever stop to think whether 
silver has really fallen or whether it is that gold has become 
more valuable and has thus depreciated silver. Is England gaining 
or losing by it ? Which country is the gainer, the silver-forking 
country or the gold-working country ? To people in general it 
wou’d appear that the gold working-country is the gainer. Is this 
really so ? England is a gold working-country because gold is its 
legal tender, its coinage is in sovereigns and. shillings and the 
law has laid it down that 20 shillings equal a sovereign, but a 
sovereign will now buy nearly 30 shillings weight of silver. 
What are 20 shillings really worth ? Are they as silver really 
worth a sovereign ? Now they are not. To test this take 20 
shillings out of the countiy, jtnelt them down and have them 
recoined in some other coin of another realm, and then try 
and purchase a sovereign; you will undoubtedly bo much sur¬ 
prised to find that your 20 shillings worth of silver ^ill not really 
buy a sovereign. If you had told this to the ordinary Britisher he 
would laugh at you, he knows that his shilling is worth i-20th 
part of a sovereign in the country, and he can’t and wont see that 
it can be worth less when it is recoined out of the country. The 
shilling as regards its value is a mere token now and not the 
I-20th part of a sovereign. 

How does this affect England generally? 

The wealth of England is in the hands of men of many classes— 
landed proprietors, men living on retired incomes derived from pro¬ 
fessional or trading work, and those who earn incomes by produc¬ 
ing manufactured articles and selling the same by exportatioh’to 
other countries. The wealth of England was originally* bi2>u^t to 
its present high standard and position by manufacture and 'trade 
in manufactured articles—-by imfiorttng raw produce and exporting 
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manu&ctured articles. At present Its vast income fs more largely- 
derived in consequence of its great name and its having become 
a place of resort and residence of a large number of the wealthy 
men of the world who take their incomes to England and spend! 
them there; consequently the settled wealth in the country now- 
far exceeds that of the wealth derived from meanufacture, ttade 
and sale of manufactured articles^ Nevertheless the naanufacturer 
is che backbone of the wealth of the country, and if you ruin him. 
you will eventually ruin England. Now if the manufacturer is- 
really one of the main supports of the country—^let us see how this 
question of exchange affects him. We will call him the goid-work- 
ing manufacturer in contradistinction to the silver-working 
manufacturer, or the manufacturer who works in ^lver>~-let us say 
an American manufacturer, as his is a silver coinage. 

Taking the English manufacturer first, he comes to this country 
and buys raw produce. Gold being appreciated he is enabled to 
buy nearly ;^3 worth of raw produce for £,2^ say with the rupee 
at its present value 4d. As his 2 sovereigns will buy Rs, 30 
worth of raw produce he certainly gains here. He takes his 
raw produce home, and in hb factory, he pays his working hands 
in gold and silver bdow par and in value compared with gold 
in the rates of 3 to 2 ; so he pays £.1 for £2^ worth of work; 
when his articles are manufactured he has then to pay freight 
and insurance still in the same ratio and consequently loses again ; 
and finally he has to sell in a silver,market and gets |d less for 
every sovereign’s worth of manufacture. When you come to con¬ 
sider that be has paid a third more than a silver-working country 
does for the Idbour and manufacture of the article, the only wonder 
is how he manages to carry on. 

On the other hand, the American manufacturer comes to this; 
country, buys raw produce, he pays in silver at its market value 
so neither gains nor loses. Here you may say England has the 
advantage, as she gains in buying raw produce, but 3/ou must, 
remember that the raw produce is nothing in value compared 
to the manufactured article; He then takes his raw produce to> 
America, and has it manufactured, and pays his men in silver at 
its market, value, and so gets his money’s worth and labour. Then 
tile freight rmd insurance are paid in silver again at the same 
andi he finally sells in the .silver market which is his own 
maticet { all tbnough he has |)een the gainer, except as regards the 
raw pi’odue^ aad he sdls at a'considerable advantage compared 
with Ei^land, because the exchange' does n6t ifiTect him. The 
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American can manufacture an artide much: chea^ than the 
Englishman can, and can so afford to sdl at a ie^s price. 

What has been the inevitable result of this? The result is tiiat 
English manufactured articles have been ahliost crushed out of 
the market here. The competition is so keen, ^t one Country 
undersells the other, and America haa driven us as far as we 
can go, and she stili has us in hand as she can manufacture cheaper 
than we can. With ail this before its ^es, England will not or 
cannot see where the'root of the evil is; she jumps at all sorts of 
conclusions, one of the most brilliant being, that tf she got rid 
of the import duties in India it would help to set things right 
Manchester insisted on having them removed urging that it was 
ruining the trade of England. They have been removed. England 
has gained nothing more by it than any other nation as it benefitted 
•all. India on the other hand was deprived of a large portion of 
her revenue which she wanted badly enough and has had an 
income tax put on her—all to gratify the selfishness of Man<> 
Chester. The only result of this move is that India has another 
burden thrust on her back which was formerly borne other 
nations, and English trade is none the better for it . . 

Not only is English trade affected here, but in England itselfr 
as foreign countries crowd our markets with their goods and under* 
sell us in our own ground, the Englishman cannot make out 
how they can do this. The reason they can do so is that their cost 
•of manufacture is much less than ours. 

The trade of England is being ruined by the fall of silver.. 
It also works a great hardship on people in India having to send 
remittances home, * 

Why has the rupee fallen in value? The first answer is because 
England will persist in calling a shilling the th of a sovereign 
tind using it as such, when it is not so, the shilling now being 
merely a token. 

The second is in trying to Work a dependency by two distinct 
sets of coinage, otie at home and one hete, by Government 
paying its servants in gold when they ought to be j«id in rupees ; 
and forcing foreign coined silver into the British market when 
it has no currency to purchase British coined gold, by the Secretary 
of State for India selling Indian' Bills, to tfatt highest bidder. 

How can the tupee be raised ? , 

To raise the rupefe, silver must be given ^ts proper valne IhERgleifd, 
and must ndt be Used as a token. Theeovereigh will buy * jO lhil* 
iings worth of silver. EngtiSh gdd u Intebtthieitth^ lo kihrer; 
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"Stiver in England, being now a token, is 2;, , 3 in its relative 
value to gold. This being so, why does England persist iii con¬ 
tinuing to use silver in this absurd way when it is ruining its trade 
and commerce. The reason is obvious. The wealthy classes in 
power in England will not or cannot see, and it is against their 
interest to see the injury that England will derive by this false 
currency , in coin ; for being men of wealth they find the value of 
gold, bring foreign articles and generally to a large profit to them¬ 
selves, naturally they cannot see any fault ift the coinage. 

Now, as the sovereign is really worth considerably more than 20 
shillings, why don’t the Government make it so? There are two 
methods which would at once suggest themselves, either make 30 
shillings equal the sovereign or rediice the siie of the sovereign. 
The latter course is the best to adopt as it would not interfere with 
tables, book-keeping, etc. Let Government buy in all the old 
sovereigns at their real value, let us say 30 shillings in the sovereign. 
Government can do it—as they can buy silver at its market value* 
and as well not lose; having bought in all the old sovereigns let them 
declare a new and reduced sovcreigtt to be current coin for all th 
British territories in the world—the rupee and florin a legal tender 
at 10 for the sovereign and the shilling and eight annas a legal ten¬ 
der at 20 for the sovereign, and this will keep the present sovereign 
while current at £ i, 10 and the half sovereign at 15 shillings. To 
make this also work in India call in all the rupees and eight annas 
and circulate in lieu thereof florins and -shillings designating them 

c 

as rupees and 8 annas. This will be an advantage to all England ; 
for it would realize the value of every man’s property in coin to 
one-third more ; it will benefit the manufacturer; he will then be 
paying actual value for the cost of manufacture, instead of paying 
frds more as he does now, and it will enable him to compete on a 
par with other countries. It will not injure commerce or the keep¬ 
ing of books and will do good to all. 

The method is simple enough—merely reduce the weight of 
gold and issue a sovereign of a less weight than the present one. 
It may be said that giving 30 shillings for every sovereign would 
create a plethora of silver currency in shillings, but this would 
soon .right itself as the shillings would be paid in for the purchase 
of new sovereign and gold would still be the currency. Surely it 
is suicidal policy to coin sovereigns of the present standard weight— 
when,gold is-.tile current coin, and thereby virtually lose i in every 
3,.aiid tQ insi^..that 20 shillipgs go to a sovereign wlien the sovereign 
is„,r;iaUy wortj^ 30 s^Uings, and tibus to fancy.that you possess all the 
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• power of the world in gold when you do not turn that power risiilg 
cut of appreciation of gold by purchasing it in and attaining the 
profit which it is now able to yield. 

It seems simply ridiculous that now England has the chance of 
working such good use of her gold that she does not do so, Eng¬ 
land’s present policy is not unlike the man, wfio possesses a quantity 
^of valuable diamonds which he is unable to sell at their value and 
keeping them stored up in a box, and then boasting that he is 
enormously wealthy; when he cannot and does not apply his 
wealth to any Advantage, 

That the policy of England is suicidal, you have only to turn to 
America, a country worked by silver, and see its flourishing state 
by means of its almighty dollar;' it still retains its value in 
America, though the Britisher thinks it less in value than his 
coined gold. 

It will be impossible to restore equlibrium by keeping the 
sovereign at its present value with regard to its own silver in the 
country and trying to bi-metalise it with other nations: silver 
will continue to fall in value so long as the country offers foreign 
coined silver which has no currency in the British market, to 
purchase in England British coined gold, by the Secretary of State 
for India selling Indian bills. Money of both countries must be 
of equal currency value to keep the market steady. England 
has in itself power over the exchange of the world in its own 
wealth and has only to set the lead apd restore gold to an equili¬ 
brium value, and on her doing this, the rest of the world must 
follow suit. 


ZCETA. 



REFORM OF THE BENGAL LEGIS¬ 
LATIVE COUNCIL, 

The partisans of the National Congress, are demanding the 
same reform for the Bengal Legislative Council ns they do for 
the Allahabad Council, compared with which the National Con¬ 
gress is a time-honoured institution. They demand the same 
reform for the Supreme Council as they do for the Provincial 
Councils. 

The difference between the Supreme Council and the Provincial 
Council is as great as that between the Provincial Council and 
the urban Municipalities. So the National Congress shall have 
to modify this part of their creed. If we have two-thirds of 
the members elected by the rate-payers, and the Chairmen 
elected by members for the Municipalities, the National Congress 
has wisely asked for one-half of the members elected, and 
the President and the remaining members officials and nomi¬ 
nated for the Provincial Councils. On reflection they may fur¬ 
ther reduce their demand of reform of the Supreme Council and 
be satisfied with asking one-third of the members elected, one- 
third nominated officials, or non-officials, and the remaining third 
tx-officio, 

I do not see any signs of a demand for Legislative Couned 
for the Punjab bv our Punjabi friends ; so I shall drop the con¬ 
sideration of that question. 

If Sir Syad Ahmed cannot venture to be elected by the Musal- 
man Members of the Municipalities and District Boards, or the 
Maharaja of Benares and the Raja of Bhinga by the Hindu 
Members of the same Corporations, and if this be the opinion of 
the bulk of the well-to-do people in the N. W. Provinces and 
Oulie, I do not think that question need be considered further. 
After 25 years of trial of .the nomination system, such as the 
Bengal Couhcil has passed through, the Allahabad Council may be 
reformed On the basis on \Vhich it is proposed to reform the Ben¬ 
gal Council, 
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Madras and Bombay are so far away, and Jwe know so> little of 
them, that I rwed not discuss whether their Legislative Councils 
are fit to receive half a dfewen of elected members. 

It cannot be denied that the Natiorral Congress 'is profiting 
by public criticism. The foremost resolution of the Congress is 
the refcwm of the Legislative Courrcils. In a few meetings that 
were held in the Mofussil, the demand was put forth for having 
two-thirds of the memrbers elected, so that Government might 
be in a permanent minority. The proposal was so absurd that 
in the meetings held lately, the dennfand hfiis been for having not 
less than half of the members elected. 

Now wliO' are to be the persoirs that will elect these members? 
The Anglo-Indians who have irrvested capital in TeargardenSk 
Indigo-factories, Cotton, Jute and Paper Mills, and Steam Naviga*- 
tioii, and are generally engaged in Commerce and “trade, are as 
important a class of people as the Musulmans or even the 
Hindus. This may not be easily conceded by those who cannot 
imagine what the country would be without them. These Anglo- 
Indians would like to- elect their own membersv 
The Musalmans form nearly a third of the entire community 
in Bengal. So they want that they should elect half as many 
members as may be elected by the Hindus, This demand is 
founded upon tlie highest justice We have already Dr. Amir 
AH issuing a manifesto in which he his demanded a fair represent¬ 
ation of the Mahomedan Community in the Legislative Councils. 
In Bengal this must be done either by Government or on behalf 
of the Mahomedan Community or by the Musulman Members 
of the Municipalities and District lioards. • 

As to the Hindus the demand is gcnei'al that one half of the 
members should be elected by the people. 

We have now 12 members in the Bengal Legislative Council. 
We shall say that the number has been increased to 16, and it 
has been decided to have 8 members elected by the people. 

Now, if two members be elected by the Chamber of Commerce , 
and the Trades’ Association, which non-official Angio-Indians 
accept as their representatives, two members^ by the Musalman 
members of the Municipalities and District Boards, and four 
members by the non-Musulman and non-EUjropean members of 
the same Corporations, will the parti^ns of the National Congress 
be satisfied ? * 

The 9 Revenue Divisions may be divided into 4 circles for 
the Hindu Members, and into two circles for the Musulman 
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Members. The Bhagulpore and Patna Divisions with Chota ■ 
Nagpore may form one circle, Burdwan and Presidency Divisionsf 
with Orissa may form a second cirde; Dacca and Rajshahye 
Divisions with Chittagong ro^y form a third drcle, and Calcutta 
a fourth circle. 

Hitherto Calcutta had practically a monopoly of the n»ember- 
ship of the Legislative Councils. Let the leading and guiding 
spirits of Calcutta realise what the‘effect of the election s)rstenj will 
be upon them. If Calcutta alone were to elect as many members 
as may be elected by three Divisions of Rajshahye, Dacca and 
Chittagong, or by the three Divisions of Presidency, Burdwan and 
Orissa, or by the three Divisions of Patna, Bhagulpore and Chota 
Nagpore, the residents at Calcutta cannot reasonably complain 
that their interests will not be sufficiently represented, Hitherto> 
be it remembered, that Calcutta has ruled Bengal, just as Paris rules 
France. The election system will materially change this position. 

If the leading men of Calcutta advocate election, let them do' 
so intelligently. Let them take no leap in the dark, break their 
legs, and then curse the Bangals, Uriahs and CMiatu-KJiors 
(Beharis) when these people will fully exercise the privilege which 
the francliisc, will confer upon them. During the first few years 
the Mofussilites may elect the leading men of Calcutta, but it 
is perfectly certain when they have appreciated the value of the 
right they will elect their own countrymen. 

I strongly recommend the partisans of the National Congress 

I 

to carefully peruse the discu«sion which followed the introduction 
of the Reform Bill by Mr. Disraeli. They will be informed that it is 
possible ‘ to manipulate the constitution in such a way as to 
neutralise the good effects which the reform is expected to bring 
out. We have no opposition here which will be able to combat 
the introduction bf what one called fancy votes or faggot votes. 

The National Congress should have clearer notion about the 
constituency that will elect these members. The mere graduates, 
as such, shall have no qualification of votes. A University degree 
is no test of moral character and of property. The number of 
persons who became graduates by begging, that is to say, who 
meet their educational expenses by begging and borrowing is not 
small. So graduates, as such; should have no qualification as 
voters. 

The voluntary associations like the Indian Association, and the 
2 ^emin<|ar’s Association) the Central Mahomedan or Mahomedan 
Literary Association, the National Chamber of Commerce, Health 
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Society, the Anglo Indian Defence Associastion, Bengali Ladies* 
Society &c. &c. should have no voting power. 

They may disappear in a short time ; rival Associations may 
rise side by side of them ; they may not represent the people they 
profess to do. 

The only people that Governmenfr may accept as constituents 
would be those in whom they have confidence themselves, or who 
may shew by tangible and unmistakable proofs that the people 
have confidence in them. Such people are the members of the 
Municipalities and Districts, nominated by Government and elected 
by the rate-payers. 

The Raja of Bhinga, a landed proprietor himself, says that, 
“the landed aristocrat form the natural leaders of the people." The 
intellectual aristocracy and the mercantile aristocracy may not 
admit this proposition without qualification. Whether the proposi¬ 
tion be correct or not, the British Government has made a strong 
effort, through the creation of Bengali Zemindars and Oude Taluk- 
dars and by giving them both property and titles, so that the landed 
aristocracy may become the natural leaders of the people. With 
this belief Government have given the membership of Legislative 
Councils to any landed proprietor who has a modicum of educa¬ 
tion, If the list of the members of the Legislative Councils for 
the last 20 years be scrutinized, it will be found that nearly 7$ 
per cent of the native members were landed proprietors with a 
moderate amount of educatiop. They are nicknamed, and I think 
ui justly, “ aristocratic noodles ” who are said to represent nobody 
but themselves. Let this class fully bear in mind that any mem¬ 
bership of the Legislative Councils will not be so'easily obtained 
under the election system as it is now. The Raja of Bhinga and 
the Maharaja of Benares have fully realised the position. But do 
the Zemindars of Bengal fully appreciate their position in future ? 

The election system will bring about a thorough displacement of 
the political power. In times gone by the Brahmins had the mono¬ 
poly of it. Under the English Government the landed aristocrats 
(creation of the English Government) have had the monopoly of it. 
Under the election system, the class of people who combine wealth 
and education shall have the lion’s share to this political power. 

If the prayer of the National Congress be granted that is 
to say if the member of thq Bengal Council be raised to i6, 
and two members be elected by the ^European community, two by 
the Mahomedan community, and four by the Hindu community, 
can any body point out what material difference wilt the change 
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make in the actual result ? ShaU we have better members than 
Knsto Das Pal, Anand Mohun Boscy Mohendra I-al Sarcar, and 
Ganga Das Banerjee under the election system ? Is it not quite 
possible that we may have worse men ? 

The educated middle class, that is persons who have property- 
as well as educaticMi, should carefully examine into this question. 

Will the efforts they are making now for a partially elected 
council be justified by the result ? 

The partisans of the Congress would have one-fourth of the 
members ex-officio, and they would allow Government to nominate 
another fourth. It is perfectly certain that Government will take 
care to nominate such officials who arc certain of supporting thena 
through thick and thin, so that they (Government) may successfuly 
meet any combination of the elected member!?. This result of 
Government nominating persons who are to give them an invari¬ 
able support has not, it seems, entered the head of Mr. Hume or 
Mr. Bonnerjee, as they talk on behalf of the elected meni'bers, of 
having a majority and appealing to the Governor-General in 
Council, if the decision be not accepted by Government, 

In all matters which will concern the prestige of the British 
Government and of the Indian Civil Service, it is certain- that the 
elected European members will give their support to Government. 
Ittnay be equally certain that they will support Govermnent, when- 
such support does not affect their own community. 

If this be so, Government shall have a majority of lo against 6, 
But is it certain that the elected members shall have even such a 
large majority ? 

Here I came to discuss a question which is touchy. It is urged that 
the nomination system makes people servile to Government, who' 
nominate them, and that if members were elected by the people, 
they would faithfully represent the latter. 

I am afraid this expectation will not be realised. What the 
Natives generally care are titles and honours. Provided they have got 
these .with the addition of private entre to Governor General’s 
levee, they do not care, as a rule, how the ir.terests of their country- 
fare. If this has been the case under the nomination system, this 
will continue under the election system. 

There will be always a number of felected members supporting 
Government just as the nominated piembers have done on matters 
which according to their constituents they should oppose. There 
is no remedy to this. An elected member will give his support to 
the Press Gagging Act, or to the Salt Duties, get his title and retire. 
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Accepting—I had almost said, Bengali nature—but I shall say, 
human nature vrhat it is, it is within the range of probability that 
two elected members, and it is perfectly cei’tain that one elected 
member, will in average support Government even on those ques¬ 
tions on which the feelings of the people are well-known. 

So you shall have 11 members siding with Governmen^t while 
5 members will side with the opposition. 

But the Mahomedan leaders have already sounded their war- 
note in an unmistakable way. They will vote solid with Govern¬ 
ment, so that they may deserve the special favour which Govern¬ 
ment is shewing to them. The present generation of the Maho¬ 
medan leaders is pledged to the divine right of Government to the 
invariable support of the Mahomedan members. 

Now if the Mahomedan members will follow the example of 
Raja Rampal Sing’s cousin, raising their thumbs, when Sir 
Stcuart Baylcy raises his, and lowering them when he lowers his, 
let the partisans of the Congress imagine what the result of the 
election system will come to. 

I have clearly shewn how certain it is that Government will be 
always in the majority, and the elected minority will be as weak 
and unreliable as the nominated minority has been. 

If Government be ever in the minority it will be by the Govern¬ 
ment members voting against themselves. But with the consti¬ 
tutional opposition to face on every question, the nominated and 
official members shall have no longer the privilege of voting against 
Government. Their choice will be between resignation of member¬ 
ships and supporting Government. This will be one invariable of 
the election system. 

If then Government will be ever in the minority, it must be by 
their own permission and Sir Steuart Bayle's successor may then, 
as Mr. Disraeli professed to do often, guide himself by the “ uner¬ 
ring instincts of the House of Commons.” 

Let nobody think I am putting the official view. I write this 
not to please my superior officer, who is a Tory of Sir Richard 
Garth’s type, and who, if he were appointed the Secretary of State, 
would reduce the India Office to the scale of the Colonial Office, 
would stop the Hill exodus and make Government and their coun¬ 
cillors work as hard as he works himself, would buy Government 
stores and stationary from Indian mills and the Anglo-Indian 
merchants, and who in spite of all,these opinions calls kimself 
Tory, the term Conservative being not sufficiently expressive of 
the depth of his feelings. 


A Bengalee Official. 
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NA^JDA-CIDAYA. 

'*'Nanda-Bidaya, a scenic play by the author of Adarsha-Bati, intend* 
'ed for representation on the stage of the Emerald Theatre, is a little 
production of exquisite dramatic genius, conceived in the right 
spirit to produce the most beautiful effects by an appeal to the 
eye, the ear and the mind, Tnc story is taken from Hindu 
mythology, and the title of the play hinges on the farewell of 
Srikrishna to Nanda, when after the death of Kangsa, Krishna ex¬ 
presses his desire to stop at Mathura with his brother Balaram to the 
great mortification of Nanda, and begs him to return to Brojodham 
with his retinue. The author cannot lay any claim to originality 
as regards the plot, nor can he come in for much praise for the 
development of the characters, inasmuch as the plot as well as 
the characters are familiar ; but yet the author is entitled to great 
encomiums for the happy selection of the subject, the delightful con¬ 
ception of Krishna as the embodiment of infinite love and infinite 
goodness, the loving God and the playful shepherd boy, for the ex¬ 
quisitely musical songs full of the outpourings of the heart, and the 
charming pastoral scenes, which in their combined effects have filled 
the book with all that is simple yet sublime, with love, faith, 

t 

refinement and idyllic picturesqueness. The love of Nanda and 
Joshoda for Krishna and Balaram is highly pathetic and instruc¬ 
tive, the piety of Akrur is a golden vein running through the 
whole. The youthful frolics and innocence of the shepherd boys, 
their strong and ardent attachment to Kanai and Balai are indeed 
very happy pictures. The character of Krishna is many-sided 
and yet harmonious; few can fathom its deep meaning and exact 
significance, its philosophy surpasses the ..omprehension of ordi¬ 
nary mortals. We give the book our most cordial welcome and con¬ 
gratulate the hme^ald Theatre on the production of this on its 
board. 
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AMATEUR ACTING IN INDIA. 

“The amateurs ol the Presidency” so writes the correspond¬ 
ent of an up country paper “ are about to break out again, and 
the play they have chosen is a most unfortunate one." 

In this damaging strain by means of a sliort paragraph, in its 
local news, did a leading Presidency newspaper once herald the 
representation of a piece almost unprecedented in its success on 
the Indian amateur stage. For the management of amateur plays 
generally no doubt the lines contain a wholesome moral, but in the 
case in question the reminder was unnecessary and undeserved. 

The suggestion intended to* be com’-eyed n-as that the ama¬ 
teurs for their own amusement and exhibition were once more to 
emerge Iroiii a modest and suitable obscurity, and i^lace them¬ 
selves in evidence in the glare of the gas floats and the foot lights 
and when there to bore a good intuial audience in the stalls and 
boxes consisting chiefly of their friends. The piece would be a 
financial failure, and with the usual perversity of amateur manage¬ 
ment it had even been hastily and unfortunately chosen. The 
criticism of course implied that if the piece did happen to be a 
success, the taste of the audience might reasonably come under 
suspicion. Taking the hasty and unfulfilled prophecy above noted 
as my text, I propose to say a little concerning amateur acting 
in India. 

The choice of a piece depends on two main considerations. 
Those hre the taste of the audience, and the metier and capa¬ 
city of the actors. In up counfry stations indeed wherp the 
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number of people able and willing to act is small, the piece 
depends almost entirely on the latter. But in a presidency town 
or a large hill station, the taste of the playgoing public comes in 
prominently. Of this I will give an example. At present both in 
Calcutta.and Simla while the best acted play, meaning comedy, 
cannot expect a run, burlesque and opera bouffe are certain 
to draw. Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas have had a most successful 
career in Calcutta, and burlesque finds a sympathetic home in 
Simla. The Sorcerer, Pinafore, Mikado and Patience have all 
been put on the Calcutta boards by amateur companies in the 
last few years and all with marked success. Simla enjoys itself 
with Blue Beard, Alladdin, and Villikins and his Dinah. At both 
places Comedy is out of fashion, and most unfortunately so, for 
there is much talent left unemployed that w'hile able to act very 
well indeed in comedy, is not gifted with a voice and ear for 
music. But there is the fact. Though Calcutta for example 
has unequalled advantages for comedy, comedy does not draw, 
and opera does. Burlesque will no doubt very soon be played 
in Calcutta by amateurs, but in face of the advantages to be found 
there for a more legitimate business it is not likely permanently 
to take the place of opera. A burlesque of “ She" by a clever local 
musician and play-wright is talked of, and if produced, with the 
strong cast at his command, will certainly be a success. At the 
same time the Cloches de Gorneville is in preparation, and will no 
doubt shortly be announced. Judging from the past, if the latter 
is only properly cast and managed, as there is every reason to 
believe it will be, the Cloches should be a greater success in Cal¬ 
cutta than She. Calcutta audiences are fully able to appreciate 
good music, and this being the case they are more likely to go 
again and again to hear original music, than the applied second¬ 
hand music of burlesque. “Patience" an opera based on a 
craze long since died away, and its best parts incorporated into 
daily life, owed its success in Calcutta to its musical rendering 
before every thing. There are a large number of play goers in 
Calcutta who are musical and who like music. And opera in 
Calcutta will therefore always draw and there being much musical 
talent is sure of being well rendered. I mention these matters as 
instances of urhat should guide a mar.agement in selecting a piece. 
In Calcutta where besides plenty of good voices there is a distinct 
liking and taste for music in the pit and cheaper parts of the 
house, and moreover a large proportion of ladies in the stalls and 
boxes, opera is the thing to amuse, to draw. Simla's naive taste for 
burlesque is somewhat incomprehensible except it be explainable 
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by want of space and musical direction for opera. For burlesque 
is to opera-what farce is to comedy. 

Upcountry where means are limited all round comedy may 
find a home, or, failing much talent, farce. 

The general taste of the play going public being duly con¬ 
sidered and the locality providing talent to meet it, the actors 
come next in order. The piece being selected, has to be cast. 
I presinne either that a stage manager has been appointed, or that 
he* is himself the management. In the latter case his numerous 
duties will prevent him taking a part. As he is probably a leading 
actor this is unfortunate, and for heavy pieces a separate business 
management is desirable. The Stage Manager can then act with 
a clear conscience if he wishes to do so. If there is no Impressario 
or Bencjiciaire whom the acting or business manager directly 
represents, a Committee may take the place, but they will do 
well to place all their powers I’n one man’s hands. The Impressario, 
Beneficiaire or Committee should invite the proposed players to 
join ; the Stage Manager casting the piece, and the management 
issuing invitations accordingly. And by the time the right people 
have got into the right places and all is ready to start rehearsals, 
some considerable time has elapsed, and the piece itself not im¬ 
probably changed. 

Casting a piece entirely depends on foreknowledge of people’s 
capacities, and in the case of those making their first appearance, 
on the intuitive perceptions of the Managers. Some Managers 
are noted for their judgment in this respect, and their nominees 
are always successful. Of course^ they must have been acquainted 
with the debutants or debutantes socially for some time before. 
Managers will do well never to take people entirely at their own 
valuation; but on the other hand, to cast the piece •strictly for 
the business to be done without fear or favour. 

There is no more delicate and wholly disturbing task than 
to have to pass over one pretty woman for another better quali¬ 
fied. If the former is a friend, and keenly expectant of the 
coveted part, the duty is especially dispiriting. The lady, whom 
you admire extremely, turns up her pretty nose at the part 
selected for her, is sure it will never suit her, and hints that you 
do not know much either about her capacity or that of the lady 
preferreii. It is well if she does not say her husband does not 
much care about her acting at all. There is however sometimes 
a really distressing thing to be done. It is when a charming 
woman has by accident or misapprehension been cast for a good 
part for which she is not suited. The musical director, a piactical 
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man, will have none of her. The rest of the company murmurs, 
ffently at first, but more and more loudly as time goes on. The 
Stage Manager gives her up, and the management has to do its 
duty. Well for you then, if you do not lose a friend for life. 
She will not wait of course to be asked to go. She knows what 
is coming and graciouslj^ withdraws, but she will not forgive the 
mistake for a long time. 

But af last the piece is cast, the chorus, if it is a musical piece, 
arranged, the voices equalized as much as may be to the require¬ 
ments of the score. And rehearsing begins in earnest. One 
matter only need be mentioned in respect to the business aspect 
of rehearsing. It is that in musical pieces once the music is 
thoroughly mastered, and in all plays as soon as the players are 
letter perfect, with amateurs the less rehearsing there is the 
better. And during rehearsals, as sopn as the Stage Manager has 
given as much instruction as should in his private opinion be 
enough, it is far best to leave the actors for the last two or three 
rehearsals alone, and to their own devices. I speak of amateius 
only. I have found them easily bothered by too much teaching, 
and tired by too much rehearsing. A great deal can be left to 
their intelligence. It is a great mistake also I think to teach them 
too much mechanical stage action. They are not likely to be 
ungraceful, and if they are it cannot be helped ; while a graceful 
amateur whether lady or gentleman is all the more so if natural. 

I know e.xcellent stage managers who will not agree with me in 
this, but go on placing people’s hands and feet and eyes and head 
up to the last minute of rehearsal. But with all diffidence, I 
venture to say this over-anxiety is a mistake. Allowing for e.xcep- 
tions, a few simple rules of position, comportment and voice, and 
the places Required by the play can be taught, and the rest left 
to native grace and intelligence. 

Music is different. That must be correct; and I am aware 
that particular exceptions can be pointed out to what I say above 
even for comedy. Allowing for exceptions I beg to claim the 
rule as a good one. 

The stage capacities of a place for acting plays must ordi¬ 
narily largely control the choice of a piece. Opera, burlesque in 
a less degree, and large pieces of the legitimate drama, without 
going as far as Shakespeare, but including such famous pjays as “She 
Stoops to Conquer ” and the “ School for Scandal ” both eminently 
suited to amateurs, require large stages, and room for scenic 
effect and change. Out of dpor scenes, e.xteriors as they are 
called, on a small stage especially have a very poor effect. Opera. 
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requires more than this again. A musical direction of high skill 
and experience is an essential to successful opera. There must 
be a good orchestra of six or seven instruments. You must have* 
your band parts all ready, and there must be an accomplished 
pianiste who can accompany all the rehearsals. The full band is 
required only for a few days before*the dress rehearsal. But 
a patient, painstaking, and faultlessly accurate accompaniment 
on the piano, is from the very beginning of the preparation a 
sine qua non. Opera then requires otlicr things which make it 
more difficult to put on than comedy. A long time is required 
for preparation. Two months is not too much for a management 
to reckon on for a faultless representation, and even then the 
stage manager and musical director may be in despair a week 
before the day advertised. But that is of little consequence if 
the training has been good. Amateurs improve rapidly at the 
last. A large expenditure must be faced with the best manage¬ 
ment, no good opera having to pay all dressing and band charges, 
and to hire a theatre, can expect to escape under Rs. 4000 for a 
6 or 7 days run. A theatre has to be hired for a month, for once 
the choruses are trained, rehearsals progress much more rapidly 
on the actual boards than elsewhere. The actors get to know 
the stage early, a great point. 

Burlesque is in all respects easier than Opera, the music 
is better known, more commonplace, and more catching, and 
there is more dancing. Regarding dancing it should be said 
that operas with dancing go better than those without it. And 
Burlesque has a great advantage m this respect. Audiences 
thoroughly appreciate pretty amateur dancing, which Ciin be 
introduced ad lib into burlesque. 

Comedies, except in one vital respect, are the easiest to put 
on the sta*ge. But this one respect is of the first importance, and 
when very high class plays are proposed sometimes presents 
insuperable difficulties. Whenever a run is necessary to meet 
high expenditure, and always before critical audiences (and what 
good amateur actor cares to play before any other) high class 
acting, and what is very difficult to get in India in a large 
company, a level cast, are required. No amateur play should be 
badly mounted. The scenery should be fresh and appropriate. 
The dresses pretty and new : not necessarily expensive but they 
should look so. The make-up should have strict care and atten¬ 
tion, and amateur make-up avoided. Too much attention cannot 
be given to the comforts of amateur actors behind the scenes. 
Usually these matters are sadly neglected. The ladies sliould 
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always have a separate and comfortably furnished green room 
of their own, with their dressing rooms adjoining. None of the 
Calcutta theatres provide this, and temporary arrangements have 
to be made as may be possiblCk Expenditure in all these direc* 
tions is well laid out. Ladies are very grateful to a management 
that considers them in thi§ respect. 

'A management in considering the play has to look closely 
to results, and first it has to look to financial results. Great cost 
may ensure some success, but extravagance generally means bad 
management, and loss means grief. Civil as theatre lessees and 
others ministering to theatricals are, they would not stand not 
being paid. They will give credit, but every account should 
be paid up within a week of the last performance. Over¬ 
economy, parsimony, on the other hand, may tell in the 
opposite direction to profit by failing to get good work done. 
From Rs. 4000 to Rs. 4500 should be estimated for and 
should be spent on an opera, and perhaps half as much upon a 
comedy. Dress pieces of course cost a little more than plays of 
Robertson's school. This expenditure should include everything, 
and a tew things it does not include like furniture for a Governor’s 
box, or European assistance in the dressing rooms, can be secured 
by complimentary tickets to the firms concerned. The expendi¬ 
ture includes the theatre, lighting, dresses, wigs and make-up, box 
office, ticket check and inspection, ushers, prompter, scenery, 
machinists, musical direction, piano, band parts and band, theatre 
bearer’s account for punkahs and cleaning, refreshments behind 
the scenes during the piece, prop^jrties, advertizing and bill post¬ 
ing and a number of sundries from play books to cab fares, and 
green room furniture to property sunflowers. Notwithstanding 
this heavy outlay the profits should be at least Rs. 2,500 in the 
hot and Rs. 1,000 more in the cold weather. • 

And as a management works on credit, and has to pay up 
everything immediately, so no credit should be allowed to the 
audience. There should be no bad debts. The box office may 
be placed at the theatre with a clerk, or better with a respectable 
firm, a music seller, or perruquier, who should have instructions to 
issue no. tickets without cash, or if they care to give credit, on 
the strict understanding that they are themselves responsible for 
the money owing. It is curious how many respectable people 
will try to get in without paying. And some succeed. Early 
advertizing is essential and it is well to let the piece be thoroughly 
posted with the names of the principal actors and actresses. To 
the dress rehearsal every body who takes an interest in theatrical 
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matters may well .be asked to attend to provide an audience. For 
the first night the actors' own friends should be induced to attend 
in force. The play must do tlie rest. 

There is a practical difficulty of sonae magnitude to be fought 
against in Calcutta in the cold weather. At that time though au¬ 
diences and actors are more plentiful, there is also more going on. 
Other amusements and social engagements take away from the au-, 
diences, and hinder the preparation of the piece by making attend¬ 
ance at rehearsals irregular. Even in the hot weather rehearsals 
are a great tax on the time and, good nature of the players, and 
the intense heat on a stage makes them sometimes positively pain¬ 
ful. But people are not so much engaged. The success of a piece 
in the cold weather in Calcutta would greatly depend on the 
popularity and qualities of the management as regards its powers 
to obtain proper rehearsals. People who act are most kind and 
obliging but they are not always masters and mistresses of their 
own time. 

Business and Stage management in heavy pieces had as suggest¬ 
ed above much better be disconnected. The stage manager can 
then act. The business' manager should see to finance, to the 
getting together of the company, to the engaging of the theatre, ad¬ 
vertising, properties, engagement of musical direction if any, to the 
keeping of the box ofiices, and to accounts and outside business 
generally. With a view to inviting the company he should advise 
with the Stage Manager as to the casting of the piece. The Stage 
Manager’s fiat in this respect is final, also as regards scenery. The 
business manager should bring and keep the people together, and 
place them in the hands of the stage manager, or if the piece is a 
musical one, of the stage manager and musical director jointly. He 
has to meet all difficulties, soothe all rivalries, foresee alWangers, and 
on him will devolve all blame if the piece is a failure. Yet while 
business managers are ordinary people, a stage manager or 
musical director nascitur non fit. The proper .persons to ask 
or appoint to these premier positions are generally marked out 
by circumstances. The Amateur Stage Manager is always an 
amateur and an actor of renown, is often himself acting in the 
piece. The musical director, is generally a professor of music,.is 
perhaps the director of a local band, regimental or otherwise. 
He is paid for his services either by a fixed sum or a special 
benefit. If there are rival claimants for the high honour of being 
the best stage manager and musical director in a place, the business 
manager has to select, sometimes to entreat, and on that selection 
or entreaty depends half the siiccess of the piece. There is 
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nothing more annoying to a good actor or singer than inefficient 
stage or niusica] direction. Actors talk freely of what goes on 
behind the scenes, and a piece hampered with incompetency in 
these departments is damned before-hand. 

On the other hand efficient teaching engenders confidence 
in tlie company, trust in themselves and in each other, and 
a sense of security that of'itself goes far to secure crowded houses. 

Into tliat strange land behind the scenes I do not propose 
to penetrate.. I must not reveal the secrets of the prison house, 
and sometimes a veritable prison house it is. There are troubles, * 
disappointments, jealousies, heart-burnings, and mistakes, there, 
as elsewhere in this imperfect world. Actors are like other people, 
onl}’ brighter and often cleverer in many charming ways, and very 
sensitive. They are also singularly jealous. But where every¬ 
thing is personal, and success is the effect of personality, the indi¬ 
vidual is naturally ever)-^ one’s first thought. Yet, although occa¬ 
sionally sulks there will be ; good humour, kindness of heart, wil¬ 
lingness to do hard work, and to learn, willingness even to help a 
rival though this less often, jollity, freedom from conventionality, 
and when a piece is being well put on, invariable and unflagging 
high spirits, these are the characteristics of amateurs behind the 
scenes. 

The hint of the up country critic that amateurs usually seek 
to amuse themselves rather than their audiences may apply to 
highly subsidized plays in some places. But when the piece has 
to run to pay, amateurs go to work with a business-like intention 
that would make the fortune of many a professional. Subsidies 
engender carelessness, but acting under subsidy is not so far as 
I know the rule in India. On the contrary one of the spurs to 
excellence of the Indian amateur stage, as I have known it, is 
the feeling that if the play be financially unsuccessful some one 
who cannot afford to do so will have to pay the deficiency. 

The lines that stand at the head of this paper were no doubt 
owing to one oversight of the management. There is the critic 
to be considered besides the audience and the players, and in this 
case perhaps the critics had not been conciliated by the 
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A BOAUD OF DTRECTORS, 

The proceedings before a Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons inquiring into the circumstances of the formation of the 
' Deccan Mining Company, have thrown a strong side-light on a v§ry 
weak point in the promotion and management of public Com¬ 
panies having for their object the development of Indian resources. 
The revelations are ot use mainly to India, inasmuch as except in 
the case of an Indian Company, there could hardly have been 
the necessary conditions all tending to the success of one colossal 
blunder. This weak point is the Board of Direction. 

There has been the most remarkable unanimity of omission to 
place blame for the Deccan mining scandal in the proper place, 
and yet the proper place is as clearly introduced by the Com¬ 
mittee as it is possible to frame sentences. 

Newspapers have blamed everybody. They have blamed the 
Nizam’s advisers. They have blamed even Colonel Marshall. 
They have blamed the Hyderabad Residency; the Government 
of India; the Secretary of State and his Council. They have 
blamed individuals among the Concessionaires, and they have 
blamed Mr. George Batten, one of the Directors of the Com¬ 
pany. But the Board of the Company, that body" whom the 
indignant shareholders called shame upon, has escaped as such 
with the lightest of criticism and the slightest of notice. It may 
be that Mr. Watson's personality carries off all the criticism that 
is not centred on Abdul Huq, and that with a passing shot at 
Mr. George Batten the original Board escapes further notice. 
But upon no one other than the three first Directors of the 
Company can the shareholders, or the British public cast any 
lawful blame whatever. H. H. the Nizam has his account to 
settle with Abdul Huq for representing his interests in a way that 
handed over a splendid concession to a Company not possessed 
of the means of working it adequately. The British public in 
geheral and the bona fide shareholders in particular have their 
account to settle with the Company’s on^nal Board of Direction, 
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And it is not a moral question, but a plain matter of business, of 
the exercise of discretion, due care, vigilance, the proper exami¬ 
nation of facts and documents and of the conduct of correspond¬ 
ence. Here it is not primarily if at all a question of clean han^. 
It is a question of efficiency, and it is also a serious question 
whether speculative Indian Companies will ever get efficient 
Boards in London. So that the system of Boards may fail, where 
most needed to protect the public. 

To go a little into particulars. H. H. the Nizam probably 
believes with justice that he has great mineral wealth in his posses¬ 
sions. Diamond mines have been worked of old. Coal is also 
known to exist. Gold is worked in Madras and Mysore close by. 
There may be other minerals but these stand at the head of the 
list, and foremost, because certainly accessible is coal. The State 
constructs a railway branching from the trunk line of the G. J P. and 
Madras railways connecting the east and west coasts at Madras 
and Bombay, with the chief city of the State at Hyderabad. To 
recover the capital sunk the Administration sells this railway 
under a guarantee of interest and with power to extend, to a 
Railway Company. The transaction is completed, and the rail¬ 
way is extended to a district where coal is known to exist. 
The promoters of the Railway Company keep open an alleged 
grievance of not being sufficiently remunerated for this successful 
transaction. Abdul Huq, a state officer, who negociated with 
the promoters on behalf of His Highness the Nizam obtained by 
permission a commission of over /8o,ooo for the railway. His 
London friends while themselves complaining that they had really 
made nothing by it, no doubt congratulated Abdul Huq on the 
better consideration his services had received. He would no doubt 
communicate with them again if circumstances arose. He did. 

His Highness’ Government having placed the railway, now 
went on vinth the mining rights. These if properly worked would 
pay the treasury a handsome royally, would afford traffic for 
the railway, and cheap fuel for its locomotives, and besides 
generally developing the State, decrease if not annihilate the 
railway guaranteed interest. Tlie project was a business-like 
and comprehensive project, worthy of the great minister who 
planned it. Sir Salar Jung, Minister and Regent, must turn in 
his grave at the sequel, and the young Nizam, the chief of the 
most enterprizing State in India, was never more sincerely to be 
pitied in the loss he sustained by the death of the first Indian 
minister of modern times, than in the wreck of the mining rights 
concession, 
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“ T^e best laid plans o* mice and mm gdngaft agleyl' 

There is no doubt that English investors look shyly on an 
Indian enterprize unless guaranteed by the Government of India. 
There are many reasons for this. Indian undertakings do not pay 
often under five or six years, not always then. There is the 
great depreciation of capital due to the falling of silver. There 
is the uncertainty attending management at a great distance. 
There are all the usual terrors to which capital is subject when it 
travels Eastward. There are the Russians, There is the National 
Congress. Financiers in London are unapproachable except by 
means of heavy commissions by way of promotion, and other 
advantages in the Construction account. 

But all these considerations while they tell* heavily against 
a loan of a million or more, do not concern a petty capital of 
/150,000. The Nizam's ministers could have got that much in 
Calcutta, if not in Bombay, if not indeed locally. And the coal 
mines, as experts told them, though incorrectly, could be developed 
on ^150,000 at the low'rate of exchange of silver of the day. 
But they had faith in Abdul Huq and they commissioned him 
to raise a Company that would not only work the coal fields 
which w'as the business Sir Salar Jung no doubt had mainly in 
mind, but also the gold and diamond fields. These enterprizes 
have an effect quite distinct on the investing mind to mere coal. 
Coal, the unpretending useful drudge of railways, factories and the 
household, appeals to a few' w'ho know its worth, but it has 
not the pow'ei on the imagination ol the more general investor, 
such as attaches to diamonds and gold. A clever promoter, as 
distinct from a disinterested state official, w'oiild see this at once, 
and the diamonds and gold w'ere put in, and Abdul Huq went to 
London, wdien as it turned out for the best interests of.the Nizam’s 
dominions, he might m every way have better stayed at home 
and begun with the coal But for good or evil he went to London 
and a modest and safe enterprize requiring perhaps £200,000 
became a brilliant speculation that could carry a million. He had 
the concessions m his pocket. They had been passed by the Go¬ 
vernment of India who would have been very glad to see a million 
of money put into Hyderabad, and had taken all reasonable pre¬ 
cautions to see that if raised it was economically spent. Unfor¬ 
tunately no one seems to have thought of binding Abdul Huq 
explicitly to the amount he was to pay the London financial 
world for raising the capital. There being no direct guarantee 
of interest this promotion money was bound to be heavy: 
£200,000 might well have been expected to be the least the 
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City would look at for the service. But no sum was stated and 
City moderation was hastily assumed. At the same time it was 
laid down that 50,000 was to be the least first issue for the 
coal. The Governments of Hyderabad and India shewed them¬ 
selves aware of the course the financing and development of the 
concern should take. Only they did not know the City: or if 
they knew it, they omifted to safeguard the sale of the conces¬ 
sions against its possible views of adequate remuneration, Abdul 
Huq went to the Council of the Secretary of State. The Council 
approved of the suggestions regarding the opening up of the 
mineral wealth of the Hyderabad State, as the plans had come 
from India. General Strachey has been blamed for the manner and 
matter of the evidence he gave before the Committee, but he was 
quite right in what he said. Only he also committed the error of 
not introducing a minimum capital for working the concern and a 
maximum for promoter’s remuneration into the concession itself. He, 
as he said, trusted Abdul Huq the accredited agent of the Nizam to 
communicate to his Government the terms at which he found he 
could place the concession in the London money market. It 
may be said too that he should have stipulated that the Company 
to be formed to take over the concessions from the concessionaires 
should regularly be placed on the Stock Exchange. A business 
man like General Strache}' must have known that this could do 
no harm, and might by securing some amount of publicity have 
done good. But the stipulation is not a usual one. The decision 
is usually left to the Company itself. 

Abdul Huq unhampered by a maximum clause for cost of 
promotion, or rather a miiiimu'in clause for the amount of bond 
fide working capital to be spent on the entire block of the 
concern as^eventually to be constructed, went to Mr. Watson. 
The concessionaires' terms for promotion so far as is known to 
the public were not communicated explicitly to India. If they 
were, they were not understood. The concessionaires took 
over the concessions for which they paid nothing. They made 
a favour of taking them, because when they had formed a 
company of one million sterling capital, they sold the con¬ 
cessions to the Company for 85000 shares fully paid up of 
a nominal value of '2'85o,ooo to c'^ver their trouble and risk. 
Mr. Watson explains this in his evidence. The Company so 
formed subscribed 50,000 cash and there was at once the whole 
capital fully paid up. With Abdul Huq’s concern in this tran¬ 
saction, and his subsequent dealings in shares I have nothing to 
do. That is a matter for His Highness’ Government whose paid 
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servant he is or was. Whether he also had the right to hand over 
the concessions in his charge without securing an adequate capital 
to work the whole of them without further financing, i$ the ques¬ 
tion, I presume, before the legal advisers of the Hyderabad state. 
If the answer be in the negative, and Abdul Huq is proved to have 
acted ultra vires in not referring to Hyderabad before making his 
terms with the Concessionaires irrevocable, the decision may be 
of great concern to the Company's shareholders. The Nizam's 
representative before the Committee however was careful to say 
that the legal rights of the shareholders should have the utmost 
respect from the Nizam: and there the matter rests for the 
present in the eyes of the outside public. Abdul Huq as the 
Nizam's agent here disappears. He has become a shareholder 
in the new company. He has I hope to give an account of his 
stewardship to the Nizam. 

But what are we to say of a Board ot Direction of a new 
formed company that will pay 85000 fully paid up shares, I do not 
say £850,000 because that would not be correct, the shares at 
the time having no market value, but m of the capital to the 
promoters. The promoters as the Board must have known by 
looking at the share list had themselves subscribed the 50,000 
cash, and for them to lose any part of this money payment 
the stock of the Comjiany must fall very low* indeed. If it fell 
to £2 a share, then the 85000 shares fully paid up plus the 15000 
shares subscribed, the entire stock, would be worth only 
£200,000; but the promoters who at first held the whole stock, 
would even then make ^50,000, less charges, whereas the shares 
might sell much higher in the lirst days of issue of a diamond, 
gold and coal company sponsored by the Government of India. 
On this lowest of grounds the risk was not so great to justify 
so high a price. The value of the shares must have fallen to an 
average of before the promoters sold for them to lose. Did 
the Board really and seriously contemplate that possibility ? 

On the other hand did the Board think so wonderftiUy well 
of the concessions that a Company could afford to pay j^850,ooo 
straight off for them, and then raise such a revenue on 50,000 
working capital, that not only would a dividend be payable on the 
whole million, but a debenture stock be made possible besides. A 
debenture stock there will have to be no doubt. For such an 
expectation as this the Board must have figured to themselves 
the coal mines as paying 50 per cent on their capital account of 
£ 150VO00. That would have been 7 per cent on the whole stock; 
and debentures then could have* been profitably raised at 5 per 
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cent for the extension of the workings to diamonds and ^Id. 
But though coal companies when well financed pay large returns 
in India on the capital put into the field, they do not pay 50 per 
cent. They pay 10 or 12 per cent, the best of them perhaps 
15 per cent. 

Which of these possibilities did the Board think of, or did 
they think at all ? If they thought they must sacrifice 85000 
shares or disappoint the Nizam of his company, that they had 
to issue five bonus shares for every one paid in cash to float the 
concern, they knew very little of the undertaking they were 
directing. The coal mines are an undisputed fact. The coal is said 
on authority to be good, and it is much wanted in a part of the 
country still dependent on importations of English coal, and on 
wood. The directors, had they reflected, must have known they 
could get better terms than to surrender t'(A of their capital with 
all its prospective advantages, and to incur the certainty of a 
debenture debt or a preference stock at ruinous loss to the original 
stock. If they thought no better terms were obtainable their 
duty to their prospective shareholders was not to proceed to 
allotment. 

On the other hand if they thought so well of the concern 
that any price was worth paying for the concession, what becomes 
of the risk run by the concessionaires, j)romoters and the first 
subscribers of the £ 1 50,000 ? 

I have carefully tried to keep away from suggesting the idea 
that the concessionaires, promoters and first subscribers were the 
directors, and to suggest on the contrary that they were quite 
different people acting independently for a company. I have 
written on the latter supposition which is the only right and 
proper one • in effect if not in fact. The directors of a company 
have to initiate and control its finance in accordance with what 
they know of the prospects of the undertaking. They have so 
far to satisfy promoters as to start the Company. These directors 
sacrificed finance altogether either ignorantly to mistaken sym¬ 
pathy with the Nizam's aspirations, or to an extravagant and 
unwarrantable and no less ignorant estimate of the value of 
the concessions. Either they should have stopped altogether, 
or should have made more inquiriei.. By what they did they 
sacrificed the stock in their charge. They proved themselves 
inefficient directors, and it would seem only likely that on those 
grounds shareholders may have a claim on them. 

As the original shareholders were the promoters and they are 
unlikely to complain, the Board* may escape scot free. It is here 
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that if the Company had been put on the stock exclumge the 
blunder might have been avoided. 

The task of pointing out the blame attaching to gentlemen 
trying to do their duty is always unpleasant; but so much unfeir 
obloquy has been heaped on individuals both in India and England 
throughout this unfortunate ajfTair that to shift that obloquy, if 
deserved at all, to the right place becomes a duty. The mpral 
appears to be that a new Limited Company Act is needed for India, 
and that no Company whether intending to operate in British India 
or in native states shall have any status until it has complied with 
its provisions. One provision must be a Board or an office in 
India to allot shares and that shall not proceed to allotment until 
the price to be paid to concessionaires and promoters is published 
to the investing public in the newspapers lor a certain time 
beforehand. And another that a prospectus shall be published 
that will enable a buyer to judge for himself whether the capital 
he is subscribing to is enough at pai value to meet the cost of the 
undertaking. Such an Act would be a hindrance only to bogus 
concerns. It would assure the perlonnance of their duties by 
Boards of Directors. The Indian public debts are subscribed to 
in India itself and there is no reason why Indian companies also 
should not be subscribed to in the Indian presidency towns. Nor 
that in all cases they should not be compelled to publish a full 
prospectus of their intended jiroceedings. 

Ihe additional financial leading strings for Native States 
advised by the Committee will be galling; and they are unneces¬ 
sary while law is able easily to make gentlemen assuming the 
responsibilities of directors do theii duty with some regard to fact, 
decency, and common sense. 


F. BEAUCLERK. 
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TO KATE. 

There is a charm in life's evening 
To turn aside from the busy street 
From the bank and the mart 
And give to the heart 
A glimpse of green meadows sweet. 

Come sweet and linger with me awhile 
Where the voice of the town is still 
Where the streamlet glides 
And the violet hides 
In the dell of a purple hill. 

We will wander beside a silver lake 
By the swift flood of waters in spate 
While the moon-beams glance 
And the wavelets dance 
Their murmur being ever of Kate. 

My Kate's eyes rival the morning sky 

Like the grey dawn of morning their beam 

Her bosom is warm 

With the day god’s chann 

And her voice is the hush of the stream. 


5^. 
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A TRIP TO MAUA'^TTIA'N IN THE BOORA 

DISTRICT. 

Mahasthan, a place famous in the earliest Hindu traditions 
of this part of the country and of interest in later times, as 
having a Mahomedaii shrine of great sanctit}', is situated on the 
west bank of the Karatoya river, about 7 miles to the north of 
Bogra Town. To this spot, the Mahomedans come in honor of 
a Musulmaii saint—Pir Sultan—and the Hindu devotees to per¬ 
form their own religious ablutions and rites; it forms a nucleus 
around which many legends of both Hindu and Mahomedan 
origin has gathered. The jilace however is undoubtedly of Hindu 
origin. In the Padmd Piirdna, Mahasthan on the Karatoya is 
mentioned as a spot of great holiness. Even now, inscriptions 
in Ntigri character, “ Sri Nara Sinha Dasasya, can be seen 
on the tw’o jambs of the entrance-door of the shrine of the 
Mahomedan saint. 

The ruins of Mahasthan are enclosed within an oblong 
mound, rising fiom 15 feet to ^ feet above the level of the 
surrounding country, and measuring about 4,300 feet in length 
from north to south, by about 3,000 feet in breadth. The shrine 
IS situated on a high mound on the south-west comer, and is 
reached from the east by a flight of stairs recently made and 
an old brick-paved circuitous road on the north. 

The most interesting spots within the quadrangular enclosure 
(which at one time was unmistakably a fort) are (j) a mound 
believed to be the ruins of the Palace of Parasuram, said to be the 
last Hindu king of the place and a well near it, called yivat kimd, 
the ''well of life." (2). Sila ghat made ot massive pieces of 
granite and said to have been named after Si/d, the daughter of 
Parasuram, and (3) another mound, said to be the ruins of a 
temple built by Raja Mansing and a well at its foot called 
M&n-kali-ka-kund. 

There are several pieces of stone lying about the place. An 
overseer of the District Board, in cutting a drain at the north-qfist 
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corner came across the remains of a brick-wall resting on solid pieces 
of stone, and during the last rains, a hole appeared on a cart-road 
about the middle of the east side of the fort, in which a large-sized 
stone and a small carved one were visible. There can be no doubt, 
that Mahasthan is a promising field for archaeological exploration. 

In the courtyard of the shrine, there is a naked statue, which 
General Cunningham thinks to be the figure of one of the twenty- 
four Jain pontiffs. There is also the yoni of a Siva lingam —a 
large round-shaped stone with a spout, and also a figure of a 
Nagini holding one of the feet of a statue wliich is broken off. 
General Cunningham collected from Mankali-kund, a number 
of carved bricks and several Icrra-cotta altro-relicvos, .such as are 
always found in the ruins of old Hindu temples. 

As we have stated above, MaJiaslhan is situated on tlie west 
bank of the Karatoya. The river is now a sluggish narrow and 
tortuous stream, fordable for about 8 months in the year. But it 
was once a river of considerable size. In Rennel's map and in 
that of Van-den Brduck, it is marked as a great river but the 
vagaries of the Teesta (Trisrota) have now reduced it to a small 
and meandering stream. In the Skanda Piirana, it is stated that 
the Karatoya used to flood the red land on the west. 

It is a river of great sanctity to the Hindus. In the Maha- 
bharata, it is mentioned as one of the Tirllias (holy places) in 
old India. Lomas Rislii, after describing to Yiulisthira the several 
tirlhas in Rajagriha (in Magadha,) on the Visahi (Gandak) in 
Champa (Bhagulpur) and on the Xanda (Mahanandfi), speaks of 
Karatoya as follows :— 

“Proceeding next to the river Karatoya and fasting there for 
three nights, a man acquireth the merit of the horse-sacrifice. 
Even this js the injunction of the Creator himself." * 

The country on the west of Karatoya was called Paundra, 
in days of yore. Anga, Paundra, ^'anga, Suhma and Kalinga 
formed the five outlying kingdoms of ancient India; and it has 
been all but settled that Paundra Desk extended from the Bhagi- 
rathi on the west and the Karatoya in the East. During the 
Rajasuya Jagna (Imperial assemblage) of Yudisthira, Bhima 
conquered the eastern regions. The description gir en in the 
Mahabharata of Bhim^l’s conquests h-om Magadha to the sea-coast 
is given below : 

“ And accompanied by those monarchs, the son of Pandu 
marched against Giribraja (the capital of Magadha). And bring¬ 
ing the son of Jarasandha under his sway, the hero then marched 


♦ Mahdbh^rat, Vana Parba. Sec. L.XXXV, 
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against Kama (the king of Anga). And having subjugated Kama, 
the mighty hero vanquished the povsrerful kings of the mountain¬ 
ous regions. And the son of Pandu then slew in a fierce en¬ 
counter, the mighty king who dwelt in Modagiri (Monghyr). 
And the Pahdava, then, O king, subjugated in battle, those strong 
and bra^e heroes of fierce prowess, viz .■-—the king Mahaujasa, 
who reigned in Katisika-kachcha and the heroic and mighty 
Vdsudcva, the king of Paundra. And having defeated bcJth 
these monarchs the son of Pritha then attacked the king of 
Vaiiga.”* 

If we follow the travels of the celebrated Chinese traveller, 
Hwen Thsang in 637-638 A. 1 ). we find the kingdoms he passed 
through, mentioned nearly in the same order as given in the 
Mahabharata. 

“ Hwen Tlisang, after crossing the Ganges, to the ancient 
city of Patalipiitra (Patna), proceeded to Budha Gaya and next 
visited the ancient city of Rajagriha (in Magadha) and the great 
monastery of Nalanda, where he studied the Sanskrit language. 
Towards the end of 638, he resumed his easterly route, following 
the course of the Ganges to Modagiri and Champa (capital of Anga). 
On leaving Champa the pilgrim travelled to a place called by him 
Kie-chu-u-khi-lo and crossing the river, he went to Paundra 
Vardhana. Thence he proceeded for 150 miles to the East and 
crossing a great river entered Kamrup.” t 

It will be observed that Bhima taking an easterly route, came 
to Paundra and then proceeded to \'anga which was south-east 
of Paundra, while Hwen Thsang, taking about the same route, 
came to Paundra and then crossed over to Kamrup on the north¬ 
east. 

General Cunningham ctinsiders Mahasthan to be the site ol 
the old capital of Paundra-desh. He at first identified Pubna 
with the capital of Paundra. In liis Ancient Geography of India 
vol I. p. 480 he says 

“ In the spoken dialects, the name would be shortened to 
Pan-bardhan to Pobadhan, from which it is an easy step to 
Pubna or Pabna, as some of the people now pronounce it." 
General Cunningham has himself given up this theor}' as 
untenable. 

Mr. Westraacott, C. S., proposed Bardhan Kuti, 12 miles to 
the north of Mahasthan as the probable representative of Paundra 


* Miibabbarat, Sabh.i Parba, Sec. XXX. 

+ Cunninghdm’& Ancient GeoiJruphy of India, preface. 
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Vardhana but General Cunningham and Mr. Beveridige, CX S., (no 
mean authority) do not agree with Mr. Westmacott. 

As regards Cunningham’s identification of Mahasthan with the 
ancient capital of Paundra, the proof rests, according to him, 
partly on the agreement of the distance and bearing from the 
neighbourhood of Rajmehal and partly on the immediate vicinity 
of Basil Bihar—which is* said to correspond with Hwen Thsang's 
account of a Buddhist monastery called Po-shi~pa, 4 miles to the 
west of the capital. 

It is inherently improbable that the kings of Paundra should 
Innld their capital at the easternmost limits of their kingdom, 
when they had had to fear aggressions more from the west than 
from the east. The so-called proofs are based on the identifica¬ 
tion of Hwen Thsang’s kie^chu-n-kki'lo with kankjole and of his 
po-shi-po with Basil Bihar. 

Now Julicn and Cunningham adopt two ditfeient readings 
ol the word ku-ilm-n-khi-lo. Cunningham goes further and says 
that Hwen Thsang mistook it.tor kic-ku-thit-lo, which is a literal 
transcript o) kankjol. All this is \ery unsatisfactory. Is it not 
possible that ku’-chu-u-khi-Io ot Hwen Thsang is the same as 
kanstki-kaihcha mentioned in the Mahabharat ? Chinese scholarb 
must decide this. 

Then again, it is stated that the Chinese pilgrim proceeded 
from Paundra Vardhana for 150 miles towards the east, crossed a 
great river and then entered Kamnip. It, according, to Cunning¬ 
ham, the Chinese pilgrim jilaccs the capital of Paundra 100 miles 
east ol Kankjole near Rajmehal, then Paundra A’ardhan must 
have c.vteiided towards the east, 150 miles from it to a great 
river. This river must be either the Karatoya or the Brahmaputra. 
Now' Mahasthan is on the Karatoya and is not more than 50 
miles from Ihe old Brahmaputra. 

It seems to us that Panduah about 6 miles to the north of 
Maldah and 20 miles from Gaur has far better claims to be the 
representative of the old capital of Paundra. It is centrically 
situated and contains ruins which are decidedly of Hindu origin. 

It w’as for some time the capital of the Mahomeilan kings and it 
is scarcely likely that the Mahomedan kings should transfer their , 
capitiil from Gour to that place unless it w'as an old cit}'- consisting 
of Hindu temples wdiich they plundered to build their public 
structures. Then again, from Paundrya, it is an easy step to 
Panduah, as the common people are in the habit of dropping r 
in their conversation. Not protending, how'ev^er, to be an archeo¬ 
logist we offer the suggestion for what it is worth. At all events 
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it appears to us, very' probable that Maliasthan^urh formed one 
of the many defences of the Paundra country, guarding it from 
the incursions of the Koch and other aboriginal tribes on the east 
and north. 

Let us now ascertain, as far as possible, who were the kings 
that reigned over this extensive territory. We Inive already seen 
that in the days of the Pandavas—Vasudeva was the king of 
Paundra. He was a Kshatnya and this would go to show that at 
that time, the Aryan immigrants htid already settled thferaselves 
in the country. Among the kings who came to the Imperial 
Assemblage and paid tribute to Yudisthira, wc find the names ol 
the following:— 

“And that great Charioteer, king Bliagadatta of Piagyotisha 
(Kamrup) accompanied by all the MJechha tribes inhabiting the 
marshy regions on the sea-shore and Vasude\ a, the king ol the 
Paiiiidras, &c.''* 

And again ;— 

“The Angas, Vang.is and Paiiiiflras—those good and well-born 
Kslietrias distnbuted into legulai chins and tiaincd to the use ol 
arms, brought tribute unto king Yudisthira.”t 

Wc do not find any further mention of the kings of Paundra 
till we come to the beginning of the seventh centuiy of the 
Christian era, when the celebnttcd Hwen Thsang visited India, 
but his account ol Paundra is veiy meagie. Geneial Cuniiinghani 
says:— 

“ rile pilgiiTTi mentions no king and Ins silence on this point 
may be taken as evidence that Baicndia (Jhnindra) vas m his 
time one ol the dependent jndvinces ol the \ast dominions ol 
Harsha Vardhana ol Kanaip. The king ol the neighbouring country 
ot Kdmrup or Assam, named Bhaskara Vanmna, is iluly noticed 
but as he was certainly tiibutary to Harsa Vardhaii I conclude 
that the intervening province of Bareiidra had been annexed to 
the kingdom of Kanauj.”t 

The next mention of Paundra we find in Raj Tarangini, 
whence vee learn that at the end of the eiglit century, Jayapida, 
Raja of Kashmere (A. D. 779—813) conquered six “ kings of Gaud,” 
one of whom was Jayanta wdiose capital was Paundra.§ 


* Mahabharat, Sabha Parba-Sec. XXXIV, 

+ Mababharat Sabha Paiba. Sec. LI I. 

[ Archasological survey of India Vol. XV, p 112 
ArchtCoIogiuU survey df India Vol XV. p lu, 
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In the middle of the ninth century Devapala of the 1^1 
Dynasty conquered Cauda. 

The inscription on the celebrated Buddal Pillar, (which is 
situated in Man^albari, a village in the District of Dinagepur, 
just on the frontier of the Bogra District and about 5 miles west 
of Jeypurj makes mention of a Brahmin King of Gauda whose 
namq was Darbha pani oV the Sandilya race, and who was con¬ 
quered by Sri Deva Pal. We quote Irom the trajislation of the 
inscription by Wilkins :— 

“ Theie was a Brahmin named Sri Darbha Pani of the San- 
dilj a race whose country, * ^ , Sri Deva Pala rendered tribu¬ 

tary.” 

“ At whose gates stood, scarce visible amongst the vast con¬ 
course of nobles Hocking to his standard from every quarter, Sri 
Dt'va Pala, in expectation of his submission. 

“Whose throne that Prince (i.c,, Sri D(va Pala.)—\y\\o was 
the image of Indra and the dust of whose feet was imjiressed 
with the diadems of sundry potentates, himself ascended with a 
flash of glory, although he had lormerly been wont to offer him 
large sums of pitas, bright as the lunar rays.” 

It is also stated in the Inscription that Kedara Misra the 
grandson of Darbhapani was prime Minister of Sura Pala ; and that 
Gaurava Misra, the son of Kedara Misra, was the prime Minister 
of Sri Narayana Pal. The Pillar was erected by Gaurava Misra. 
The inscription says:—“By him, was recorded here upon this 
lasting column, the superior beauty of whose shaft catcheth the 
eye of the beholder, whose as]nring height is as boundless as Ins 
own ideas which is,ias it were, a stake planted in the breast of A«/ 
(time) and on wfliose top sits Tdrkshya (Garuda) the foe of 
serpents and favourite bird of Hari, the line of his own descent. • 

“ Garuda, like his fame, having w'andered to the extremity of 
the world and descended even into its foundation, was exalted 
here \vith a serpent in his mouth.” 

The pillar, according to Cunningham, was erected about 900 
A.D., so, Darbhapani must have flourished betw'een 800 A.D. and 
900 A.D. The King appears to have been a follower of Vishnu, 
whose favourite bird, overtopped the Pillar. The figure of Garuda, 
however, is now not to be found on it. 

The Pal dynasty reigned in Gour till the middle of tlie 
eleventh century, when Ballal Sen, the King of Vanga, subjugated 
the territory. His successors reigned there till 1198 A.D. when 
Baktiar Khiliji coiKpiered the country. .Ml this is matter of 
history. As we have already staled, Parasuram was perhaps the 
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last Hindu chieftain of Mahasth^n, before it fell into the hands of 
the Mahomedans. 

In the north-western portion of the Bogra District and in the 
Dinagepore District adjoining it—are to be found ruins of places 
which were evidently extensive towns. Ruins of old houses 
and temples abound, from several of v;hich bricks were excavated 
for the Railway. ‘ • 

The Mahomedans conquered Gaurinii98 A.D. and Mahas- 
than must have been occupied soon after. Three coins were found 
in Mahasthan by Mr. O’Donncl C.S., on which the name of 
MAhmud Shah is inscribed. They are dated Hegira 852, 858 and 
862 corresponding to A.D. 1448, 1454, and 1458. Of the three 
coins obtained by General Cunningham one belonged to Jelaluddin 
Mahommed and the othei two to Mahmud I. One of them 
IS dated Hegira 848 (A.D. 1442) and the other A.H. 848. We 
may state here that some gold coins w'ere found in BAmanpani 
near Mahasthan, two of which (obtained by Mr. Beveridge) 
were Gupta coins—one of Chandra Gupta II and the other ol 
Kumara Gupta. 

Raja Man Sing, one of the commanders of Akbar, came to 
Lower Bengal in the year 1589 and remained there for about 17 
years. In the Am-i-Akbari it is stated that he built the fort of 
Sherpur Meercha (called Salimnagar.) It is said that he wanted 
to rebuild the fort at Mahasthan, but fearing the ire of the gods, 
if he gave it a Mahomedan name, and the vengeance of the 
Emperor, if he retained the Hindu name, he relinquished the 
idea and built the fort near Sh^rjnir. The tank and the temple 
in Mahasthan—called Mankali-ka-kund—were probably the work 
of Rslja, Man Sing. 

There is a ruined Mifsjid called Khema Maajid, two miles 
South of Sherpur Town, the inscription in \vhich shows that it 
was built in Hegira 989 (1585 A.D.) during the rejgn of Subadar 
Murddkhan. There aie two slabs of stone in it, about 4^ teet 
by 2| feet, which were originally images of Hindu gods. The gods 
have been turned round and the inscriptions cut on their backs. 
This sort of misappropriation may be seen in several old mosques. 

We now come to speak of the people and their religion. . In 
olden days previous to Aryan conquest, the people were Non- 
Aryan aborigines. In the battle between Vasista and VisM’-a- 
mitra which is said to typify the contest between the priesthood 
and the nobility I'or political supremacy, the Paundras, described 
as Mlechhas, took a part. The legend says that several Mlechha 
tribes came out of Nandini, Vasika’s milch-cow. 
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" From her tail, she brought forth an array of Pahlavas, and 
from her udders of Dravidas and Shakiis, and from her womb, the 
Yavans, and from her dung of Shavars; and from the froth of 
her mouth came out hosts of Paundras and Kiratas, Yavans and 
Singhalas." 

There is no record of the Aryan’s first struggle with the 
people of the land, tlie first sharp collision of Aryan civilization 
with the aboriginal barbarism. During the time of the Pandavas 
we find the Ar3'ans firmly established in the country. There is 
little doubt that the two stocks representing very different stages 
of civilization, thus brought closely and pemianently into contact, 
evolved the mixed castes that people the country. These mixed 
castes and tribes—all began to gravitate towards Brahmanism' 
and man}' of them, as they rose in the scale of civilization 
were absorbed into the Hindu community and thus lost their 
separate identity. The process of Hinduization which is still 
observable among the semi-aboriginal tribes of Lower Bengal, 
was then evidently in full swing. But the higher class Hindus 
always asserted their superiority and established certain social 
barriers between them and the low castes. 

Then came Buddhism with all its levelling tendencies. Driven 
from Aryabarta, where it had had to meet a solid phalanx of 
high religious beliefs, it obtained a fair hearing from the semi- 
Hinduized tribes of Lower Bengal. Buddha addressed himself 
to all classes but he addressed himself to the poor and the degraded 
rather than to the high and the rich. To tpiote from Dr. Hunter, 

'' Driven forth from the Sanskrjt kingdom of Oudh, Buddhism 
conquered for itself the mountains and valleys of the Lower 
Provinces; won the hearts of their semi-aboriginal population ; 
and found shrines or holy cities in every district, from Samath 
(near modem Benares) beyond the northern boundary of Bengal 
Proper, to Jaggarnat, which is washed by the ocean on the ex¬ 
treme south. It consolidated scattered tribes into a powerful 
confederacy, under a religious d^masty (of the Pal Rajahs) which 
waged not unsuccessful war upon the kingdom whence the re¬ 
formation had been expelled and which, in the ruins of Gaur, has 
left monuments of its greatness that neither time nor tl>e change 
in the course of the Ganges can efface."* 

The higher classes, as a body, however did not accept Bud¬ 
dhism. When Hvven Thsang visited the Lower Provinces, he 
observed a conflict that was going on between Buddhism and 


* Annals of Rural Bengal p. 194. 
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Brahminic faith, in their competition for the suffrages of the 
people. It was only when the Pal Dynasty conquered Gaur, that 
Buddhism obtained the upper hand. There are still to be found 
Buddhistic relics in the Bogra District, which neither the in¬ 
tolerance of the Brahmins nor the iconodastic fury of Islam, has 
succeeded altogether to obliterate. In Mahasthan itself, as yet, no 
Buddhistic remains have been found, but the place has not bhen 
explored. Only a few miles off it General Cunningham has 
discovered the remains of a Buddhist monastery in Bhasu Bihar 
and near Khellal (about 16 miles west of Mahasthan) there is a 
small sitting stone figure of Buddha, the broken pedestal of which 
bears a part of the well-known Buddhist formula in mediaeval 
Nagri character, Ye Dhannma hetu prabhava hetu teshan." * 
North of Gaburchaj)a (which i-^ about 4 miles west of Nawab- 
giinj a station on N. B, S. Railway) is a high brick structure 
crowned with the sin me of a Mahornedan hermit. It is believed 
to be the only Buddhist temple extant in these parts. 

It is a curious circumstance that the Buddhist figure near 
Khetlal is found side by side with the images of Brahminical 
gods. General Cunningham describes these figures as follows :— 

First, a female figure Ijnng on a bed with a child beside her 
and two female attendants, one at the head of the bed with a 
Ghaiiri and the other at the foot, shampooing the lady’s feet. 
Above these, there is tiie Imgam and a small figure of Ganesh and 
another small figure; 2nd, a group of Hara-Gauri; and 3rd, a 
fouranned figure of Vishnu with two female attendants carrj’ing 
a lute (Vina) and fly-whisk (Chamar.) 

Tlie first figure, Ciiimingham identifies as Devaki and Krishna. 
But there can be no doubt that the figures represent Uma (Siva's 
wife) her two attendants, Jaya and Bijaya and her soif Kartikeya, 
playing in front of her. The hngam typifies Siva; Ganesh 
is her second son and the third figure possibly represents Narad, 
In the third figure, two female attendants are Saraswati and 
Laksmi. 

These figures indicate the prevalence of worship of Siva and 
Vishnu. In those days, Vishnu was worshipped not as he is 
worshipped now but as Vishnu Chaturbhuj. Several stone images 
of Vishnu are, no doubt, to be found ih the District, but the 
temples are so over grown with jungle that few people care to 
search for them. A very fine figure has however been rescued 
and has been placed in the Bogra Collectorate, 


* Archaiological Survey Vol. XV. P. io2 
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Besides Brahmanism and Buddhaism, there is every reason to 
believe that Jainism once prevailed in this part of the country. 
Hwen Thsanjj noted in Paundra Vardhana about 20 Buddhist 
monasteries containing about 3,000 monks and about 100 Brah- 
minic temples but he went on to say that the gi'eater number of 
the people were Xirgninthas ” who went about naked. It is 
well known that the Jains are divided into two sects—“ Swetkm- 
bars (the white-robed) and the Digambaras (the naked). The 
Digambaras are also called Nirgranthas (/. c. those who have 
relinquished every tie;. The identification by Cunningham of 
a statue in Mahasthan, with one of the twenty-four Jain pontifts 
corroborates the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim. 

On the decline and fall of Buddhism and Jainism, the star of 
Hinduism was again in the ascendant. The people under the old 
.\ryan Kings were Hindus in a fasliion ; the Brahmin ism of the 
Aryans never accomplished a complete subjugation of the masses. 
The Buddhist religion did much to take the pre-Aryan tribes into 
its fold but when Buddhism was driven across the sea, they began 
to oscillate back to Hinduism during the supremacy ol' the Sen 
dynasty. The Hinduism under the Sens, however, did not mani¬ 
fest itself so much in a whole-sale conversion, as in an outburst of 
activity in building temples for the worship of Siva and his dread- 
vrife, a worship, that to some extent, incorporated the spiritual 
Aryan doctrines with the bloody rites of the low castes and thus 
naturally enlisteil the ignorant terrors (jf the mixed populace. 
Parasuram of Maliasthan whom the Brahmin panegyrists in the 
Padma Purkna indentify with ^he sixth incarnation of Vishnu, 
but to whom the local traditions assign a much later date, is said 
to have built a crore of Siva lingas in and around Mahasthan. 

But even Sivaism, pandering, as it did, to the grossest super¬ 
stitions, was too much for the lowest of the low. The}' could 
never get rid of their low origin ; they could not overstep the 
social barriers existing between them and the higher classes ; they 
were unwilling to give up their flesh-eating and liquor-drinking 
propensities. To them Islam, declaring eciuality between man and 
man came as a veritable godsend. It was not to the sword chiefly 
that Mahomedanism owed its success among these low castes. It 
was not exactly from conscientious leligious conviction that they 
embraced the creed of Mahomet. Of these low people—the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water—whom Hinduism had 
barely admitted intg its precincts,' Islam preaching the equality of 
man, quickly obtained a williqg allegiance. It was the faith of 
the conquerors and it offered to these teeming masses of 
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pre-aryan origin who had cc sat for ages abject on the outer¬ 
most pale of Hinduism,’’ a free entrance into genteel society. 
They obtained a more equal social organization and at the same 
time retained their flesh-eating and. liquor-drinking propensities 
by accepting the Mahomedan creed, but they were at first as much 
immersed in superstition as the scmi-Hinduized tribes. Many of 
them would have certainly relapsed into* Hinduism, if they cquld 
—but the initiatory rite of Islam rendered relapse impossible. 
Even now among the low-castes in th< District of Backergunj, 
who have become Christians, several have relapsed into Hinduism 
and are called /irlis (turn-back) but for those who embraced 
Mahomedanism there was no turning back. t)nce a Musulman, 
a Musulman for ever. 

During the present century, there has been some improve¬ 
ment in religious matters among these low-class Mahomedans. 
They have to some extent, purged themselves of grosser forms of 
superstition and have altogether given up drinking. 

x\. K. BOSE. 
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THE COW MOVEMENT. 

Our readers are perhaps aware by this lime what is meant 
by the ‘ Cow Movement/—the subject of the present article. It 
is a movement that has been recently set on foot by Hindus in all 
parts of the country for the protection and preservation of kine— 
especially of diseased and disabled cattle. People ol other reli¬ 
gious persuasions such as Parsis and Christians have in some 
places joined and in an easy way sympathised with the Hindu 
movement. It would be wrong to suppose that this is a religious 
agitation. Those who are acquainted with the true scope and 
object of this new agitation know very well that its leaders are 
actuated by motives other than religious. They have proved by 
carefully collected statistics that in some parts of the country 
agricultural operations have actually come to a standstill in con¬ 
sequence of sheer want of the necessary cattle, and that in all 
respects, for ■want of proper care the bovine species has dege¬ 
nerated throughout the country. It has been therefore deemed 
necessary that some prom]>t an& active steps should be taken to 
prevent what may be called a catastrophe— for in an agricultural 
country likc.InJia the extinction of cattle can only be regarded 
as nothing less than a catastrophe. Such being the real object 
of the present movement, far from finding anything objectionable 
in it, all right-minded Mahomedans and Christians should come 
forward and actively co-operate with its leaders. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose why religious or sectarian considera¬ 
tions should enter into the question at all. It is a matter in which, 
we think, people of all races and religious persuasions living in 
this country, and interested in the general well-being of agricul¬ 
tural India should take an active part. 

. A defence of a movement like this would not have been 
thought necessary a few years ago when the relations between 
Hindus and Mahomedans were happily not so strained as now. 
The economic aspect of the question, on w^hich the agitation 
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seei^is to be based, would have been sufficient to convince every¬ 
body of the necessity of such a movement The immense loss of 
milk and a^cultural agency per se occasioned by the daily 
slaughter of 8817 head of cattle to supply the wants of European 
holdiers and the lower classes of Mahomedaiis would be a suffi¬ 
cient apology m the eye of every right-minded Mahomedan or 
Christian for the existence of such an'agitation. But Unfortu¬ 
nately the times aie changed. Recent circumstances have tended 
to revive race-ammosities between Hindus and Mahomedans 
which had been unheard ot for many a day. It is not our 
present purpose to inquire into the causes which have brought 
about such an undesirable change in men’s feelings. People who 
have watched the pnjgress of recent political events in India 
know them well. It is sufficient to notice the fact that the pre¬ 
sent is not the time when one could expect a Mahomedan to 
heartily sympathise witlr a Hindu even in a movement like the 
present which has not the slightest political or religious tinge 
about it. The present is just the time when even the economic 
aspect of the question, strong as it is, will lose all its value in the 
eyes of the Mahomedaiis. Deeply therefore we regret the fact that 
a movement so important to tlie agricultural welfare of India has 
been set on foot at such a time. Wc think that even the staunchest 
advocate of the movement does not expect that the slaughter ol 
cows should be absolutely stopped in India. 'Die political circum¬ 
stances of the country lorbid such a result. It has to be defended 
by soldiers of whom beef is the staple food. Under such circum¬ 
stances it would be sheer madness to expect that the slaughter of 
cows could be absolutely stopped. The pohrical consequences 
of the present movement again will, we are atiaid, prove to be 
very undesiiable in the long run. Already there is gvery reason 
to think that it is thoioughly well-meant; and even right-minded 
Mahomedaiis and Christians, n disposed to regard it in a favour¬ 
able light, and not blinded by any race consideration or prejudice 
will also be of the same opinion. But as we have already stated, 
circumstances have unfortunately rendered it extremely easy for 
Mahoraedans to look with a jaundiced eye on every movement, 
however well-meant it may be originating with Hindus. It is 
therefore we apprehend that the present movement, innocent 
though It is, will be the cause of further estrangement of feelings 
between Hindus and Mahomedans. The leaders of the move¬ 
ment therefore cannot do better than avoid anything which may 
have the tendency to give it a religious or sectarian look. Preach¬ 
ings in public places, however wetl-meant they may be, may have 
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such a tendency. It is therefore we think the less we have of 
such preachings, the less are the chances of opposition from the 
Mahomedan community. Again, the lower and unintelligent 
classes of Hindus are apt to look upon it as a sort of 'crusade' 
against beef-eating races. This is a danger which has to be guarded 
against. They are not the men to be satisfied with the economic 
reasons of the movement,* but are apt to be easily led away by re¬ 
ligious considerations. Riots may be the consequence. It is there¬ 
fore we say that public preachings on the subject had better be dis¬ 
continued. A wrong impression of the object and scope of the 
movement may at the same time be caused in the minds of the 
officials. We know ahead)' of an instance in which a mistaken 
view of the real object of Go-rakshini sabhas has been actually 
taken by a high official in one of the districts of Behar. This 
widespread movement has already assumed an importance which 
the Government ought not to ignore, and all that we wish is that 
the agitation should be so conducted by its leaders as to secure 
it all chances of success, and that a real reform may be at last 
carried out by Government in this important matter. 

K. L. H. 
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THE PROFESSION OF THE LAW IN BENGAL. 

Law as a science is uncertain, as a profession precarious. 
The time is past when its uncertainty rendered practitioners 
secure in their enjoyment of its benefits: ignorance has disap¬ 
peared except from the remotest corners of society, facilities of 
communication between the principal towns and the interior 
have increased, reducinf^ lonf> distances in a way which not many 
years ago would have been incredible, dependence upon middle-men, 
whose interest it miglit be to foster litigation has considerably 
decreased, and numerous other causes are at work that enable 
people to look after their business in Court more closely than 
before. There is in these days a greater degree of regularity in 
procedure than in old times, and the course of events is more 
correctly foreseen and anticipated ; hence tlie tear of unexpected 
loss does not now so predominate in the minds of litigants as to 
induce them to make offers of munificent donations and presents 
in exchange tor promises of success on the termination of suits. 
That day when the fees of a iileader came m ('art-loads is gone : 
It is a story now told of fabulous interest to the youthful beginner 
in legal practice. 

The country has improved but not the busincsis of lawyers. 
The rights to land and other immovable properties have become 
clearly defined and indicated, the mutual relations of traders and 
merchants have become pretty fully known to those concerned, 
so as not to require them in most cases to have recourse to law 
for their settlement; that class therefore whose maintenance is 
derived from disputes and wrong-doing is in an awful predica¬ 
ment. Nor is a Ciiuse wanting in its very number to give rise to 
uneasy thoughts regarding the destiny that awaits it in the future. 
With the necessity for legal aid becoming less and less urgent, and 
the practitioners crow'ding the aisles and pathways of the Courts 
and their compounds, outnumbering by odds the suitors, their 
witnesses and their friends all together, a question arises : how to 
dispose of the lawyers. • 
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The legal practitioners are of .diiferent grddes: the advocates, 
vakils, and attornies, the pleaders of the higher and lower grades 
and the mukhtears. The advocate has got a monopoly of busi¬ 
ness on the original side of the High Court. The vakil conducts 
appeals on the appellate side, and the attorney instructs the 
advocate. All the three, however may appearand plead in all 
coufts subordinate to the High Court and before the Revenue 
Courts. The Higher grade pleader practises in the District Courts 
and all lower Courts, while the lower grade practitioner is con¬ 
fined to the latter. The mukhtear acts and has liberty to appear 
in all criminal cases in the District and also in certain civil matters. 
There is besides a section of practitioners called the Committee¬ 
men, who may appear, plead and act in the same way as higher 
grade pleaders. 

The justification for the system of having two fonns of 
examination for the same purpose, viz., that of recruiting the 
bar of the District Courts, is to be looked for, in the wants of the 
community; and therefore whatever reasons there might be in 
]iast years for continuing the committee examination, now that 
graduates are plentiful as blackberries, and every year coming out 
of the Senate House gates by hundreds, it does not appear desir¬ 
able that a class of practitioners with lesser position in the Uni¬ 
versity should be allowed to be in the field with them. In one way, 
no doubt, the Committee examination recommended itself to the 
authorities as useful by reason of its enabling a number of people 
to practise a profession and earn their livelihood; but that is as 
much a duty of the state, as to preserve a balance of justice in 
favour of men who have to arrive at the same goal by another and 
more tedious and circuitous route. When B.L.’s were allowed 
directly to join the Higli Court, there was no special occasion for 
this remark; the Committee-men might be a class specially 
intended for the higher grade. But the High Court has by a very 
judicious rule, disabled young men of no experience of the world, 
only with their knowledge of books, to enter into its arena, and 
has required them to undergo a process of training as articled 
clerks to pleaders, or to practise for a time in some District Court. 
The B. L.'s therefore, and the Committee-men are put on the same 
footing, and the objection to this arises not only upon the general 
considerations of justice to classes, but upon the much broader 
ground of discouraging scholastic education, for one of the great 
incentives to it being the prospect of being qualified for an honor¬ 
able profession, few candidate^ for law examinations would take 
the trouble of undergoing the harrowing process of the Univer- 
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sity, tQ attain the object, when without this it was equally possible 
for them to succeed; the list of candidates for the Committee 
Examinations is proof of the preponderance of this feeling. 
Therefore it seems that the conimunitj>^ requires that the Com¬ 
mittee-men should be confined to the Moonsiff’s Courts and the 
criminal Courts below the Sessions Courts of the District, unless 
it be thought wiser to abolish the class altogether. 

The Mukhtears are a very useful body of men, and so are 
the Revenue agents. The Mukhtears appear, plead, and act in 
the Criminal Courts of the coimtr}% and m certain matters in the 
civil courts as well. It is a question worthy of consideration, 
now that the mukhtears are required to have passed the Entrance 
Examination of the University, and are men possessing some 
knowledge of the English language, whether their status ought 
not to be raised by the action and encouragement of mofussil 
tribunals. They are unfortunately in the bad graces of even 
the ])ublic, and are as a body looked upon with a keen eye 
both by those for whom they have to do business, and by 
those with whom their business lies. This is an invidious 
and most unenviable position indeed, although it must be 
axlmittcd on all hands that even under present circumstances 
there are among them men who would do honor to the rank of 
pleaders of the District Courts. Probably it would be a relief to 
pleaders if it were ruled that their instructions must be derived 
from these trained men, whose services on the one hand are so 
acceptable, and may, on the other, be secured on the outlay of 
only a small sum of money. 4 might probably be considered 
desirable to allow the mukhtears who pass in the first grade or who 
enjoy a higher position in practice than the rest, to act in the 
High Court also. There is not the slightest doubt that business 
will be expedited and the public relieved. 

One other benefit will be the result of this course, and that 
of a reforming character: the touters who crowd in the precincts 
of the Law Courts, and whom the Judges have often endeavoured 
to discourage in their objectionable work, but not very success¬ 
fully, will find in the recognized and responsible body of mukh¬ 
tears adversaries too strong to cope against in their struggle for 
existence. The touters will disappear; and the main cause of 
their existence being the support they get in their practices and that 
support becoming unsteady and insecure, the moment the mukh¬ 
tears begin to work in righ.t earnest, the abuse will decidedly be 
reduced to a minimum, The mukhtears will not in all probability, 
by reason of the lownes^ of their own fees, be able to lend liie 
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touterb such help as would sustain them and induce them to con¬ 
tinue in their business. 

But is it desirable to maintain the rule that mukhtears may 
jilead in the Sessions Courts ? As a matter of fact it is seldom 
that we find them actually conducting cases in such Court, except 
in the most backward districts of the country. The Sessions 
CcKirt is presided over by an officer of experience and learning 
who probably would not like to be hampered in the trial with 
the rather too zealous help of this class of practitioners in the 
conduct of the proceedings, but the pleader no doubt would 
derive a great deal of help by being able to receive instructions 
from a qualified gentleman, and much of his time would be saved 
and employed to useful purposes in a case, if he has not to talk 
and jabber on with his client and his inen, in trying to understand 
his real position in the prosecution and explaining to them what 
would be the best course to adopt under the real ciicuinstances 
which appear to him so important, but to his client things of no 
moment, which could be got over or explained away, il only the 
pleader had the tact he thinks indispensable in such a being. In 
criminal cases, in which instructions have often to be taken from 
the client in jail or the Police lock-up, it is clear that it is exceed¬ 
ingly desirable that a pleader should be instructed by a mukhtear. 
This would increase the business of the mukhtear and would be 
also rccommendable on the ground of facility, cheapness and 
convenience. 

It may be pointed out as fatal to the proposition in lavour of 
establishing a rule of practice that the pleaders should in all cases 
receive instructions through mukhtears, that the cost of litigation 
would increase ; but it w ould require only a moment's reflection 
to see that as a general rule getting business done by mukhtears 
would be cheaper than getting the same done by pleaders, and as 
the mukhtears have already pennission to act in civil Courts in 
certain matters detailed in the rules framed in February 1882, by 
the High Court under the Legal Practitioner’s Act, it does not 
seem compatible with reason that they should be obliged to 
compete with pleaders in reference to those items of business. 
Let a pleader be a pleader and a mukhtear a mukhtear ; the status 
•of both will rise, and the public wdl’ get the best professional aid 
for the least amount of fee. 

The Vakeels of the High Court have a positive grievance ; 
and it is not merely for that, but-for other and very grave reasons 
that the subject requires consideration. It is known perhaps to 
all that the Vakeels, are not "allowed to practise on the original 
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side of the Court, neither in civil nor in criminal cases. What¬ 
ever objections there may be to the Vakeels practising on the civil 
side of the Court,—and perhaps under the present state of things 
a great deal might be said against the proposition—^in respect of 
the latter, however, there does not seem to be any reason, other 
than the mere bar of the law and practice, why the Vakeels should 
not be allowed to defend persons committed for trial, when 
even raukhtears enjoy the right to do so all over the Province 
outside the forbidden area. Is tlie life or liberty of a man of less 
consequence beyond the Mahratta ditch than within it ? If not 
why allow the Vakeels, the pleaders and the mukhtears even, a 
host of incompetent pettifoggers to play with the law and people’s 
rights there ? Otherwise making due allowances for all surround¬ 
ing circumstances, why not allow the Vakeels and attornies who 
are qualified as vakeels, to appear, plead and act in the Sessions 
Court of the Presidency? Would not the public find this a beneficent 
concession ? Case after case might be cited to shew that poor peo¬ 
ple who were unable to retain attorney and counsel to defend, 
could not by reason of their inability to impress upon the Court 
the circumstances favourable to them, were either convicted when 
they should have been acquitted, or sentenced upon graver 
charges when they should have been punished upon the lesser 
sections of the criminal law. And what is the probability in the 
matter—the very fact of the legislature providing a machinery for 
the defence, not to speak of the prosecution, is argument in proof 
of the absolute necessity of such machinery being workable, if it 
is to be of any use. Tell a prisoyer that he may defend himself 
if he chooses, and arrange that he may not be able to do so—this 
is scandalous, unjust and indefensible. Besides, why should even 
he who may have the means be compelled to expend more money 
in the Presidency in conducting his case through the Sessions 
Court than he would have to lay out for the same purpose in the 
Mofussil ? It ought always to be within the discretion of a man 
to engage the services of particular practitioners, but that ought 
not to be a matter of compulsion, so long as it can be helped. 

Next there is the civil side of the Court to be considered in 
relation to the profession. The middle class and poorer people 
of Calcutta are laboring, why groaning under a heavy load of 
woe by reason of the denial to them of the rights and liberties 
to which they certainly are justly entitled, namely, that they 
should be allowed to have their differences settled by some com¬ 
petent Civil Court. The Calcutta Small Cause Court, like its sister 
Courts of Madras and Bornbay, has by its constitution no juris- 
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diction over veiy important classes of cases ©numerated in the 
Act establishing it, and the High Courtis beyond the reach of most 
people, by reason of the enormity of the costs incurred in the 
trial of cases there; practically therefore the remedy is not 
available to cure the disease, which is a far worse state of things 
than no remedy at all, as in that case no hopes would be encour¬ 
aged, and no disappointment caused. This subject has so often 
been discussed that it is hardly necessary to say more than to 
indicate that a civil court with jurisdiction to try cases up* to 
Rs. 10,000 in value ought to be established in Calcutta, where the 
vakeels may be permitted to plead and where the procedure will 
be 4 :he same as that in the District Courts in the Mofussil, if not 
simpler. It is hkeh’^ that the advocates will raise a violent oppo¬ 
sition to this proposal if it comes on for consideration before the 
Chief Justice, the Government or the Legislature; but there is 
one reply to it more than any other that the wants of the public 
ought to be alleviated first, and those of the gentlemen of the 
long robe afterwards. 

It seems therefore necessary that the Legal Practitioners’ Act 
and the Civil Procedure Code should be amended so as to bring 
about the desired results, and that the rules of the High Court 
regarding the examination of candidates for the pleadorship exa¬ 
mination be rescinded in view of the discontinuance of the Com¬ 
mittee examination, and a special Act be passed for the establish¬ 
ment of a Civil Court in the Presidency, and the powers conferred 
upon the High Court for calling vakeels to the bar of the original 
side in so far as they may be enabled to appear in the Sessions 
Court, be liberally exerted to relieve the friendless prisoner in the 
dock. There was at one time a proposition to enrol some of the 
leading Vakeels of llie High Court as Advocates, but nothing seems 
to have come of it, and the idea has been allowed to die away. 
The objection of the barristers to the proposed course would be 
great, and probably there is some justice in their disinclination to 
submit to interlerence in the matter wholesale; but the liberty 
of a poor citizen being as valuable as that of a rich neighbour, 
there does not seem to be any cogent reason in favour 
. of disallowing vakeels to appear and defend their fellow subjects, 
in the Court of Session. The dis(jUalification of vakeels to do 
either attorney’s or barrister's business on the Original Side, in the 
face of the permission granted to attornies of a certain standing 
and barristers to do their business in all. courts, does not appear 
to be fair, whereas the necessity imposed upon the people of 
Calcutta to come to the original side of the Court for the redress 
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of thwr grievances, is culpable and oppressive. Public discussion 
is going on in England—^and it has found its %vay into India also— 
as to the desirability of getting about a fusion of the professions, 
with a view to reduce the expenses of litigation. In Calcutta and 
the other Presidency towns, some doubt is justly entertained re> 
garding the feasibility of the proposition, and it is a mattei for 
thought and reflection whether the combination of the business 
of the advocate and of the attorney in the same person will 
not result generally in lowering the prestige of the bar and prevent¬ 
ing men of broad calibre from joining the profession. This certainly 
may to some extent be obviated by making it optional with a 
barrister to do attorney's work, and not allowing the attorney to 
appear in Court as a barrister; but this would meet the evil only 
half-way, whereas the inconvenience felt in going through one’s 
business would be incalculable. The proposition, however, for the 
establishment of a Presidency Civil Court is complete in its charac¬ 
ter and operation, and the eifect desired is sure of attainment. 
The legal profession—and more specially among them the junior 
barrister—will be benefited, and the public, to say the least of it, 
will be simply relieved. The cries and sobs of the poor, the 
wailings of the destitute, will cease, and the Government of Her 
Majesty will have the blessings of unbeffiended widows and infants 
heaped upon it, to secure further prosperity and welfare. 


BHARADWAJA. 
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A CKNO WLEDGMENTS, 

Hindu Philosophy popularly /explained. The Heterodox Systems, 
—by Ram Chandra Bose, A.M.,—Author of “ The Truth 
of Christianity” “ Brahmoism” ^c. Published at the 
Methodist Publishing House, 6 , Waterloo Street, Calcutta. 

This is a popular treatise on Hindu Theology as propounded 
by the different schools in India. The author, who has already 
established a high reputation in the world of letters, is a zealous 
and devout Christian, and the work is written professedly from a 
Christian stand-point. In the preface the author says :— 

“ I have to add that my object in these publications is two-fold, to 
counteract the growing tendency of the educated intellect of the country to 
an exaggerated admiration of Oriental thought, and to place within reach of 
my fellow-laborers in the Lord such books of reference as may help them in 
the prosecution of their work ” 

f 

A large portion of the book treats of Buddhism and the 
modern Theosophist propagators and professors of that ancient 
creed. Out* of the thirteen chapters into which me book is 
divided no less than five are devoted to this subject, the rest treat¬ 
ing of “the characteristics of heterodox philosophy in India," 
“Jainism,” “the Charvaka system,” “the Theism of reaction," 
“Kabir and his creed," “Nanak, his successors and his creed." 
The author has waged open and uncompromising war against 
Buddhism, especially as it is taught by the Theosophists. He has 
ably met the arguments advanced by Mr. Sinnett in his “ Esoteric 
Buddhism." There are, however, a few passages in the book which 
have somewhat taken us by surprise. We do not pretend to a 
thorough knowledge of the doctrines of Buddha, but we have 
always believed that the ground-work of the religion founded by 
him is the well-known doctrine of ahinsa paramo dharma or 
doing harm to no creature, whicTh the preacher spared no pains to 
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inculcate as well by his life as by his teachings. But the author 
writes:— 

“ Once only we rend of his (Buddha’s) having partaken somewhat freely 
of a dish of pork and his death is said to have been hastened by what to a 
Hindu would scarcely be forbidden food, as the flesh was that of a wild boar, 
not of a filthy pig.” ^ , 

« 

One more extract from this interesting work and we have 
done. Mr. Bose sums up the character of Buddha in the follow¬ 
ing words which will at once give an idea of his Views on the 
subject, as well as of the terse i)ut gi accfiil and lucid style in which 
he writes:— 


“That Buddha was a grand personiiity, perhaps the gr.tndcst raised m 
an atmosphere of imperfect knowledge and erroneous view s, is readily admit* 
ted. But far from being a stainless example of moral perfection he was an 
example of defective moral consciousness, of one-sided development and mo¬ 
nastic v fue ; .md him we cannot help discerning an intellect majestic, but 
by no means sufficiently well-balanced, a spirit lofty, but not thoroughly eman¬ 
cipated from prevailing error, a heart inclined to some maxims of moral 
rectitude but separated from the vital principal of all true moiality, and a 
character grand indeed in some respects, but sadly mutilated. And so far as a 
union of the varied elements of a well-balanced, ot fully developed moral 
character is concerned, the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he !” 

We would recommend this intcrebting volume to our educat¬ 
ed countrymen. It will fully repay peiiibal and will give them 
an opportunity of learning what the other side has got to say on 
the religious tpiestions which are now exercising the minds of the 
native public. The book is very neatly got up, the paper and 
type being excellent. 


Bijoy Chandy —an hid an talc, by H, Dutt,—A iithor of " The 
Librar'< of Anecdotes," “ Child’s History of Indiaf Pub^ 
lished by II. C. Dutt and Co., So Sitaram Glioses Street. 

This is a novelette somewhat resembling the English two¬ 
penny novels which are to be met with everywhere. It narrates 
the romantic adventures of the hero Bijoy Chand who kills a tigejr 
“with a mighty blow of his stalwart arm," and thus saves a 
Rajah’s lovely daughter whom he afterwards loves. The princess 
is subsequently carried off by the Sonthals, and is rescued by her 
lover after many hairbreadth escapes and thrilling adventures. 
The gallant Bijoy Chand, who ultimately proves to be Kumai* 
Bijoy Sing of Bishcngurh, succeeds* in winning the lady of his lov», 
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and the book concludes with the nuptials of the happy lovers. 
The story is told in a plain and simple style and ought to find 
favour with the young. 

TIte Library of Anecdotes ^—by H, Dutl .—This little pamphlet 
also comes from the pen'of H. Dutt the author of the novelette 
noticed above. It is a collection of short, interesting and in¬ 
structive anecdotes, especially intended for the young. Some 
of these seem to be^ original and the rest are extracts from 
different books. The author thinks that “this little book can 
very well be introduced in our schools," and we think so too, but 
there are some defects which must be remedied before this can be 
done. The following extracts will shew what we mean :— 

“ He then entered into conversation with the farmer, asking him several 
questions about his family, how many children and what was the age of each. 
His lordship then went into another room and on re-entering, gave the farmer 
a cheque for Rs. 120, saying, * Take care of this and when your eldest son 
shall become of age, present it to him, and tell him the occasion which pro¬ 
duced it.' 

“This cup of water, so trifle in itself saved his life and he was thankful. 
A few nights after, when the terrible massacre began, the school, in which our 
young ladies were boarders, were attacked and every one save the young 
English lady, was inassacted.” 




NEW SERIES. 


Nr). 10 . —OrTOBER 1888 . 

ANGLO-INDIAN SOCIAL LIFE DURING THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

The study of eighteenth century manners possesses attrac¬ 
tions for minds of widely diiferent calibres. Sonie there are who 
love to compare the civilisation of our own da)-, with its infinite 
appliances for embellishing life and abridging human toil, with the 
simplicity of the suiTOundings in which our ancestors were content 
to dwell. This self-complacence is apt to be disturbed by a closer 
acquaintance with the history of the epoch which is divided from 
our own by the great gulf of the French Revolution; and a 
glance at the high-bred featureij which grace the canvasses ol' 
Reynolds and Gainsborough inspires uncomfortable doubts as to 
the universal application of Darwinian theories. To the smaller 
class which can appraise the mechanical arts and merchandize of 
these latter days at their true value the peculiar charm of the 
eighteenth century lies in the fact that, wh’^e near us chrono¬ 
logically, it is immeasurably distant in spirit. There are still 
amongst us those who have seen and conversed with survivors of 
the vanished age; and, thanks to the love of letters cherished by 
our ajncestors, we are able to clothe its dead bones with vigorous 
life. On the other hand it is scarcely an exaggeration to affirm that 
Cicero and Horace had more in common with ourselves than the 
men who listened awestruck to Johnson’s rolling apophthegms, or 
basked in the light of Devonshire’s bewitching eyes. If tlie home- 
staying Briton of the eighteenth century is an interesting study to 
his descendants, not less so are his contemporaries to whose efforts 
we owe the foundation of our Indian empire. Lord Erskine, indeed, 
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declared, that they brought the knavery, as well as the strength 
of civilization to bear on the congeries of races, amongst wlwmi 
their lot was cast. The reproach is not undeserved; but it should 
be remembered, that they were plunged at an age, when habits 
and principles arc still unformed, into a medium charged with 
temptation and giving thp freest play to degrading impulses.' But 
for-the saving virtues of their stock, they must have sunk to 'the 
level of their predecessors, who found it an easier task to conquer 
India than* to avoid the insidious influences which victory brought 
in its train. Facts which shed a light upon the lives of men 
such as these possess a peculiar interest to their successors ; but 
unhappily for the student of human nature, such details are 
by no means abundant. In the pages of Orme and a host of 
minor chroniclers the course of public events may be laboriously 
followed. Every crisis of Indian affairs produced its crop of 
pamphlets which handled the situation with vigour and acrimony. 
Native laws and archaeology were studied in a desultory fashion 
by a coterie which clustered round Sir William Jones. But 
poetry and fiction were untrodden fields, and the periodical 
])ress in its veriest infancy. Anglo-Indians of the day were, 
in fact, too deeply engrossed in the congenial task of shaking 
the pagoda-tree, still bending beneath its golden fruit, to find 
leisure for that which they were wont to style “ belles lettres.” 
“The libraries,” writes the future Lord Teignmouth in 1771 
“ brought out by the captains and mates of Indiamen into 
the country for sale, though very voluminous, consist mostly of 
novels, and such books as are tqrmed by the London shopkeepers 
‘ light summer reading,' and such as are sent at stated seasons 
in large cargoes tt) ‘ Bath ’ ‘ I'unbridge Wells' and such places. 
Their surplus energy diverted from legitimate outlets, found vent, 
in base intrigue, and foul invective. Mr, Barwell, the typical nabob 
of English comedy, is declared by a colleague in council, to 
possess “ all the bad qualities, common to the climate and country 

of which he is m e\'ery sense a native.He is rapacious 

without industry, ambitious without an exertion of his faculties 
or steady ap])lication to affairs.” Sir Eyre Coote, whose services 
to his country found, record in Westminster Abbey, was, if we 

may believe Sir P. Francis, “ an abandoned scoundrel of. 

a character, to which, your English ideas of dirt and meanness do 
not reach.” Even here it excites execration and contempt. Such 
flowers of rhetoric could only flourish in a soil teeming with mor¬ 
bid influences; and the keynote to the intellectual barrenness of 
this strange epoch, is to be found in the effects of climate, aggra- 
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vatcd by social usages, incompatible with bodily and mental 
vigour. The lower Provinces of Bengal albeit the cradle of a 
world-shadowing empire, are for nine months of the year, cursed 
with the temperature of a superheated green house, yet 'when 
John Shore landed in 1767, he found the future City of Palaces, 
an ill-built congeries of houses, few of which were furnished With 
Venetian blinds, or glass windows. Solid shutters and rattan cane- 
work like that which now adorns the seats of our chairs was all 
that intervened between the scort'hiug sun, and the effluvia from 
countless festering rivers. “It is impossible” writes Sir W. W, 
Hunter, in a very interesting disquisition on “ India graves ” con¬ 
tributed to the Calcutta Englishman, “ to restrain some retro¬ 
spective pity, for the inmates of tliese squalid tenements, for their 
hard, hot lives, mitigated by none of the alleviations which have 
become necessary to us, with few^ if any verandahs or lofty 
ceilings, without punkahs, without ice, without the possibility 
of change to the hills, or any lespite to their exile by \isits 
home. At the trial of Xuncoomar in 1775, the judges of the 
High Court retired 3 or 4 limes a day to shift their linen, 
and Calcutta was for long taken to be a corruption of Golgotha, 
a place of skulls. The mental stagnation of a community given 
to arrack, punch, and heavy dinner in the heat of the tropical 
day, destitute of the external interest, wdiich the telegraph 
and the press now bring to us every morning, and depend¬ 
ant, for their news from England, on 3 or 4 shipments a year> 
produced a tii'dium vitcp even harder to bear.” It affected tlie 
Ijrass-browed Francis himself, who declaims against “ the waste 
of spirits in this cursed country a disease unconquerable- -a 
misery unutterable.” The intense vitality ol our lacb sufficed to 
render such lives as these, Iriiilful 111 w'orks which are a rich in¬ 
heritance to us, their successors. But it were vain to look for the 
philosophic spirit or the play of fancy, in conditions so deadly to 
the intellectual faculties. Hence, the materials for a feithfiil 
picture of Anglo-Indian life in the i8th centuiy are lamentabl}’- 
detective, and the student must console himself for the absence 
of such aids to research as Mr. l.ecky found ready to his hand 
in sweet profusion, by a devotion to works, intended by their 
authors for very different purposes than those of memoires pour 
servir. Amongst these waifs of literature, is a very rare guide 
book, entitled the “East India'vade mecum” published in 1810 
by a Captain Thomas Williamson, who had already given to the 
world, a portentous tome on the “ Wild sports of the East.” The 
gallant writer retired from the service 'at least a decade carliei, 
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so that the society to which he introduces young gentlemen 
destined to an Indian career, is that of the eighteenth century, 
unniHled as yet by the modern spirit. His knowledge of Anglo- 
Indian life in its material aspects is regularly minute, albeit ex¬ 
pressed with intolerable jprolixity and want of method. Thanks 
to tiiis guide, philosopher and friend, and to the side lights thrown 
upon the manners t)f the epoch by selections from the Calcutta 
(jcUicttes published under the auspices of Government, we are 
able to follow the new-comer in Bengal circ. 1790 through the 
Aavied experiences which awaited him. The Civil Service in 
those early days was closely preserved for the relations and con¬ 
nections of directors, and a youth who had been fortunate enough 
U) secure a writersnip — for which we learn incidentally that /3000 
was commonly paid by way of douceur—found himself on arrival, 
among old family friends, who vied with each other in offering 
him the splendid hospitality for whicli these primitive times were 
famous. Nor had the aspirant to military fame, any reason for 
anxiety as to his immediate future. He had but to present himself 
at the office of the Town Major at Fort William, to receive an 
order of admission into the Cadet corps at Baraset, 12 or 14 miles 
from the capital. But the )'^oung " interlopers ” as all Europeans 
beyond the sacred pale of the services were styled frequently 
began life under far less favourable circumstances. On leaving 
the shelter of the ‘ Indiaman ’ which had been his home, for half 
the preceding year, he was generally accosted by one of those 
hangers-on known as “ Ramzapi ”—(born during the Mahom- 
medan Lent) who attracted notice by repeated salaams and 
the tender of an umbrella. But \Aoe betide the confiding 
youth who® accepted the services of these domestic plagues 1 
He was inducted to some low punch-house where he was mulcted 
in a guinea and a half a day for the use of the worst inn's worst 
room with board to match. Nor was this all: for these taverns 
were the resort of the offscourings of the Port; and the unhappy 
stranger was tolerably sure to be dragged into a drunken brawl 
ending in an appearance at the Police court and social ruin. If 
well advised, he wended his way to tiie nearest European shop, 
the proprietor of which was^ ready, for a consideration, to post 
him up on Calcutta ways. These establishments played an im- 
]witant part in the social life of the period. They' consisted of 
suites of spacious rooms with Warehouses, or godowns attached, 
displaying an infinite variety of wines, liquors, grocery, glass, tin, 
copper, crockery, firearms, sta'tioner}', clothing, ironmongerj*- Jtnd 
books e-cen, all to be had at prices ranging from 30 to 300 per 
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coot; in the “ salt water invoices.” For all had been imported by 
the officers of Indiamen, a ■ share of whose emoluments was 
derived from cargo-space allotted to them in proportion to their 
rank. Sales were, in the first instance, effected in the auction- 
room which was a happy hunting ground to Calcutta ladies in 
search of new sensiitions and shopkeepers ever ready to ♦take 
advantage of gluts in the market. A novice’s next care would be 
to procure house accommodation—a matter of no small difficulty. 
For hotels, in the modern sense of the. word, were unknown; 
boarding houses still in the womb of futurity; and furnished 
lodgings not to be had at any price. A house must be hired and 
rents were then, as now, exorbitantly high. Sir John Shore, 
when Member of Warren Hastings’s Supreme Council, paid 
^100 per mensem for the suburban residence of a native magnate 
and as much was gladly^given for less spacious quarters more 
centrally situated. Recourse must again be had to the friendly 
tradesman, a deposit made to cover the first month’s rent, and in 
a few hours a modest tenement was generally available. 

The ordinary town-house was brick-built: and so well did 
those old masons know their work that the demolition of eigh¬ 
teenth century structures requires the intervention of gunpowder. 
The old Fort of Calcutta, built in 1730, bade defiance to the 32 tb. 
shot of brave Admiral Watson rained against its western face 
during the siege of 1757. 

A quarter of a century later the stalwart arms of a European 
regiment aided by crowbars ai\d tackle were powerless to loosen 
the iron bars ol the windows pierced in the Company’s cloth ware¬ 
houses gutted by a conflaguition. The roof was flat, and support¬ 
ed by gigantic beams of teak from Burniuli costing*3 shillings per 
foot, or salwood brought down b}' river from the vast forests that 
fringed the Himalayas. 

The general plan comprised a central hall, flanked by smaller 
rooms, and though built in two stories, the apartments in the 
upper floor were alone inhabited. Palanquins, gigs, and household 
stores filled the spacious basement, rendered damp and unhealthy 
by the miasma irom the morasses which surrounded the capital. 
A broad verandah was a common adjunct on the southern side, 
andaftbrdedameans of moderate exercise during the rainy season. 
This verandah, and the dwelling rooms were lofty enough, but 
the halls were carried up many feet above the tops of the squat doors 
and windows, forming a trap to confine the heated air. * The 
floors, always of cement, were covered with beautifully fine rush- 
matting, or, in the case ol the wealthier classes, witli splendid 
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silk carpets from Persia and the Upper Provinces. Towards th# 
close of the century, Venetian blinds painted green became uii** 
versal and glass windows opening French-fashion came into pretty 
general use. The prices of glass imported from England varied 
of course with the size: panes of 8 inches by n, costing 2 shillings 
each/ and those of 20 inches by 30, 6 shillings. The doors exter¬ 
nally were panelled and provided with handsome brass mountings 
and morticed locks, but their place was taken in the interior of 
the building by thick cotton curtains termed purdahs. 

The main edifice was surmounted by others of a lower eleva¬ 
tion, which served as kitchens, stables, storehouses, servants' quar¬ 
ters and zenanas. The cost of erecting a tenement suitable for a 
European family was not less than £2000, and a new-comer would 
certainly not secure a local habitation of any sort for less than £1^ 
per mensem. This rent would give him bare walls without fittings 
of any sort, but cargoes of furniture, packed in numbered pieces 
were continually arriving, and very tolerable imitations were turn¬ 
ed out by European and native joiners, established in the town. 
The stranger had but to visit the auction warehouses, and those 
attached to the principal shops, to render 3 or 4 rooms habitable 
at a total cost of about £yo. Plate and bedding had been provided 
in his outfit, but a year’s supply of wines, spirits, and groceries 
would stand him in at least £600. His next step was the engage¬ 
ment of a staff of domestics, and here would begin an acquaint¬ 
ance with the iron-bound caste system, which still compels a need¬ 
less division of labour, and an undue multiplication of offices. The 
Khitmutgart or table servant, stood first in order of importance. 
His duty w'as to lay the breakfast table, dispensing tea from a side¬ 
board, and wait during meals, When his master dined out, he was 
preceded by his khitniutgar who stood behind his chair, changed 
his plate, and fanned him with a miniature punkah. Khitmutgars 
w’cre paid at the rate of 10 s. to monthly, inclusive. The aver¬ 
age, 16 s. per mensem, nearly approaches the modern standard. 
Next in rank came the Abdar, whose functions consisted in cooling 
liquors for his master’s use, by agitating them, enclosed in a flask, 
in a large pewter cylinder containing a strong solution of salt-petre. 
Like the khitmutgar, he attended his master when he dined out; 
and a strange scene was presented in the courtyard during a large 
party, by several dozen abdars labouring at their craft with a noise 
resembling that of a saw-mill. Their pay averaged 18 s. per m«i- 
sem,*jplus the profits arising from the sale of the spent-solution, 
which was again boiled down by* native chemists. Ice first im¬ 
ported about 30 years ago from Boston, and now made in 
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immense quantities by steam machinery, has robbed the Abdar 
qf his occujMition. His art—for art it was—^is extinct and only in 
very old houses, are his clumsy paraphernalia still shown as a 
curiosity. The masalchi, took his name from masal the native 
tmrch. His functions were dual. He acted as scullion and aid 
to the Khitmutgar when in doors, apd ran before his master’s 
palanquin or carriage after nightfall, brandishing a large Ham- 
beau, as a branch light, carrying 4 or 5 smaller ones. His pay was 
10 shillings a month but he was expected to find his own oil. 
The masalchi of the present day receives the same guerdon, 
but the duties Indicated by his name are wholly obsolete. The 
Hookah biirdars ministrations were of the very first importance 
in the economy of the 18th century household. In our day we can 
hardly realize the slavery to which the cumbrous hookah reduced 
its votaries. It was habitually smoked for half an hour at least 
after every meal, and the removal of the cloth was impatiently 
awaited by all Europeans as the signal for the greedy inhalation 
of fumes, arising from an electuary of tobacco from the Mahafatta 
country, worked up with bananas, spice, and crude sugar. There 
were those who smoked literally day and night, retaining two 
hookah biirdars who attended them by turns. It is curious to 
note that cheroots were then relegated to the lowest class of 
Europeans, and that the effluvia from one was enough to put to 
flight a company addicted to the lordly hookah. 

The salary of the hookah-buniar ranged from £i to /i-io-o 
per mensem : but the richer Europeans paid far more highly for 
ministrations which have become wholly obsolete within the 
memory of the present generation. The bawart hi, or cook, though 
often according to his lights a real artist, received wages at the 
rate of 16 shillings a month. His methods were much the same 
as those of the present year of grace, when the kitchen with 
its nameless horrors is an unknown region for the mistress of 
the home. But cooks now demand at least twice as much as 
sufficed for their predecessors a century back. The domestic 
water-supply was provided b)' a bhisti, or water-carrier, in bags 
of tanned goatskin such as in Spain supply the place of wine-casks. 
During the winter months the Bhisti’s office was almost a 
sinecure: but in the hot weather he was incessantly employed 
in wetting the tcUtis, panels stuffed with dry grass fitted into 
apertures on the windward side of the home for the purpose of 
cooling the air. The year 1793, memorable as the culminating 
epoch of Lord Cornwallis' reforms, was marked by a constant 
ftWDcession of fiery blasts, whicfi made life, in despite of tffese 
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primitive refrigerators, almost unbearable. They are now never 
seen in the Lower Provinces of Bengal: and the bhisffs wages 
are but 12 shillings a month as compared with 8 shillings a centuty 
ago. 

Every' domestic hitherto mentioned was a Mahommedan 
and the list of Hindus was headed by the Bearers. They were 
nevdr less than seven in number, one of whom acted as supervisor 
or sardar with charge of his master’s wardrobe; another was 
detailed to cook for his comrades, and the rest carried the palan¬ 
quin then in universal use, and the family umbrella. Their out¬ 
door duties w^ere varied by the charge of the house and furniture 
when at home, and during the hot weather each took his 
turn with the handpunkah, an enormous fan made of a single 
leaf of the punkah palm, chamcerops kumilis. Punkahs swinging 
from the roof, such as are now seen everywhere, did not tpake 
their appearance till quite the close of the century. They are 
said to have been the invention of a Governor of Serampur, then 
a Dutch Settlement. Bearers were either natives of the province 
of Orissa, or Kahars, a low caste domiciled in Behar. The 
former w'ere the more cleanly and punctual: but they were 
bigoted to an extraordinary degree, and slavishly subservient to 
a trades’ union which, fostered by our exotic legal system, made 
them foremost amongst the domestic plagues which embarrassed 
our forefathers. The monthly cost of a set of seven w^as /2-18-0 : 
the sardar receiving 10 shillings and the others 8 shillings each. 
At the present day the sardar has developed into tlie head valet, 
who draws £1-0-0 per mensem, his mate, or assistant, receiving at 
least 14 shillings. Both are wholly divorced from the palanquin, 
which has been superseded by the Brougham, Victoria, and Dog¬ 
cart : but thetr name survives, like that of the Masalcki, to indicate 
the genesis of their office. A Dhobi, washerman, was retained 
for every household and paid at the rate of £1-0-0 a month. In 
the rare cases in which a house possessed a legitimate mistress, 
the Dhobis pay was doubled ; for ladies in those days wore little 
save white cottons and muslins. His earnings were too often 
surreptitiously increased by the hire of his master's superfine 
shirts to low Europeans and Portuguese. This practice is not yet 
extinct j but a dhobi’s pay is now on a slightly lower scale, probably 
because light clothing is no longer exclusively worn. Low’est in 
the category came the humble mehter, a domestic scavenger who 
deemed himself a Hindu though held in abhorrence by followers 
of that creed. His services were recompensed by monthly wages 
of six to eight shillings—a rate about twenty five per cent, below 
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that current at the present day, when, thanks to wholesale con- 
vmions to Mahommedanism, the supply of this degraded but 
indispensable menial falls far short of the demand. 

If a new comer's means permitted, he generally invested in a 
horse of some sort; for a gallop at early dawn was part of the 
Englishman’s gospel of health. A wide/choice lay open to him. 
There was the indigenous pony, known as tattoo : slight-limbed, 
cat-hammed and fiddle-headed, but with an immense capacity for 
work, which could be picked up for ^3 and less. Then the 
tangan from Bhutan and Thibet; piebald, hogmaned and “ punchy," 
brought in great droves from the Thibet plateau by traders who 
were glad to accept ^4 or ^5 for an average specimen. Sportsmen 
aflected the Durbhunga-tazi, galloways, sold by their breeders at 
the great annual fairs of north Behar. The dealer’s price was 
£2$ to £^o for these handsome if somewhat weedy hacks. Timid 
horsemen preferred the Turkis, stout and phlegmatic roadsters 
brought down from Cabul after the rainy season by merchants 
who loaded them with shawls, dried fruit, and beautiful long-haired 
cats. At that season, too, arrived long strings of Persian horses, 
averaging fifteen-and-a-half hands, remarkable for heavy lob ears 
and exported only after a long life of hard work undei some 
nomad chat chieftain. With all drawbacks they fetched /80 to 
^100: and for very choice specimens as much as ^300 was 
willingly paid. The lower limit was sometimes reached by the 
jungle-tazis, bred in the Punjab and the Majeunis his cross 
with a Persian or Turki mare, which were greatly prized for 
beauty and spirit. The average cost of a mount to a new 
comer of limited means may be taken as approximating X25 : 
and the monthly wages of his groom, or syce and grass cutter, for 
each animal required two body-servants—were ten shillings and 
six shillings respectively. The daily feed was eight pounds of a 
native pulse, termed gram, costing two shillings per maund of 
eighty pounds. Thus the total charges of keeping a serviceable 
cob did not exceed /14 per annum about two-thirds of the present 
average. The country tattoo is now seen in the shafts of native 
vehicles and sometimes in the polo-field. It is possible to 
recognize the tangan in the modern Bhutia pony beloved by 
weighty cavaliers; and country-breds still represent the serissa, 
madwoims and jungle-tazi. Turcoman steeds are still brought to 
India by wild-looking Afghan traders, and are in great request 
where an unlimited capacity for work is preferred to good looks 
and showy paces. The Persian horse of last century was pro¬ 
bably a hdf-bred Arab firom the ghlf of that ilk: and considerable 
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numbers are still imported by dealers of the Western coast. But 
the steeds of Asia have yielded to the ubiquitous “ Waler ” as those 
reared from English stock in our Australian colonies are vulgarly 
called. 

Table expenses averaged ;^ioo per annum: and the total 
charges of bachelor living in the Indian metropolis a hundred years 
agq may be thus summarized. 


Pent ... ... 

£ 

160 

Servants 

£ 

116 

Table ... 

£ 

100 

Wines and Stores ... 

£ 

60 

Horse keep 

£ 

M 

Total 

~£ 

450 


The conditions of life have altered so radically since the 
remote period which I am endeavouring to describe that a com¬ 
parison between past and present is nearly impossible. No 
bachelor, and very few married men would now attempt house¬ 
keeping on first arrival, or till a settled position and a considerable 
income had been secured. Moreover tendencies are distinctly 
gregarious. Hotel and boarding houses abound ; and the chum¬ 
mery enables groups of friends living in common to attain a high 
standard of comfort at a minimum of expense. A single man 
can now live respectably and enjoy many luxuries undreamt of by 
persons of moderate means at home on an income of £2^0. 
Having set up our imaginary bachelor in house, I will now follow 
him through his daily routine.He rose at daybreak, and spent 
the cool hours which follow dawn in galloping over the Maidan, 
the Hyde Park of Calcutta, and the umbrageous lanes which girt 
the capital.* This exercise produced a craving for breakfast, 
which was serv^ed at 8 o'clock, and consisted of tea, coffee, 
toast, eggs, rice, salt-fish, kitchery (pulse fried in butter) and 
country preserves. The drink that cheers was always of the 
green description, imported from China at a cost of four to six 
shillings per pound : and the coffee was the veritable product 
of Arabia Felix, at three shillings and nine pence. Neither bever¬ 
age was of a quality commensurate .with the price of the raw 
material, for it was the fashion to leave the task of brewing in the 
hands of the Khidmutgar operating at a side-board. This hearty 
meal despatched, the palanquin was ordered for a journey office- 
wards, and the cares of business lasted till 2 P.M., when an ad¬ 
journment was made to “ tiffing ” anglice lunch. This meal Con¬ 
sisted of mutton chops, grilleff fowl, cold meat and hot curry 
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washed down with claret and madeira. The services of the 
hookah-burdar were now called into requisition, and not by the 
sterner sex alone. Mre. Sherwood, writing in 1807, a period for 
practical purposes eu plein dix huitiince siick, tells us that her 
little hero's ** Mama would sometimes let him take tiffing with 
her; but as she always employed herself at table, when not 
actually eating, in smoking her hookah, and as most of her visitors 
(lid the same, the tiffing-hour was very stupid for the little boy. 
For, instead of rational and improving c onverse there was nothing 
to be heard but the rattling of plates, kni\es and forks, the creaking 
of the punkahs, and the gurgling of the hookahs." A siesta follow¬ 
ed—not a mere forty winks but a solemn retirement to bed, where, 
encased in their imdervests or banians, and baggy cotton drawers 
termed paijamas, our ancestors snored through the hot afternoon 
hours. A bath and change of linen afterwards fitted them for the 
most important duty of the day—dinner to wit. As in England 
tlie hour fixed for this feast showed a constant tendency to advance. 
Early in the century it was two o’clock : at the close—six or seven. 
Dinner was pre-eminently a social meal. The Members of 
Council, and Judges and the heads of the great Agency houses 
kept open houses, and during tlie cold season dinners of forty or 
fifty covers were of every day occurrence. The male guests made 
their appearance in full war-paint—broad-cloth coats or militar}' 
uniforms resplendent with gold lace in which they sweltered like 
jasons in medea’s shirt. They were met in the verandah by the 
host, who politely begged them to remove their outer garment, a 
suggestion wiiich was promptly^ acted upon. Underneath w'as a 
sleeved w'aistcoat; and to this curious fiction we owe the genesis 
of the modem mess-jacket. Thus lightly attired the guests sat 
down to dinner in a room blazing with w’ax liglits at four 
shillings a pound set in sconces provided with tall glass shades. 
The table was spiead with two cloths, one of which was removed 
when the desert made its appearance. The drapery^ w'as and still 
is manufactured at Patna and its environs, and cost from one to 
four shillings per square yard. Each cover was laid with a 
tumbler, a long glass for claret, a smaller for Madeira, imported at 
prices three hundred per cent, above London prices, and provided 
with moveable silver covers to guarantee their contents against 
the self immolation of hordes of busy, thirsty, curious insects. 
Table knives, too, were English goods, as was the silver—for 
electroplate w^as unheard of, and-the display of plate on occasions 
of ceremony was really imposing.' Now, every guest brought his 
own table servant, the wealthier two and even three, who hedged 
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the hospitable board about with a wall of human flesh which inter¬ 
cepted the breezes of heaven and added enormously to the terrors 
of the thermometer. It became necessary to put some chedt on 
the cleptomania of this turbaned mob: and each was searched 
by the hall-porter, durwan, at the evening’s close. A good story 
is told of an eminent prelate, who was vehemently suspected of 
indulging proclivities very unbecoming to his cloth until his khit- 
mutgar was detected in the act of hiding divers spoons and forks 
in the inner pocket of his lordship's overcoat. The plates and 
(lishes were imported from Staffordshire, though home-staying 
Englishmen in those days preferred the beautiful products of China. 
A “ long set,” to dine thirty, cost ^65, and in the clumsy hands 
of the masalche it soon dwindled to an irreducible minimum. In 
the matter of viands, a coarse profusion reigned, unmitigated by 
the dtncr d la Russr, an innovation within the memory of the 
present generation. Soup, fish, homeric joints; turkey and 
ham—still the piur de resistance of an Indian banquet—fowls, high- 
spiced stews and red-hot curries, all steamed at once on the sorely 
burdened table, and emitted an eflluviun which was too much for 
the stomach of new arrivals. Pork was greatly relished: not the 
bazar-fed article but the result of a year’s '' education ” of the 
unhappy pig under the master’s close supervision. Hardly more 
suited to the climate were the wines which washed down this 
substantial fare. The bottles, after undergoing the cooling process 
which I have already described, were placed on the table in stands 
of turned wood covered with jackets of wetted cloth. 

Three varieties were recognised—claret, madeira and port. 
The claret was either English, Danish or French. The first w'as 
doctored with brandy in London and sold at six shillings per 
bottle. Thq second was imported by way of Serampore, then a 
dependancy of Denmark, and as it was fined with litharge, it had the 
character of producing bowel-complaints. The French wine was 
only procurable during times of peace, when sound but thin 
Bordeaux stood the Calcutta consumer in three shillings a bottle. 
The popularity of Madeira dated from 1779, when the East India 
Company began importing it in cask for the use of their servants. 
The surplus was disposed of by auction, at an average price of 
£60 per pipe of forty dozen. The .aste thus created grew apace. 
It became the fashion to maintain large stores of the golden 
liquid, which rapidly matured in tlie heat of an Indian godown. 
Stocks of sixty pipes, nearly twenty-eight thousand bottles were 
not uncommon : and great was the competition when the hoard¬ 
ings of a well-known connoisseur came into the market. The re- 
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tail price of good Madeira, tliree or four years in bottle, did not 
exceed t>vo shillings per bottle—an outlay which placed the pro¬ 
duct of the western isles within the reach of the most impecunious 
subakem. It was, indeed, pre-eminently the soldier's ihrink ; and 
the stock held by the old Bengal Artillery was of unapproachable 
bouquet and condition. Port enjoyed a fleeting favour during the 
throes of our struggle with France: but its astringency and heat¬ 
ing properties disagreed with the dura ilia of our ancestors in the 
East. Malt liquors did not make th€*ir appearance till the cloth 
had been removed: and then rarely in their native purity. The 
favourite beverage of this description was “ country beer," com¬ 
posed of cask-ale or porter, the fermented juice of the toddy- 
palm-sugar, ginger and limes. Country wine, known as arrack and 
forming the basis of punch was largely consumed by the lower 
sections of the community. But spirit drinking was considered 
bad form : and those who indulged in brandy paunec were shunned 
by all who pretended to refinement. The temperature of the 
dining room precluded those after dinner symposiacs so universal 
in the mother country, and, after a tour or two of the bottle, the 
male guests adjourned to the chabnlra a raised platform which 
dominated the garden. Here nought save the gingle of the 
hookah was heard till supper, a meal which took place at ten 
o’clock and consisted of bread and cheese, claret and madeira. 
The inevitable hookah succeeded; and, unless cards were the order 
of the night, the retirement of the hostess, towards eleven p.m. 
was the signal for a general break-up. 

“ Tell me what you eat ’’ affirms the illustrious author of the 
Physiology of Taste “ and I will tell you what you are." Few 
will fail to recognize in the gross feeding of our predecessors 
the source of the bitterness of heart which found vent in evil 
speaking, lying and slandering, and curtailed their capacity for 
intellectual exertion and social enjoyment. The amusements 
of Anglo-India were even less tolerable than those which wrung 
the withers of Sir G. C. Lewis. Formal calls were the rule 
during the forenoon, when Calcutta streets were thronged with 
palanquins hurrying from house to house. The period between 
dinner and supper was devoted by ladies to a similar duty : and 
their conveyances, excorted by troops of beaux chapeau bras, 

** proceeded on a tour devoted entirely to the cold exchange of 
what is called civility.” These daily rounds were occasionally 
varied by attendance at a very .curious ceremony, which folloVved 
the arrival of squadrons from home. It w'as called “sitting up” 
and was in point of fact, a public*exhibition of girls who had jconie 
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out in quest of husbands. For this laudable purpose the great 
ladies of the settlement thr^w open their drawing rooms on three 
successive nights; the attraction being a bevy- of fine English 
maidens enthroned in state, with complexions unmarred as yet by 
heat and mosquito bites. It would be difficult to parallel the 
sufferings of these victims to a barbarous fashion, seated bolt up¬ 
right, in tightly-laced stomachers and hoops of monstrous size, 
bending beneath superstructures of flowers, feathers and hair- 
powder. Some mitigation was, indeed, afforded by the prompt 
offers of marriage which rained on them from the host of 
yellow-jawed macaronis who pushed, ogled and quizzed in the 
funiJice-like saloons. Ladies were ordinarily at home " at 9 p.m.: 
when cards interrupted by a supper two hours later raged with 
the utmost fury till the small hours. Tradille and long w’hist 
w'ere the favourite games, and fortunes were staked and lost on the 
taf)is x)eit. To such a length was the passion indulged in towards 
the century's close, that Lord Cornwallis, then Governor-General, 
deemed it necessary to intervene. The heads of departments, who 
allowed their houses to be turned for the nonce into gambling 
hells, were sternly warned that they had incurred his Excellency's 
displeasure: and a notorious resort known as Selby’s club 
was suppressed. The Viceregal ban e.xtended to horse-racing, 
w'hich, however, was far from being a popular form of sport. 
A race course existed on the present site, about a mile and a 
half to the south of Government House : but it was unenclosed 
and cut to pieces by the \vheels of vehicles. There was no Turf 
Club or clerk of the course to maintain order during running : and 
many severe accidents marred the success of the annual meet¬ 
ings held about Christmas time. But an Englishman’s love of sport 
must be gratified: and it found a congenial vent in frequent 
shooting expeditions in the interior. Captain Williamson’s 
colossal work on out door amusements shows the perils encounter¬ 
ed by the sportsmen of that day while in pursuit of the striped 
majesty of the jungles. He depicts some accoutred in buck skins 
and hunting cap as if they were following the Quorn rode down 
the fierce wild boar : and others content with a less noble quarry 
circumvented the wily floriken with their long single barrelled 
Spanish birding pieces. Fives, and billiards in despite of the 
very primitive development attained by the game, enjoyed a 
certain popularity: but cricket had not yet taken root in the East. 
Members of the Calcutta cricket -club will be surprized to learn 
that a similar organization existed upwards of a century ago, but 
struggled in vain against deep-rooted prejudice. The doctors 
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decliired that the»altemative successions of exertion and inacti¬ 
vity rendered the players liable to severe colds and consequent 
obstructions/' More popular was the British Drama. A theatre 
was built in the year 1760 by a subscription of j^’sooo, in shares 
of i’roo each. The scenery and costumes were purchased in 
London under the auspices of the great Garrick, who despatched 
a henchman of his, named Messuck to superintend the instal¬ 
lation. The first actors were amateurs: but their caprices were 
found so intolerable by the committee of management that they 
were supplanted by professionals engaged on very liberal salaries. 
Things prospered for a whilt*, and the Calcutta stage had reached 
the apogee, when the cold shade of viceregal disfavour obscured 
its popularity. Lord Cornwallis again set his face against cakes 
and all, and the government servants, who gave their support to 
professional element, soon found themselves in his bad books. 
I'hings were no better during the regime of his straight-laced 
successor. Sir John Shore ; and the close of the century was a 
period of profound depression for the Indian drama. Music was 
not cultivated with the energy which one would have expected of 
an age which produced the greatest masters of the divine art. 
The fault lay to some extent in the imperfection of the instruments 
of the day. a grand piano cost £200 and could only be kept in 
tolerable tune by being kept perpetually swathed in blankets. 
Repairs of any kind were exorbitantly dear, and spare strings 
deteriorated rapidly in quality. Hence a quartette party or two, 
or a concert organized for the benefit of some belated professor 
longing to shake Indian dust fropi his feet were the only musical 
land marks of a Calcutta season. Dancing, also, languished. The 
soul-inspiring waltz was nil as yet, and minuetes and country- 
dances were voted bores. The Governor-General and his great 
oflicers of State gave formal balls on the king’s Birthday and in 
celebration of our victories by sea and land. A speculator would, 
now and again, engage rooms for an Assembly at one of the 
Taverns which existed to satisfy the British craving for public 
dinners; but his invitation to the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Settlement met with a cold response. This fact, and the dulness 
which was the bane of old Indian life, were largely due to the 
dearth of Englishw'omen. It was computed that their number 
never exceeded 250 as compared with a male population of 4000. 
Nor is the cause far to seek. The passage-money and outfit of 
a fair aspirant to matrimony cost her friends at least ^500, a sum 
which was utterly beyond the means of middle-class people ^ at 
home. A still more potent restricfion lay in the increased expendi- 
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ture which a newly-married couple had to face. Including the 
cost of a carriage, extra-ser\^^nt and clothing it was probably not 
far short of £600 a year. Hill schools were non-existent and 
education in the plains was dear and bad. Children were therefore 
perforce sent home, at a cost of £1^0 each, to spend the previous 
years of youth among strangers, and grow up ignorant of the sweet 
influences of parental love. 

But nature asserted itself, and the impossibility of finding 
helpmeets of their own race drove Englishmen into habits which 
cannot be ignored by a faithful chronicler. Illicit connection with 
daughters of the soil were universal throughout the British settle¬ 
ments. Every bungalow built during the last century possessed an 
adjunct known a& the Bibi ghar^ which sheltered its occupants' 
zenana from the public eye. This was tenanted by one or more 
dusky ladies, generally Mahommedans, whose insatiable love of 
intrigue, jewellery, and native music w'as a constant source of 
annoyance to their lord and master. The depth of his purse was 
the only limit to these numbers ; for the annual charges incurred 
for each light of the harem, including the wages of two dhaisy or 
female attendants, tobacco, betel-nuts, clothing and ornaments, did 
not exceed £50. Sixteen was the recorded maximum, maintained 
by an old Colonel, who in response to an enquiry as to what he 
did with so many, replied, “ O, I give them a little rice and let 
them run about!” This organized polygamy accounts for the fact 
that our predecessors in India were profoundly orientalized, and 
affords a clue to many a dark page of Anglo-Indian history. Its 
result is still to be seen in the great Eurasian community, whose 
condition and future are at this day exercising the minds of those 
who wish the welfare of our great dependancy. But the constant 
touch now maintained between west and east has destroyed the last 
traces of an institution which was productive of evils to which I dare 
not allude in these pages. Religious sanctions were powerless to 
stem the flood of immorality, for Christianity was in abeyance. 
When the future Lord Teignmouth landed at Calcutta, in 1769, 
there was but a single clergyman in Bengal, who held divine service 
in a room of the old Fort. Twenty years later, the number had 
doubled “ one of whom is a man of learning and very general 
knowledge, the other has neither." One Church has lately been 
built. It was begun by subscription. A Pagan gave the ground. 
All classes subscribed. Lotteries, confiscations, donations received 
contrary to law have been employed in completing it. The 
company gave but little. Siwh was the origin of St. John's, a 
modest fane in the worst Georgian taste which for thirty years 
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was of the cathedral of a See embracing the whole of British 
India. Over the prevailing coarseness of life and manners lay a 
thill veneer of pomp and circumstance, which was prompted itt 
the first instance by the instinct of self-preservation. For the 
disproportion between the resources of conquerors and conquered 
was by no means so great as it is in our own day: and the weak¬ 
ness of the former was masked by surroundings such as hedged 
about the majesty of Akbar and Aurungzeeb. The Governor- 
General never stirred abroad without an array of body-guards, 
gold sticks, spearmen, and peacock’s plumes. Font marquei 
vevel avoir dcs pages; and Members of Council took their 
airings in gilt palanquins lined with silk brocade costing £2,00, 
preceded by silver maces and gorgeous umbrellas. Bishop Hebef 
tells of an English magnate in 1790 who insisted on having his 
style and titles proclaimed by a herald before he sat down to meal. 
Such observances lingered till the present century was far advanced. 
Lady Amherst in 1826 walked in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 
under the escort of two servants carrying gilt spears and another 
couple armed with sword and buckle, besides the usual complement 
of gold sticks and maces. Three years, afterwards Victor Jac- 
quemout, met the Head of a British District on a semi-royal pro¬ 
gress in the interior. He was accompanied by his wife and 
child;-and their retinue comprized an elephant, two buggies, a 
special carriage for the son and heir, two palanquins with eighty 
bearers, sixty household servants, six saddle and carriage-horses 
and eight bullock carts. The general scale of living was out of 
all proportion to ostensible incomers. Young John Shore com¬ 
menced his official career on a salary of ^12 per mensem, and 
paid half as much again for wretched lodgings. A few years later, 
when Assistant to the British Resident at Murshidabad, hisiinonthly 
income was only ^28 including an allowance of for his teacher 
of languages. The Resident himself, second in importance to the 
Governor-General alone, drew a consolidated salary of ^^145 a 
month. The writers attached to the neighbouring commercial 
Agency of Cossimbazar were entitled to the magnificent guerdon of 
^30, and the Chaplain of the establishment was passing rich on 
sixty pounds a year. But till the last decade of tlie century when 
a scale of remuneration nearly resembling that now maintained 
was introduced by Lord Cornwallis, the Company’s servants enjoyed 
the right of private trade, and they stretched the privilege to a 
point wholly incompatible with their honourable masters’ interest, 
not to speak of the uncomplaining millions who were regarded as 
taillahk et corvmbk d merci. Warreif Hastings engaged in opera- * 
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tiotis on a vast scale as bullock-contractor. Mr. Thackeray, grand-- 
father of the illustrious novelist, retired after twelve years* service 
with a large fortune gained by elephant catching while represent¬ 
ing government in the frontier district of Sylhet. The honourable 
Robert Lindsay, who afterwards held the like office profited still 
more largely by dealings in lime and timber. Mr. Harwell member 
of Council during the struggle between Hastings and Francis re¬ 
turned to England in the very prime of life with millions gained 
by “cornering” salt and rice during periods of scarcity. Those 
who were too lazy to speculate had recourse for the sinews of war 
to native money-lenders. Lord Teignraouth thus sketches the 
career of one of this class in a letter to his son written in 1818 
" Indoleus, on arriving in the country, sets up the establishment of 
a hookah, purchases a horse and equipage, receives and gives 
entertainments, and plunges into luxury, vice, and extravagance. 
The natives supply money for his use, which he boriows at exor¬ 
bitant interest * * * Passed over for incompetence, they withhold 
their supplies, or if granted, furnish them at exorbitant terms. 

* * * A debt of /looo contracted during the first two years of a 
writer’s residence in India will hang like a millstone round his neck 
for many.” To institute an exhaustive comparison between past 
and present would carry me beyond the limits of a review article. 
The usages of modern Anglo-Indian society differ but slightly 
from those of the cultivated classes at home. Its tone is, if any 
thing, less materialised than that which moved Lord Bcaconsfield 
to declare that the English had stopped short at comfort and 
called it civilisation. Vanished for ever is that semi-royal state 
with which our predecessors veiled their real misery. Our members 
of Council herd together in flats; our High Court judges live in 
bachelor ^fashion at their clubs. The degrading associations of 
the harem have yielded to the sweet influences shed by thousands 
of brave Englishwomen who are content to share their dear ones’ 
exile. The picture has, indeed, its darker side, and we of the present 
day have but little cause for Pharisaical boastings that in all things 
we are better than our fathers, to whose obscure and often ill-re¬ 
quited toil we owe the solid foundation of an empire which 1.9 
the envy and admiration of the civilised world. 


F. H. SKRINE. 
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THE MUHAMMADAN FEASTS AND lASTS. 

In an article which appeared in the July Number of this 
Magazine, I gave a short account of the Festival of Muharram. 
In this paper I propose to notice briefly the remaining Feasts and 
Fasts of the Muhammadans in India. These festivals recur every 
year in our midst, and yet how few among us know what they 
are, what they are intended for, and what purpose they serve in 
the economy of the religion of Muhammad. It was not so with 
our fathers. They studied the classic languages and literature of 
the Muhammadans, and were well acquainted with their manners 
and customs, laws and institutions, feasts and fasts. Since the 
introduction of the English language as the court and official lan¬ 
guage in the Lower Provinces, the study of the Persian and 
Arabic languages began to decline and it is now nearly totally 
neglected among the Hindoos of Bengal. With this remark, I 
proceed to notice the festivals themselves. They are as follow :— 

I. The Fast of Ramazan. —This fast takes place in the 
month of Ramazan and is scrupulously observed by the faithful 
throughout the Musulman world. It is ordained by express com¬ 
mand in the Koran. O true believers, a fast is ordained you, as 
it was ordained unto those before you, that ye may feaf God. A 
certain number of days shall ye fast : but he among you who 
shall be sick, or on a journey, shall fast an equal number of 
other days. And those who can keep and do not, must redeem 
their neglect by maintaining of a poor man. And he who volun¬ 
tarily dealeth better with the poor man than he is obliged, this 
shall be better for him. But if ye fast it will be better for you, 
if ye knew it. The month of Ramadan (Ramazan) shall ye fast, 
in which the Koran was sent down from heaven, a direction unto 
men, and declarations of direction, and the distinction between 
good and evil. Therefore, let him among you who shall be present 
in this month, fast the same month ; but he who shall be sick, or 
on a journey, shall fast the like number of other days. * * • * 
It is lawful for you on the night of the fast to go in unto your wive%, 
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they are a garment unto you; and ye are a garment tjn^o them.« 
God knoweth that ye defraud yourselves therein, w^exetore he 
turnetli unto you and forgiveth you. Now therefore go in unto them ; 
and earnestly desire that which God ordaineth you, and eat and 
drink, until ye can plainly distinguish a white thread firom a black- 
thread by the daybreak: then keep the fast until night, and go 
not in unto them, but be constantly present in tlie places of 
worship. 

“The Muhammadans," says Sale, “are obliged by the express 
command of the Koran, to fust the whole month of Ramadan, 
from the time the new moon first appears, till the appearance of 
the next new moon; during which time they must abstain from 
eating, drinking, and women, from daybreak till night or sunset. 
And this injunction they 'observe so strictly, that while they fast 
they suffer nothing to enter their mouths oi other parts of their 
body; esteeming the fast broken and null if they smell perfumes, 
take a clyster or injection, bathe, or even purposely swallow their 
spittle; some being so cautious that they will not open their 
mouths to speak, lest they should breathe the air too freely : the 
fast is also deemed void if a man kiss or touch a woman, or if he 
vomit designedly. But after sunset they are allowed to refresh 
themselves and to eat and drink, and enjoy the company of their 
wives till daybreak; though the more rigid begin the fast again 
at midnight." 

“ The reason given why the month of Ramadan was pitched 
on for this purpose is, that on that month the Koran was sent 
down from heaven. Some pretend that Abraham, Moses and Jesus 
received their respecti\e revelations in the same month.” 

“ From the fast of Ramadan none are excused, except only 
travellers ^and sick persons (undei which last denomination the 
doctors comprehend all whose health would manifestly be injured 
by their keeping the fast; as women with child and giving suck, 
ancient people and young children;) but then they are obliged, 
as soon as the impediment is removed, to fast an equal number of 
other days, and the breaking the fast is ordered to be expiated by 
giving alms to the poor.” 

During the entire period of the fast of Ramazan, the Muham- 
* madans generally keep every day s ome food ready for the moment 
of breaking the fast. Those among them who are in easy circum¬ 
stances keep a luncheon, which consists of sariiet composed of 
sugar and rose-water with almonds or dates cut in pieces, or of 
light dish prepared with milk.* The Moslems fast from the appear¬ 
ance of Soia Sad Ah —the streak of light which appears in the east 
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before i&ybreak-^till the setting of th4 sun, after which they take 
their repast, and then go to sleep» They rise in the last hour of 
the night to eat some food, wlijch is taken by those who require 
it. 

II. Id-Fitr.—T hroughout the Muhammadan world, the ist 
of the month of Shawal is consecrated to the celebration of 
Id-fitr or the feast of breaking the fast, or simply Id (f&te.) 
After offering the prayer called Dogana, the followers of Muham¬ 
mad address to one anotlier felicitations, and uniting in some 
brilliant assemblies, they give themselves up to mirth and joy. 
They make and receive visits and interchange presents and thus 
pass the day in merriment and jo}'. This fete is also called Id-ul- 
fitr, Id-us-saghir or Raraazan-ki-id. 

Besides the fast of Ramazan, there are some voluntary and 
supererogatorjf fasts which are observed by the Muhammadans. 
The loth of the month of Muharram is looked upon as a sacred 
day and, as enjoined in the Koran, they fast on that day. The 
three months of the sujiererogatory fasts are the Rajab, Shabdn 
and Ramzan. 

III. Id-Kurban.— In the month of Zi-hijja or of pilgrimage, 
the Muhammadans having put on the Ihram or the penitential 
cloak, go religiously round Ka-dba. Those who have not the 
good fortune of performing these holy ceremonies in Mecca, should 
at least take part in the fete called Id-Kurban (festival of sacrifice) 
which is celebrated on the loth of this montli, in immolating 
victims. These victims must be either goats, sheep, kiiie or camels, 
healthy and of fit age. Pure joy and open gait}' distinguish this 
great fete. “Nothing,” says a Muhammadan wTiter, “is more 
agreeable to God.” This fete is called Kiirban-beiram by the 
Turks. In this country it is called Bacr-id or Id-iA-zoha. Adjoin¬ 
ing Mosques, a place is specially set apart for its celebration. It 
is a sort of chapel without root) with small minarets and an altar. 
It is called Kurbdn-gdh, (place of Sacrifice) or Id-gdh (place of 
Id). The fete was established in commemoration of the sacrifice 
of Ismael by Abraham, for, according to the Musulmans, it« was 
Ismael and not Isaac whom Abraham wished to immolate. 

IV. Shabi-barat.— It is the fete of the dead. It fakes 
place on the night of the 14th of the month of Shaban. It is 
called Shabi-barat, i.e., the night of deliverance. It is also called 
the night of record, as an angel is believed on this occasion to 
inspect a register of the conduct of all living persons. On that 
solemn day the faithful havinjp assembled together, make, in the 
name of all those whose habitation is in the eternal kingdom* some 
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oblations considered as inviolable. These offerings consist of 
bread, Halwa, and vessels full of water. Concurrently with these 
oblations, they light lamps and recite the following Fatiha of the 
lamps (Fatiha Chiraghn), 

“ O our God, by the merits of the apostleship of Muhammad, 
make that the lamps, which we hold lighted in this holy-night, 
may bfe for the dead a guarantee of the eternal light w'hich we 
pray thee to make shine on them. O our God, deign to admit 
them in the abode of tlie unalterable felicity. The faithful will 
say the 1st and 102nd sura (chapter) of the Koran.” 

This Fatiha, which is taken from Hidayat nl-islam, differs from 
the ordinary Fatiha for the dead ; and as the latter is w'ell known 
among the Muhammadans, I need not transcribe it here. 

This festival is also celebrated in Persia. The famous travel¬ 
ler Chardin says—“ The Persians believe that on that night God 
delivers, by the intercession of Muhammad and of Ali, a great 
number of souls of men of their religion from hell, whence they 
are taken out by the Angel Gabriel. They say that there is 
great merit to go on that day to pray on the tombs of the dead 
and to give alms. This fete is one of the best observed in that 
country. It lasts for three days which they call days of charity 
and of good works. They go and sit by the tombs, speak to 
their deceased relations and friends and lament and pray for them. 
After this, they smoke and eat what they had brought with them, 
fruits, cakes, and sweet-meats, a large portion of which they 
distribute among the poor in the name of the deceased." 

V. Fete of the illness of ths Prophet .—In the month of 
Safar, Muhammad, the friend of God, fell ill. The sickness was 
very violent for three days and afterwards it abated; and by the 
grace of God,' the prophet entered into convalescence. For 
this reason, the Muhammadans consider the first three days of 
this month as unlucky. On the third day, which is called Tezi 
(violence) they make in the name of their prophet some oblations 
of chick-peas and cheese, which are distributed by portions 
among the poor. 

VI. Fete of the death of Muhammad ,—On the 12th of the 
month of Rabi (premier), the Indian Musulmans celebrate this 
festival, and what is very singular is that on the selfsame day' 
the Turks celebrate the fete of Mewleed or of the birth of 
the Prophet. 

“ The moon of Rabi, ” says the author of Bdrah-mdsa, “ is 
named also Bahari. According to the Sunnis, the friend of God 
left this perishable world on thS 12th day of this month. This 
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sad Hews having spread in the world, produced a great consterna¬ 
tion, and every one hastened to offer to God his vows and 
prayers for the repose of the soul of the great Prophet. These 
holy exercises lasted twelve days. It is in imitation of the first 
Musulmans that those of India assemble in that time to perform 
the same duties.” The Shias, however, maintain that the death 
of the Prophet took place on the 28th of Safar. • 

VII. Id-gadir.—On the i8th of the month of Zi-hijja takes 
place another great fete called Id-gadir, which is celebrated only 
by the Imaniias, According to them, this feast was established 
in commemoration of the express declaration made on that day 
by the Prophet by the order of God, that Ali, the, Emir of the 
faithful, should be his successor. The name of Gadir was given 
to this fete, because the name of the place, where this event 
happened was Gadir-khum. 

Properly speaking there are only two fetes among the 
Muhammedans, viz., that of breaking the fast of Ramazan— Id-Jfitr 
and that of victims— Id-Kurban. To these a few more festivals were 
added, which are celebrated by the Indian Musulmans. ‘ In a 
country noted for the multitude of Hindoo festivals, this small 
number of fetes was deemed insufficient, and hence were insti¬ 
tuted new festivals unknown in other Muhammadan countries. 
These fetes the illiterate and ignorant Muhammadans celebrate 
with eagerness and even the Hindoos take part in them. Such 
are among others the solemnity consecrated to the memory of 
the Pirs or Saints, who are for the Musulmans what the Deotas 
are for the Hindoos and tltp pilgrimages made to their tombs 
particularly on Thursdays and to a few on P'ridays. The poor 
ignorant Musulmans render to the Pirs the same homage that the 
Roman Catholics pay to the angels and their Saints. This culte 
de dulic of the vulgar is, however, looked upon wnth disfavour, if 
not openly condemned, by the educated and respectable Muham¬ 
madans, who tolerate naught but the culte de latrie —the worship 
due only to God. The number of Pirs in India is not small. A 
brief notice of them all will exceed the limits of this paper and 
I therefore content myself with giving a brief description of the 
two Pirs who are held in great veneration. 

VIII. Fete of Madar. —Madar is the most celebrated of the 
Muhamadan Pirs of India. The Hindoos unite with the Musul¬ 
mans to render him homage. Syed Bari-iiddin Kotbal Madar was 
the son of Syed Ali of Alep. He was born at Alep in 442 
Hejra, (1050-51 A.D.) He made a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina at the age of 100 ydars, and received from Muhammad 
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permission to retain his breath. In the reign of Ibrahim Sherkey, 
the Prophet ordered him to go and reside at the village .of 
Makanpur, which was then a desert, for an evil spirit named 
Makandeo brought desolation to that place. Madar repaired 
there, confined the evil spirit, made the place habitable and called 
it Makanpur. This Saint passed his time in religious exercises. 
He possessed the power of performing miracles. He had 1442 
sons. He died on the 7th Jumaji (premier) 837 Hejra (20th 
December 1433) having attained the age of 395 years,^9 months 
and 26 days. On account of his great reputation for piety and 
power of performing miracles, the anniversary of his death has 
been celebrated by an immense multitude of people at Makanpur, 
a village in the district of Canauj in the N. W. Provinces. There 
his tomb was raised by the Emperor Sultan Ibrahim. The above 
account of Madar was given by Karim-uddin, a Fakir of the 
order of Madar. 

The 17th of Jumazi (premier) is the day on which the fete of 
this saint is celebrated. From the most remote parts of the 
country his votaries come to Makanpur, and an immense crowd 
fill the place. Pikes are set up on every side, and in the night an 
immense quantity of lamps and lanterns are lighted. The pikes 
are at last all carried to the tomb of the Pir, where each votary 
asks a favour or declares a vow. Madar is the patron of an 
order of Fakirs who bear the name of Madariah or Madar 
panthi. These Darvishes have several traits of resemblance with 
the Hindoo Sanniasi. Like them, they go almost naked in all 
seasons and have twisted hairs. .They rub the body .with 
ashes and have iron chains round their loins and neck. Pro¬ 
fessor H. H. Wilson says that the Madariahs are Sunnis; 
the black colouf which they have adopted for their flags is a 
conclusive proof of it, as the black is the colour of the Sunnis, 
while the green is the colour of the Shias or Imamias. Ac¬ 
cording to the same authority, they make use of Bang, which 
they name Warac Khiyal, (leaf of imagination) in the hope 
of procuring visions. They admit the divine mission of Muham¬ 
mad, but have no great veneration for his title of prophet, and 
show.little respect for his institutions. According to their le¬ 
gends, Muhammad has had no access into paradise but by 
virtue of the words —Dam Madar (breath of Madar) which 
is the devise of the sect and to which tradition attributes many 
miraculous eifects. The words Dam Madar form also a sort 
of war-cry among the Musulmans, often emi)loyed by- the soldiers 
at the moment of attack. • 
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IX. Fete of Goga.-^The lower classes of Musulmans are 
so devoted to Goga that they call him Zahir Fir, During the 
month of Bhadon, they celebrate his fete by going through 
the Streets armed with pikes, playing on different instruments 
of music and celebrating by their chants in chorus the praises 
of the Pir. These processions last for a month. At the end 
of that time, they assemble together in a place where they 
plant their pikes and hold a soi t of fair remarkable for diversions 
of all kinds and for curious sights. 

Malcolm speaks of Goga Pir, to whom the Hindoos are 
as devoted as the Musulmans. The Saint was piously invoked 
by the Pmdari women when their husbands went on their perilous 
expeditions of pillage. 

Goga or Chohan Goga was the Son of Vacharaja, i\ho acquired 
great fame for his courage which he displayed in defending his 
country against the invasion ot Mahmoud. His kingdom waa on 
the bank of the Sutlej, the capital of which was Chiherd. In the 
defence of this city, he penshed with his 45 sons and 60 nephews. 
The anniversary of his death is celebrated througout Rajputana. 

G. C. MAJUMDAR. 
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THE A TTITUDE OF THE NA TIVE CHIEFS DURING 
THE GREAT REBELLION OF 1857 . 

The great conflagration of 1857 cast an imperishable lustre on 
the Native Chiefs. If one asks, who uplifted their mighty hands 
for the succour of Britain during her most perilous crisis ? And 
who saved her from utter ruin and ignominy ? The impartial 
historian comes forward and answers it was the Native princes. 
They changed the very aspect of the Rebellion. But for their 
truly magnanimous and unselfish aid the name ol Britain would 
have been for ever eclipsed. During that troublous period the 
whole of Southern India was kept in peace and order by Sir Salar 
Jung. " But for the stand which Salar Jung made at Hyderabad 
all India would have been lost to the English.” So says an 
impartial and noble Englishman, “ When the events have receded 
somewhat and we are freer to judge and to consider than we 
now are, it will be found that even more than John Lawrence 
in the Punjab or than Sir Henry, Havelock in the North Western 
Provinces, or even than Lord Canning at Calcutta, Salar Jung was, 
in that time of terrible trial to all Britons and to all who wish 
well ■ to Inriia, the Saviour of British Rule in that country.” 
" Yet no historian ” continues the same writer, “ has to this 
present put this prescient statesman in the position he has well 
earned, nor -when abundant opportunity offered, did any British 
Minister exhibit toward him adequate gratitude. On the contrary 
to our shame be it said, there liav'e been men in high office in 
India who took a delight in subjecting him to insult and con¬ 
tumely, who degraded themselves in trying to humiliate him.” 
The Nizam, under the guidance of nis most illustrious Minister, 
remained firm. “And although emissaries had come to him, 
he had after listening to their stories refused complicity in 
any movement against the British Government.” The heroic and 
courageous behaviour of the famous Nizam's Horse against pre¬ 
ponderating odds in the serVice of the British Government is 
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graphically described by Captain Hastings Fraser in his splendid 
work:—“ Our Faithful Ally—The Nizam." 

Next in the goldeft list of loyal Indians comes the name 
of Dewan Dinkur Rao—'‘That great Native Statesman, who 
has shared with Salar Jung, of Hyderabad, the glory of being 
the Abul-Fuzl of the nineteenth century, and from whom the 
best of our English administrators have learnt many less9ns 
of wisdom, exercised a benign influence, not only over the Govern¬ 
ment of the Gwalior territory, which he reformed and consolidated, 
but over the personal character of Sciiidiah himself.” Scindiah 
helped the English in their greatest need with his troopers, 
nay, even with his own body-guard—“his favourite phalanx.” 
He did more than this. He shielded the British fugitives—^men 
women and children—from the ruthless attacks of the mutiniers, 
and placed them in safety within his palace at great risk to 
himself. 

Not less illustrious is the name of the Maharaja Holkar. 
He notwithstanding the unsympathetic, overbearing and unkind 
behaviour of Colonel Durand, the then officiating Agent at Indore, 
did his best to stem the torrents of rebellion which suddenly 
burst into his territories, “Durand had fled from Indore, no one 
seemed to know whither.” Then having made himself con¬ 
spicuous by absenting himself from Indore, when his service and 
presence there were of the utmost importance he jumped to the 
wise conclusion that Holkar was implicated in the revolt. “ But 
at the %ery time” says Major E^ans Bell “the Maharaja was 
co-operating most gallantly witli tlie English gentlemen who 
had taken up Colonel Durand’s ’ duties during his unlucky re¬ 
tirement. Colonel Durand would give no credit to Holkar, or to 
any of his own brother officers for what was done while he was 
absent from the scene.” The noble Maharaja defying ?lie slander¬ 
ous charge brought against him did his best to suppress the revolt 
and opened the hospitable door of his palace to the English. His 
Highness spumed the proposal of the insurgents to surrender the 
fugitives at his own peril. According to the great historian of the 
Sepoy War—“ He offered them his own person, but he would not 
suffer an Englishman to be hurt. They called upon him to place 
himself at their head, and to lead them against the English.’ 
They reminded him of the martial character of his great ancestor, 
Jeswant Rao, and taunted him with cowardice; but even this 
did not move him to join the ranks of our enemies. He told the 
insurgents that it was no part of the traditions of his family that 
they should murder women and chjldren. He stood out boldly 
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against all the entreaties of his own soldiery.” What was Colondb 
Durand doing meanw'hile ? No one knew even his whereabouts. 
And how was the benefactor of the English, the Maharaja Holkar, 
rewarded ? In the language of Sir John Kaye, Holkar was 
sacrificed to the justification of Durand.” And thus says Major 
Evans Bell, “ the authority, the dignity, and the honour of the 
Empire have been sacrificed to sustain .the interests and the 
credit of the office and the service.” 

When the prestige and honour of Britain were thus preserved 
by the splendid attitude of these Princes, what was Rajasthan 
doing there ? The land which is proud of patriotism of the 
loftiest nature, bravery of the most exalted type, and mag¬ 
nanimity at once unalloyed and grand was surely expected 
to do something in that momentous crisis. The brave Rajputs 
marched with alacrity to face the storm which was devastating 
the whole surface of Hindustan. All the chiefs now anxiously 
turned their thoughts towards Mewar whose traditional leadership 
they still acknowledged. The brave and noble Maharana not 
taking into consideration the terrible injuries done to him, threw 
the w’eight of his might and influence on the side of Britain. It 
was a notorious fact that the resident who had preceded Mr. 
Showers, the then resident of Mewar, had openly recommend¬ 
ed “ military coercion, the deposition of the Maharana and the 
banishment of some of the principal chiefs under him.” The ten¬ 
dency of such a policy is too apparent to need pointing out. It 
was sufficient to excite the bitter animosity of the Rana. But the 
brave Rajput most cheerfully devoted his heart and soul to the 
welfare of the Paramount power.* His truly magnanimous devo¬ 
tion is at once shown in the timely rescue of English fugitives, 
including women and children, under the chivalrous conduct of his 
brave Rajput^. Minor chiefs at once followed his noble example. 
“Thus in June and within a fortnight of the receipt of intelligence 
of the attack ” wrote George Lawrence “ were the troops of 
Bhurutpore, Jeyporc, Joudhpore and Ulw'atr co-operating with us 
in the field.” 

' In Bengal too we find the Nawab Nazim co-operating heartily 
with the English though he had recently been badly treated by 
Lord Dalhousie. 

Then we have the brave and dauntless Sikhs, who had 
taxed the skill and valour of the renowned soldiers of Europe to 
the utmost, and who had consummated the defeat of the famous 
r4th Dragoons (who had figured most conspicuously in the 
terrible wars with the “modem Mars”) and had compelled 
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those renowned veterans of Europe to fly before them m help¬ 
less and disastrous rout from the fatal field of Chillianwallab; 
fornfing in mighty array on the side of the English, and truly 
saving India, which without their help would have been surely 
lost to the English. 

There are yet left many individuals and particular instances of 
pure self-devotion and glorious magnanimity, which render the 
names of many natives, of that eventful period, impenshsible. 
But an attempt at describing them within a compass like this is 
futile. Sufiice it to say that the glory left to the Indians was 
immense. 

G. L. D, 
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[Independent Section.! 

• THE CONGRESS AND SANITATION 

The minds of many of our fellow-subjects in India are at 
present greatly exercised by thoughts of the coming Congress. 
The subjects to be discussed at it have been determined on, and 
men are looking forward to the light which is to be thrown on 
them, and the results which are to follow their discussion. How 
comes it that the important question of sanitation in its bearing 
on the 250 millions of “Young India” is not to be raised? It 
is of infinite consequence. To the villager whose lile passes 
peacefully in the tremulous shadow of the pccpul trees till his 
heart stands still with dread of the Cholera Goddess who has taken 
up her abode in the homesteads amid which he crooned his baby 
songs, what matters it whether the country-side be allowed the 
privilege of bearing arms, or the vakeels of Calcutta be given a 
seat in the Viceroy’s Council ? Dearer to him is life, his own 
life and the lives of those with whom his few and simple homely 
joys are shared, than the empty honours which attach to unpaid 
magistracies, and municipal commissionerships, and seats in the 
Council. Moreover, the whole past history of India points to the 
fact that while all around him in fhe domain of government has 
changed a thousand times, his village-life has stood out when 
the waves of revolution have swept onwards, the same, and still 
the' same self-pontained organism. Does it speak well for the 
insight, or for the foresight of the leaders of the Congress that 
the sanitary welfare of this most important unit in the whole 
Indian system of things shoukf have been overlooked in the 
programme they have framed ? 

But it will be said, the aims and scope of the Congress 
are nobler and wider ; it seeks to elevate the masses. We might 
take serious exception to the last half dozen words of the pre¬ 
vious sentence ; but let them pass. Ii is our duty to impress on 
our readers that sound health, and the absence of anxiety 
for the health of those dear to us, are the basis of personal 
and of social virtues. This may be called materialism ; but we 
venture to affirm that when “ the religion of the body" is rightly 
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understood,'the will of men to act virtuously will be strengthened; 
their characters elevated; their hearts and their lives made glad. 
In this direction the Congress has it in its power to " mightily 
help to hasten the coming of that glorious time when ‘truth 
shall wear the features of a man, and all the virtues walk in 
human form.’ ” Surely such an aim would be higher than any cla¬ 
mour for political “ rights," the wisdom of conceding whith is 
at least doubtful ; and the refusal of which is certain to awaken 
discontent I 

Health and disease are a powerful social influence in another 
aspect:—we refer to heredity. We inherit our parents' features, 
whether those features be bodily or mental, virtuous or the reverse. 
This view of the matter opens up vast sanitary questions,—ques¬ 
tions relating to early marriage; to intermarriage ; to idiocy; to 
all those frightful and loathsome diseases which are known to be 
transmissible from parent to child, “ even to the third and fourth 
generation to prostitution ; and to crime. These leprous stains 
on the fair form of humanity might be better controlled, if not 
wholly removed, if tlie common people knew more of the simplest 
laws of sanitation, and were prevailed on to act in accordance with 
those laws. Spencer tells us that “ of all bequests of parents to 
children the most valuable is a sound constitution.” Hear too, what 
Maudsley says : “ Multitudes of human beings come into the 
W'orld weighted with a destiny against which they have neither 
the will, nor the power, to contend ; they are the step-children of 
Nature, and groan under the wor^t ol' tyrannies—the tyranny of 
a bad organization.” Again, .citing from the same authority, 
“ assuredly, of some criminals, as ot some insane persons, it may 
be said they are born, not made ; they go criminal, as the insane 
go mad, because they cannot help it; a stronger pooler than they 
can counteract has given the bias of their being. Crime, idiocy, 
pauperism, and prostitution are diseases to a large extent, which 
may be removed very largely.” ” ' ‘ “ In view of this fact does 

it not become a religious duty, a duty of religious people, to try to 
do something to prevent these diseases.” We speak here to reli¬ 
gious people, to the Hindoos of India; will they recognize their 
duties in this direction ? We do not seek to make proselytes • to 
some new creed, scientific or otherwise; for Hindooism with its 
many ablutions, its holy horror of contamination, its rigid rules of 
caste, its rites of purification and the like, rests like the old law of 
Moses, on a solid substratum of sanitation. We only invite our 
Hindoo friends to develop, under the influence and guidance of 
western sanitary science, the genfis of that “ religion of the body *' 
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which exist in their own Hindooism, Surely if the leadei^ df the 
Congress, leaving aside all petty, political schemes and strivings, 
more honoured in the breach than the observance, were to turn 
their attention for many years to come to the religious and social 
questions attempted to be opened up in their paper, the5' would 
find themselves on a platform on which an united India would join 
them ; and they would inaugurate such a period of regeneration and 
refreshing, as would entitle them to the heartfelt gratitude of 
posterity, even to the fourteenth generation. 

But, it will be said, all this will follow when once the political 
status is secured. Holding as we do that the Congress serves to 
divert attention from the real needs of the people, and to fix it on 
purely factitious objects; and that its aims, if attained would 
reverse results rather than ensure their permanence ; we do not 
believe that when once the political status is secured, all else will 
naturally follow. We dissent from the view held by the leaders of 
the movement because their methods and objects are unnatural. 
They seek to establish an anomaly; to perpetuate on the temple- 
shadowed banks of the Ganges the sentiments and tactics of the 
Irish Party, amongst the venerators of the Brahmin, the monkey, 
and the cow ! Whether in the world of matter, or of politics, the 
laws of Nature will not be outraged ; and the descendants of the 
leaders of the Congress will sec this in a clearer light than their 
forefathers are doing in our day. But however this may be, have 
those who have already been vested with certain powers of control, 
exercised them so wisely that we may confidently predict large 
and valuable measures of refornv will follow the successful attain¬ 
ment by the Congress of its aims ? We do not expect much from 
those to whom little—perhaps from their point of view, too little 
—has been /conceded. We do not ask for ten talents from the 
man to whom five have been given ; we only enquire if with his 
five talents he has gained another five, and is thereby entitled to 
enter into the joy of his lord ? The history of the Calcutta Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioners alone tells, surely, a very different tale. They 
have done something ; under the pressure of public opinion, and 
the friendly constraint of a paternal Government, exercised through 
an official chairman, it was impossible for them to fail wholly. 
They have forwarded schemes projected before they came into 
being; they have widened some lanes, filled a few scores of tanks, 
and opened a few squares ; but they have not been found on the 
side of progress when large mesisures of reform were advocated ; 
andin regard to their opportunities, they have too frequently exhi¬ 
bited the spirit of him to whorft one talent was given : they have 
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hoarded it in a napkin against the time when much might be de¬ 
manded of them 1 That time has often come and gone, and the 
talent remains in its napkin : our readers will remember that the 
punishment of him who acted thus in the parable was that his one 
talent was relentlessly taken from him altogether, and given to 
him that already had ten ; no sentimentality prompted further 
trials with added talents. While we write thus we have before 
us two recent instances in both of which the Commissioners have 
^ failed—one is the construction of the Central Road to run from 
Armenian Ghaut to Sealdah ; the other the establishment of a 
permanent staff of Sanitary Inspectors. In both cases want oi 
funds was pleaded, although there was a reserve of power adequate 
to meet the difficulty if skilfully exercised. Those who watched 
the discussion will know that the real difficulties experienced by 
the majority of the Commissioners had far more to do with senti¬ 
ment than with finance, though the financial difficulty is the in¬ 
variably convenient excuse. The construction of the road will 
disturb a number of householders who have squatted on their 
present ancestral properties for three or four generations, as gene¬ 
rations are in India. It was these persons who as a matter of 
notoriety w^ent about among the Commissioners begging of them 
to spare Iheiy properties, and to find a better way which might 
perhaps sweep away their neighbours’ proj^rties, but would leave 
ihemsclves to reap the benefits of being in the immediate vicinity 
of the proposed road. In the case ot the Sanitary Inspectors it 
was foreseen that domiciliary visitation would be extremely in¬ 
convenient in cases where native Iqmales were concerned, though 
the foresight was not sufficiently extended in its scope to perceive 
that the health of the females themselves would be vastly improv¬ 
ed, and their lives and the lives of their children proloi»^ed as the 
direct result of these dreaded inspections. These were the real 
reasons which weighed with the Commissioners ; the financial 
difficulty was merely the scape goat which is constantly sent 
abroad weighted with the sins of its senders. Minor matters might 
be taken up ; these will suffice to show that no reasonable man 
can expect to see vast social and sanitarj’- reforms inaugurated as 
the natural and inevitable result of securing the political aims of. 
the Congress. 

It is in view of all this that we would advise the string-pullers 
of the Congress to alter their aims, and to turn their eyes from 
the empty honours which attach to high places, to social questions 
affecting the health and well-being of the masses. Here they 
would have the sympathies of all* right-minded persons. The 
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Miiliomedan and the European would make common cause with 
the Hindoo, and the Congress would become a representative body 
whose resolutions would command attention. Nor would its .aims 
be lowered by adopting this course. “ The physical is tlie sub¬ 
stratum of the spiritual ” not in any gross materialistic, sense; but. 
because there, can be no spiritual health, no vigour of will, no con¬ 
science, and no virtue in a body which is made up of a disordered 
stomach, ill-filled lungs, unstrung nerves, and vitiated blood. 
Francis Galton sensibly remarks that Energy (that is the capacity 
for labour) makes a large practice of all the robust virtues possible 
by the robust virtues he means self-control, courage, enthusiasm, 
heroism ; in a word, energy of mind, of heart, and of soul. No 
prophet-mind, and no hero-soul will tenant the body whose 
“ physical passions cannot be made to come to heel at the com¬ 
mand of conscience,” but are “ so strong and wild as to overcome 
will and master reason.” In a paper to which we are deeply in¬ 
debted, on the Relations of Health to Morality and Religion, 
read before the Lansing Sanitary Convention in March 1885, by a 
ckrgjnnan, these pregnant sentences occur, ” Man is a soul, and has 
a body. It is not true that we are bodies, and have mysterious 
some-whats called souls, which are somehow to be “ saved ” apart 
from manhood and the art of noble-living ; but we ourselves are 
imraortjd souls, and our bodies are our tabernacles, or life houses, 
which we use in this sphere of our existence. . . . Whatever 
pauperises or cheapens Iniman life tends strongly to demoralize 
and de-religionize the people ; wdiile all things which honourably 
prolong and augment life, broaden and intensify the moral and 
spiritual purposes .and sympathies of a people. The advance of 
true civilization—has been marked by the increasing sacredness of 
human life. A low civilization thinks little, makes little of human 
life ; a highei civilization thinks much, makes much of human life.” 
In these views we heartily concur ; and with them before us, W'e 
seriously enquire if the country has reached tliat higher plane of 
civilization where tlie aims of the Congress might possibly be con¬ 
ceded, seeing that in spite of political haranguing here and else- 
W’here, India in the last decade lost 38 millions of lives from 
.causes wrhich in other parts of the world have been either wholly 
obviated, 01 materially curtailed in their limits ; and yet Congress 
asks no question, raises no protest, gives utterance to no voice of 
sympathy whicli has direct reference to this appalling loss of life ? 
Its head is in the clouds ; its feet rest on an insatiable charnel pit 
ul corruption, from which it averts its gaze in order to watch and 
discubb the unattainable stars.* 
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We are not materialists, though we jSrmly believe there can 
be no really sound mind, no really sound soul in a body weighted 
with disease, and exposed to the fell influence of enfeebling and 
insanitary surroundings. In applying this phase of our faith to 
the Congress and its work, we believe its aims would be other 
than they are if the physical education of its pnme movers had 
been nuitured in a less enervating climate, and amid healthier 
surroundings than prevail in the Ganges delta. It is for these 
amongst other reasons, that we regard many of its aspirations as 
the dreams of a sick man 1 Surely, surely, it would do well to 
turn from its visions of honourable places and empty titles, and 
inci eased opportunities for exercising the talent lor debate, to the 
nobler work of improving the sanitary and social condition of the 
peoples of India. There is yet time ; let it adopt a bettei course. 

ARTHUR DIGGES. 
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THE falling ETAR, 

(From the German of Friedr. von Sallet.) 

When we behold glides down afar, 

A meteor from the sky, 

Know ye what that swift-falling star. 

To us doth signify ? 

Those orbs which shed so mild a light, 

—Ten thousand sparkling gems,— 

O, they are countless angels bright, 

With golden diadems ! 

Set as true watchers in the skies, 

, It is for them to know. 

To scan with keen, untiring eyes. 

What passes here below. 

And when borne down by earthly care, 
Writhing m bitter grief, 

A good man lifts his heart in prayer. 

Looks upward for relief; 

^ And his wild cries,—when all seems lost,— 

* To his Father doth not cease, 

O, then is sent from that high host, 

A messenger of peace. 

And that bright one beside him kneels. 
Unseen with him doth pray, 

And gentle slumber o’er him steals. 

And charms his pain away. 

So, when we see glides down afar, 

A meteor from the sky, 

This is it which the-falling star. 

To us doth signify. 


O, C, DUTT, 
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Nature and Revelation, eight lectures, By Ravi Chnndra Bose, 
M.A . Published at the Methodist Publishing House. 

It has become evident with the giow'th of knowledge, that 
science must be the basis of all true faith, that all religious beliefs 
to be of any worth and beauty must be a superstructure on 
Science. To be lational, our beliefs regarding the imknoMTi must 
be deductions from the known, must be a growth, as it were, from 
the known. So thoroughly is this recognized at the present day, 
that the leading theologians in Europe, are all striving to mould 
Faith into harmony with scientific teaching, and no longer at¬ 
tempt, as their predecessors did, to fasliion science into conformity 
with Faith. Mr. Ram Chandra Bose in this book has done some¬ 
thing very similar, he having attempted and with much success, 
to reconcile Science and Revelation, to indicate that the Christian 
Faith is not only a Revelation, but a revelation on a scientific 
basis. He argues with much skill and force, that all the essential 
elements of the Christian revelation are supjiorted by what science 
has revealed regarding the laws of natural government, and so 
far from being discordant with, are eminently in \;onformity to 
these laws. Those who take an interest in these subtle and intri¬ 
cate questions of the relations of Science to Faith, will find in 
Mr. Bose’s book much valuable information on the matter, and 
we can recommend the volume as one possessing much learning 
and research, much food for thought, and much valuable know¬ 
ledge on one of the most vital and important questions bearing 
on human well-being. 

All endeavours to strengthen the hold of Faith on the minds 
of men and to widen her influence in the world, are highly laud¬ 
able, and we trust that Mr. Bose's book will have this effect. It 
is very well \vritten, has an elegant style, and above all it is a very 
successful attempt to shew the ph^lospphical aspects of Christiamty, 
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The Village School-master, By Filkantha Majtmdar, M,A '„ Pro¬ 
fessor of English Literature^ Dacca College, Printed by 

S. B. Dalta, al the Sree Pressy Meerjafers Lane, Cafmtta, 

It is rare to meet with novels written in tlie English language 
by natives of India. “ Govinda Samanta,” by the Rev, Lai Behari 
Day and “Siinker” and other tales by the late Rai Shoshee 
Chunller Dutt Bahadur are the only instances of successful at¬ 
tempts in this direction that we know of. ‘^Govinda Samanta” 
has attained a great popularity among Europeans owing to its vivid 
and faithful representation of village life in Bengal, especially 
among the lower classes. The work under notice somewhat 
resembles " Govinda Samanta ” in this respect and should, there¬ 
fore, recommend itself to Europeans and others who are desirous 
of acquainting themselves with the manners and customs of the 
country. The village school-master wdio is the hero of this work 
is not like the village pedagogue described by-Goldsmith a man of 
“ words of learned length and thundering sound,” nor does he 
resemble the jolly and pedantic Dominie Sampson, He is a poor 
simpleton with little or no education, a hen-pecked husband under 
the dominion of a beautiful, thoughtless but devoted wife. The 
book opens with the following description of the hero ;— 

"The village school-master, who is the hero of our tale, was a simple and 
artless person, who, as the phrase is, could not ‘ cry bo to a goose.’ He was a 
veiy milkaop without pluck and without ambition, a very lotus-eater in this 
Land of the Lotus. What he wanted in the manlier virtues, he more than 
made up for in contentment, the chief dowry of the Indian climate. He 
could look upon any and every species of evd with the most pl.icid and com¬ 
placent indifference. ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof’ and 
‘ take no .thought of the morrow ' were the two gulden maxims of his life. But 
with all these faults the schoolmaster had an ample share of a very noble 
virtue ; he was afe innocent as a new-born baby.’’ 

Then the story goes on narrating the trials and sorrows of 
this “ milksop how, besides his wife, he had only his mother 
and a widowed sister at home far off from the village w^here his 
school was ; how his wife and sister had frequent passages at arms 
between them which ultimately culminated in open warfare; 
how, after many a hard struggle, he was at length brought to yield 
to the persuasions of his wife to take her aw^ay with him to the 
place where he earned his living; how his anxiety to keep his 
wife in a decent style in spite of his limited means speedily 
plunged him into debt; how” all tliis constant trouble and worry 
made him gradually inattentive to his duties, and how this inatten¬ 
tion ultimately resulted in a severe censure from the school-board, 



and, what was more, a material reduction in his salary ; how at 
last he was obliged to return home with his wife, weary and 
broken-hearted, and with the seeds of consumption in him ; and 
how, soon after, he fell a victim to that fell disease leaving three 
miserable widows to bewail his loss. 

The school-master, or, as he is styled throughout the book, the 
Pandit, is not without friends, the chief among whom are a Deputy 
Magistrate and a Doctor. The fonner isj as the author himself 
says, " a very remarkable man." He i« a scholar, engineer, doctor 
and—what not 1 He is in short “ not one, but all mankind’s 
epitome !’’ The author himself is lost in his admiration for this 
Deputy of his own creation. “ To tell you the truth ” says he 
" I should have high hopes of iny country’s future, if we could all 
become half as worthy as this Deputy.” We fully concur with the 
learned author,—but then alas there is a good t^l in that little 
if! No less a remarkable personage is the doctor. He is not 
only a man of medicine, but a wit and a classical scholar to boot, 
—or at least poses as such ! He is perpetually making attempts 
at witticism, and his conversation bristles with classical and other 
allusions. These two worthies were great friends and used to 
meet frequently at the house of the Deputy, and the pandit w^as 
occasionally present at these meetings. We are not told any 
where in the book that the pandit had even a tolerable knowledge 
of the English language, and it is, therefore, a mystery to us how 
the poor man could understand the pedantic largon which these 
two learned gentlemen indulged in. We aic indeed told that on 
one of these occasions the pandit was as merry as the Doctor 
himself. He could not make (fthers laugh, bui he could laugh and 
did laugh as any of them.’’ Wc aie inclined to believe that he 
laughed simply because he found others laughing, but that at heart 
he full}’^ sympathised with the poor persecuted Brafemo Missionary 
and mentally echoed his words when he said “ Sir you are too deep 
for me. I fail to understand your j<irgon.” 

We have briefly sketched for our readers the plot of this in¬ 
teresting little novel. We are sure it will be found interesting by 
foreigners as depicting the manners and customs of the country, 
and wnil help all to while away an idle hour or two. Notwith¬ 
standing some trifling defects and incongruities here and thefc, it 
is on the whole well-written, and does credit to the author who 
deserves encouragement, and whom we lieartily wish every success 
in the future. 
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COMPETING SYSTEMS. A SKETCH. 

Governmen r by popular representation m winch one man’s 
vote is as good as another’s, having with the extension of the 
inliuence of the Anglo-Saxon lace spiead with overwhelming force 
over the l.ice ol the globe, is now shrinking again to narrow 
limits. That othei races have adopted and still letam the prinaple 
IS true. The Spanish have lollowed it out in their free republics 
in America as well as at home. Italy stands by it also as a newly 
acquired taste. Fiance with whom it is a tar older and more 
spontaneous institution than with either of these, does not seem 
to be quite at ease with hei republic, and no one would be sur¬ 
prised to see a despotism le-cstablished in that country if only as 
a means of retaliating on Geimany, The countries of Eastern 
Europe make no concealment ot their contempt for liberal institu¬ 
tions as opposed to the consei vative empire. The central and 
northern nations of Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Scandinavia 
are now-a-days peace-loving commercial peoples whom the sys¬ 
tem suits well. But Holland and J^enmark are piobably doomed to 
absorption into Germany, and Belgium into France, this military 
age not long brooking small countries not easily self-defensible ; 
and their seaboard being moreover valuable. England, and Sweden- 
and Norway to a less extent, are protected by the sea, though how 
little that can be relied on in these days of steam, the recent Naval 
Manoeuvres have shewn. In the struggle for existence that is 
coming, owing to the pressuie of the military spirit, in the military 
Empires of Russia, France and Geimany, democratic goveramyent 
has everywhere once more to be tried, * 
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It is not the further extension of representative government 
that is at present probable. On the contrary, with the absorp¬ 
tion of small states into huge empires, scientifically disposed for 
aggression and defence, self-contained and determined to sacrifice 
individual profit to the general strength ; Government by elected 
majorities has no chance whatever of extension. It has first to 
justify itself where it exists. 

England under reasonably liberal institutions produced Wel¬ 
lington and the Pitts. The U. S. of America under a pure demo¬ 
cracy and with the stimulus of a struggle for nationality produced 
Lincoln, Grant and his generals, and Lee. Washington was 
the product of the democratic desire, in the American colonies. 
Napoleon was the child of the French Revolution, but also its 
antithesis and executioner. And England may yet throw oft the 
party license, the commercial debauchery, the social ultra luxury 
that are consuming her vitals, and stand forth once more the mother 
of heroes and of successful warriors in an Imperial struggle but it 
has to be seen where, when the fight is over, will be democratic in¬ 
stitutions. That at such a time as this any body of men could e.xpect 
to see democracy applied to India for the regulation of Imperial 
affairs would argue an insensibility to facts only explainable by 
intense personal ambition or by stupid blindness. When England 
herself has survived the next great European war and proved that 
a democratic franchise can support the continued existence of the 
Empire, it will be time enough for India to think of a further 
imitation of the home s)’stem. When another generation of great 
soldiers and soldier statesmen has been the product of democracy, 
then if ever will be the time for India to stake its existence on 
popular elective assemblies. In the meanwhile she can be well 
content to learn the arts of Self-Government, if so be they are to 
be learnt by imitation, in municipalities, on district boards and in 
industrial enterprizes. That was the way in which the Anglo- 
Saxon race grew to Imperial democracy. 

But w'hile India cannot tolerate the supreme government 
being controlled by the popular will or by any section of it, 
government by criticism if such a term may be used may be tried. 
Lideed it cannot now well be avoided. European education has 
given to many classes of the people the power of criticism, and 
European literature affords abundant standards of comparison for 
criticism to work upon. 

Indeed from the beginning almost of British rule in India, the 
Government of India has been-swayed, and periodically modified 
by external criticism. The cariticism then came froni England, 
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and made itself felt through the Parliament first upon the E. I. 
Company, and since on the Secretary of State and his Council. 
Nothing but good can be said to have been the upshot of the 
repeated attacks of more modem thought and knowledge on the 
established institutions of the Empire. One result is that India is 
now a living empire instead of being only a conglomerate loosely 
held together by arms. India from a political point of view has 
become a nation, in the same way though in a far less degree no 
doubt, as Germany has become a nation. It has ceased to be only 
a political expression. India is not socially or ethnographically a 
nation as Germany is becoming, and probabl)’’ never will be, 
but politically and commercially she is a nation and a splendid 
one. She has Imperial armies, Imperial finance. Imperial law, 
education and justice. The English language and literature are 
supplying a bond to the various peoples for intellectual intercom¬ 
munication, and railways, telegraphs and steamers are physically 
connecting them with each other and with the world. The welding 
force of a great war from which the Indian Empire will issue 
successfully has yet to be felt. 

Besides the criticism formerly applied only in England, is 
now criticism coming from the same source but applied in 
India, and there is also a great mass of intelligent local criticism 
growing up under the stimulating influence of English education 
and literature. The aim of all is the consolidation and enriching 
of the Indian nation and the Indian peoples. There promise to be 
two local schools. Both are schools of pure criticism in their 
origin. Whether they depart from that origin, and either dress 
themselves in the prerogatives of a ruling and enfranchised demo¬ 
cracy on the one hand, or echo the sentiments of the governing 
bodies on the other, they equally falsify their oirigm and their 
usefulness. As critics they can be of great and lasting service. 
Tliey must neither give the Government a free hand, nor seek to 
force its hand by means which the circumstances of the masses 
of the people do not originate and do not sanctify. 

And in order to criticise they can inquire. That will be the 
primary function both of the National Congress and of the United 
Patriotic Association. One is now the apostle of depreciation, 
the other the apostle of appreciation of the Government.* But 
it is not hazardous to prophecy that if they both conduct their 
inquiries on broad and unbiassed grounds they will eventually 
agree with each other. Or should the Mahommedan critical 
colleges continue to exhibit considerable divergence from those of 
the National Congress, Govemmfent can assume that the known 
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facts look so differently to different people that it is at libcWy to 
go its own way, to inquire for itself and act accordingly. If the 
two colleges (National College will be a much better name than 
National Congress which in India means nothing intelligible) 
should agree, the effect of such an agreement come to on an 
ascertained knowledge of the condition of the people, will in 
India we may be sure be irresistible. While if the colleges are 
found to proceed on opinions onl}', and those opinions cannot be 
brought to the test of facts, both will be pernicious pests. The 
value of criticism lies ultimately in its accuracy. 

At present there is probably one and only one matter on which, 
discarding all others, the two colleges might unite. That is fiscal 
reform. Yet strangely fiscal reform is more likely to be the outcome 
of the financial necessities of the government, and of the gradual 
reaction against Free Trade in English economic views, than of 
Indian advice and criticism. Fiscal reform will come to India bv 
the same channel as all great reforms have come, i.e., through the 
crucible of Parliamentary debate. Neither college of Indian criti¬ 
cism is likely to advocate it. The congress party has been trained 
on Free Trade literature until the theory has become a dogma, 
believed upon the dictates of authority and faith, not of reason and 
reflection. Moreover Free Trade is the cult of the political party 
with which the Political Agency of the Congress in England seems 
to be cultivating alliance. N ot that the men of the Irish party 
are Free Traders, far from it, but their present allies mostly are, 
and the word Protection is not heard in their leaders’ speeches at 
present. On the other hand tlie Mahomniedan party, taking 
their cue from the officials of the Indian Government who have 
also been educated to believe that Free Trade arguments are un¬ 
answerable, jWill not at present risk the unpopularity of espousing 
the doctrine of State aid to industry. Both colleges will make 
Indian industries a plank in their platforms, but will shrink from 
the only means for securing it. 

As regards the masses of the people of India the effect of 
these opposing colleges is likely for a long time to be of small 
account. Neither have so far betrayed much anxiety to inquire 
into and demonstrate the true condition of the people upon incon¬ 
trovertible facts. Yet it is here that their real usefulness and 
chance of fusion lies. It is only in this way that Government by 
criticism can be useful. Reform is necessary, of that there is not 
the least doubt, and the question is whether unless assisted the 
Government of India will find the best way to it. Out of even 
divergent criticism good may Come, and all having the welfare of 
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the Bfttion at hfeart will welcome the first of the Colleges which 
pttfijlishes to the world the true condition the people. This 
though probably very much better than 200 years ago, and better 
than it would be if the critics favourable and unfavourable were 
left to themselves to administer the Empire, is nevertlieless un¬ 
satisfactory. It leaves much to be desired. Much has been done 
but more remains. * 

If democratic representation is for purposes of self-defence 
likely to merge in mere popular cnticism m Europe, in India 
autocracy may be brought to submit to it, it it can be proved 
accurate and useful. 

VERE. 
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THE MEMORU OF THE EARLY ARAB TRADE 

WITH INDIA. 

That beautiful collection of tales known b}’- the name of “ The 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments” which has for ages past cheered 
the sons of the desert, through many a long and weary day and 
night, delight as much the children of more favoured climes. 
The romantic character of the stories, their picturesque imagery 
and the simplicity of their narration make them a loving com¬ 
panion to the young of all countries ; while the faithful representa¬ 
tion of characters, mtanners and sentiments of a strange people,— 
the description of their home life, as well as of the splendour of 
their courts, form an interesting study for those more advanced 
in years. With the help of these stories, we seem to be trans¬ 
ported to the magnificent court of Bagdad—the most magnificent 
of the time—and vividly realise the great Kaliph of Moslem 
rule, surrounded by his wiziers, his emirs and his grandees, 
in all the pomp and sjfiendour of the most powerful Oriental 
sovereign that ever existed. We seem to traverse the streets of 
the capital of the most extended empire the world ever wit¬ 
nessed, thronged with diverse peoples from diverse countries. 
There are the rich merchants from Persia, seated in their shops, 
amidst the fSisplay of their costly commodities; there are the 
veiled damsels from Turkey, mingling in the crowd; and here 
and there are the nobles of the empire marching at the head of 
their retainers to and from the court. There too we meet 
slaves from Africa, and bondwomen from various conquered 
countries exposed for sale. The towering mosque on one side 
from where minerets the faithfuls are called to prayer in the well 
Iftiown sonorous tone, on the other side, the broad Tigris bearing 
on her placid bosom the reflection of the delightful gardens which 
the Moslem knew so well how to rear, or the barge laden w.ith 
merchandize from the various parts of the world;—^are objects 
vrhich one can see before his mjnd’s eye on reading the pages of 
these enchanting tales. We hear the polite speech mixed with 
tender verses for both of which the Arabs of tho middle ages 
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wor^.so renowned, or oar ears are greeted with the delicate music 
from a fairy balcony. These stories represent with such life-like 
faithfulness, the manners and customs of the people, that the 
volumes of the " Arabian Nights ” are justly valued alike by the 
young and the old. 

To the adventurous none of these stories makes so deep an 
impression as that of Sindbad the sailor. His seven adventures on 
the sea, where he is exposed to all the dangers of that faitfiless 
element; his ’wanderings in strange lanch ; and his ultimate return 
to his own country, laden with wealth, make many a 5^oung reader 
envy the lot of this hardy but fortunate wanderer. But it is not 
with the romantic side of the story that we are concerned at 
present. There is a deeper significance in these voyages wliich 
we intend to discuss. The voyages of Smdbad embody the 
traditions of early trade which the Arabs c.irried on in the East. 
In Mr. Lane’s translation, the names of the sailor and of his friend 
the porter, to whom he relates the ston", are both given as 
Es-Sindabad. But in other translations, the name of the jwrter 
is stated to be Hindabad. Both “ Sindabad ” and “ Hindabad" 
suggest the connection of the story with India. Though no 
such person as Sindbad existed, and though no such voyages 
as here related were ever performed, tliere can be little doubt 
that the story is based on a popular version of the reports which 
the early Arab voyagers gave to their countrymen, of the places 
and peoples they met in India m their pursuit of commerce. 
Mr. Lane the translator of the " Arabian Nights,” referring to the 
story of Sindbad, says in his notes;—“ It is evidently founded 
upon the exaggerated reports ot* a variety of travellers; and almost 
all of these reports I find related m the “ Ajaib el-Makhlookat ’’ of 
El-Kazweenee and the “ Khareedet el-Ajaib ” of Iben-El-Wardee. 
The former author flourished in the latter half of the tliirteenth 
century, and the latter died about the middle of the fourteenth. 
* * * * I think it is probable that they were the names from 
which the author of the voyages of Es-Sindibad of the sea drew 
most of the materials for the composition of this tale.” The 
places, therefore, supposed to have been touched by Sindbad are 
those where the Arabs came for trade. We will now try to 
identify those places. , ‘ 

It may be noted here that in the quotation we have made 
above, we find, that, according to Mr. Lane, the time when this 
story was composed cannot be placed earlier than about the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth century. But when -w^e remember that by 
the beginning of the fifteenth cqntury, the Mahomedans had con- 
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quered a large part of the continent of India, it can hardly be 
believed that the Arabs were then in such ignorance Of India and 
of the Indian seas as that displayed in these voyages^ Beside, 
there is an air of simplicity in these voyages such as are foujid in 
the reports of men just beginning to peep into unknown seas and 
countries. The question therefore naturally arises whether the 
authorities cited by Mr. Lane did not borrow largely from this 
story, or from some other early work or tradition from w'hich the 
author of this story might have borrowed as well. Referring to 
the authorities named above Mr. Lane writes that “ these works 
being professedly scientific, it would be reasonable to entertain the 
slightest suspicion that these authors borrowed from a tale of 
fiction." Tin’s does not appear to be a very strong argument, for 
in oriental countries, fiction very often form the basis of “ pro¬ 
fessedly scientific work.” We shall now examine the seven 
>'oyages which Sindbad is said to have perfonned. 

The First Voyage .—After having spent his patrimony in pro¬ 
digality, Sindbad thought of seeking his fortune in trade. He 
therefore sold everything that yet remained to him, and bought 
“ commodities and merchandize" and went down the Tigris in a 
ship “ W'ith a company of merchants " from Bagdad to El-Basrah. 
Basrah was the seaport town at the mouth of the river formed by 
the junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates. It was within a 
short distance and easy reach of the great Capital of the Kaliphs, 
It was, in short, to the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates what 
Tamralipta (Tamlook) in ancient time was to Bengal, or wdiat 
Ostia was to ancient Rome and the country surrounding,—a 
place of roaring trade where mercfiants from the interior brought 
their goods for export, and where the voyagers brought their 
merchandize from foreign countries for the supply of the empire. 
Leaving Basrjth, Sindbad launched out into the sea. He says:— 

“ we traversed the sea for many days and nights, we passed by 
island after island, and from sea to sea, and from land to land; 
and every place by which we passed we sold and bought, and 
exchanged merchandize.” It may be remarked that we must not 
take the above account of the voyage too literally. The ship on 
board which Sindbad was sailing was perhaps somewhat of the 
kind of the present Nakhoda ship which annually comes to 
Calcutta,—a small vessel which drew very little water, for the 
landing from the ship was effected by means of a plank thrown 
from the ship to the land, as is described in several places in this 
tale. Though she sonic times sailed out in the open sea, she was 
very often steered as close to laqd as was possible or convenientj 
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toiichia^^^ihe different '‘pom on her vkp It may be noted here 
that there isr ‘ no mention made of Onnax at the mouth of the 
Peisian Gulf, and it may be presumed that the island had not yet 
become the celebrated place of trade which the Portuguese after- 
Av'ards found it. ** We continued our voyage ” says Sindbad when 
he met with an unlucky adventure on the back -of a monster 
seafisli, from which he escaped death by drowning by getting 
hold of a large wooden bowl. It was after a voyage of a day and 
a night on the bowl, the winds and the vvaves aiding him, that 
he was landed on a high island. Now we shall try to find out in 
what part of the world Sindbad was cast ashore. 

From the description which Sindbad gives of this island, 
it would appear that it had a luxuriant tropic«il climate abounding 
in edible fruits. But the chief leature of the land was that it was 
the breeding place of a potentate wdio w'ent by the name of 
“ Mihraj.” The mares were left tethered by the sea shore to be 
crossed by the stallions wdiich came out of the sea, while the 
grooms lay hid in grottos. There Could be no doubt that Sind¬ 
bad had arrived in the dominion of a Maharaja, and the place \vas 
lamuus for horses. Mr. Lane, in his note concludes this island 
to be Borneo, in w’hich opinion Sir William Jones agrees. It is 
unsafe to ])ut oneselt in opposition to such authorities. Never¬ 
theless, the eonclnsioii appears to be very improbable. We have 
seen Sindbad remark : —“ we traversed the sea for many days 
and nights’’and then “ we continued our \oyage" w’hcn he en- 
counteied the mishap on the back ol tlie sea monster. After this 
accident it took him one day and <^nc night, the wind and the 
waves being favourable, to reach this island. Now’ from the 
mouth of the Tigris, a voN-age lo Borneo would have taken many 
months, following the coast line, as Arab ships evidently did in 
those days, instead of “ man)’ days and nights." T*lie island in 
question therefore could not w'ell have been so far aw’ay as Borneo. 
We would be inclined to think that Sindbad was landed some 
w’here in the coast ol India ; and from the tale of horse breeding 
and grottos in which the grooms found shelter, w’e would be 
tempted to suggest the name of Katteyw’ar. Katteywaf was, till 
lately, famous for its horses w’hich w’ere considered the finest ip 
India. Its hilly surface abounds w’ith caverns and grottos find 
chasms. It may perhaps be said that Katteyvvar is not an island, 
but a peninsula. But this is hardly an objection. The early 
Spanish discoverers of America frequently mistook island for 
mainland, and mainland for island. Such a mistake in the case 
of Katteywar which is nearly surrounded by sea is what may 
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well be expected of early Arab narrators. Another objection 
may be raised to our suggestion. Sindbad stayed a long time 
with the “ Mihraj ” and became homesick, but none in the place 
could give him any information regarding Bagdad. One day he 
found the “ Mihraj ” in company with a body of Indians of whose 
country Sindbad made several enquiries. Sindbad was informed 
of tjie numerous divisions into castes which prevailed among the 
Indians, and of some particulars about Kshatriyas and Brahma* 
nas. Now from the above it would appear that the “ Mihraj ” 
was not an Indian himself, nor his territory formed any part of 
India. It is more likely that this discrepancy was owing to the 
confused idea which the Arabs of those days held about India, 
than that they have been describing such a distant island as 
Borneo, in the first voyage of Sindbad. We will find, as we 
l'>roceed further, that such confusion of idea is not rare in this tale. 
Sindbad at last returned home on board the same ship on which 
he had sailed from it. She, in the meantime, having performed 
her onward voyage was returning home, very ])robably with the 
monsoon which had changed since her outward voyage, and 
touched the country of the Mihraj ” on the way. 

The Si'cond Voyage .—A restless spirit is never happy in the 
possession of the quiet comforts of home ; so Sindbad found 
himself ill at ease amidst the plenty and prosperity in his domestic 
circle, anti he longed “ to trav'el again to the lands of other peo- 
j>le.',’ He embarked, “ iis did also a party of merchantsat Bag¬ 
dad, on a ne\v vessel bound for sea. The beginning of the voyage 
was pleasant enough ; but as Iqck would have it, the ship cast 
anchor on a beautiful, though an uninhabited island, where Sind¬ 
bad landed ; but he fell asleep, and when he awoke, he found that 
the vessel had sailed leaving him alone in the island. It is unneces¬ 
sary to foll6w Sindbad closely, in the troubles which overtook 
him. He got himself wafted from the place to a valley, by cling¬ 
ing to the legs of a fabulous bird, the Rukh. Every young reader 
knows of this valley strewn with diamonds, and must have sighed, 
while reading this part of the Sailor’s adventure, that it had not 
been his luck to have been there even for a quarter of an hour, so 
that he might be in a position to defy the old rule, that man must 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow 1 Be that as it may, the 
rose has its thorns, and the valley of diamonds its huge serpents 
and venomous snakes. But the hero of a story never dies^ nor 
did Sindbad, however great might have been the perils which 
surrounded him. Smdbad’ji delivery was effected m a strange 
manner. He had heard that hi the mountains of the diamonds 
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are fiXperionced ^eat tennars, and that no one can gain access to 
tha diamonds, but that the merchants who import them know a 
stmtagem- by means of whiqh to obtain them: that they take a 
great sheep, and slaughter it, and skin it, and cut its flesh, which 
they throw down from the mountain, to the bottom of the valley: 
so, descending fresh and moist, some of these stones stick tp it. 
Then the merchants leave it until midday, and birds of the large 
kind of vulture and the aquiline vulture descend on that raeat> 
and taking it in their talons, fly up to the top of the mountain ; 
whereupon the merchants come to thorn, and cry out at them, 
and they fly away frOm the moat. The merchants then advance 
to that meat, and take from it the stones sticking to it; after which 
they leave the meat for the birds and the wild beasts, and carry 
the stones to their countries. And no one can procure the diamonds 
but by means of this stratagem.” So Sindbad tied himself to one 
of those slaughtered animals that were thrown down by the mer¬ 
chants, taking care of course, like a discreet man, to All his clothes 
with a good supply of selected stones, and was.carried to the top 
of the mountain. 

This was not however all the knowledge which Sindbad 
gained in this voyage. As he journe)’^ed over the mountain, he saw 
the camphor trees under each of which trees a hundred men 
might shade themselves,” and noticed how that precious drug was 
extracted. In this island, for he still believes himself to be on an 
island, he heard of the rhinoceros whose description he gives, good 
enough for the wondering Arab youths who never left their desert 
home; as also some animal of kind, bison probably. Thus jour¬ 
neying by land and sea he at last arrived at Basrah, and thence 
he repaired to Bagdad, the abode of peace. From the account 
of diamonds, rhinoceros, buffaloes, one would be tempted to sup¬ 
pose that the author of the tale has been, in the second voyage, 
describing some part of India. Such a supposition would not 
be wrong. The principal adventure in this voyage is one in 
the diamond valley; and the means of obtaining that precious 
stone, as described by Sindbad, though curious, corresponds with 
what is related by the Venetian travellers Marco Polo and Nicolo 
Conti, about the mines of Golconda and Deccan. It is clear there¬ 
fore that the tradition which prevailed during the time of the early 
Arab traders ih India regarding the mode of obtaining diamonds 
from the Deccan mines was current also at the time of the Vene¬ 
tian travellers named above. Be that as it may, this tradition 
gives us the clue as to the plac6 described in Sindbad’s second 
voyage, and we would be justified in asserting that Sindbad was 
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here made to land on the west coast of Deccan ; 
of the story related in this voyage the tradition wlhich he: kww 
about the celebrated Indian diamond mines, as also the flora'and 
fauna of the neighbourhood. It‘may however be noted that:the 
camphor trees “ under each of which trees a hundred men mijght 
shade themselves " is one of those confusions of ideas of which, we 
have spoken before. Camphor trees do not grow ii) India ; some 
trees grow in India “ under each of which tree a hundred men 
might shade themselves,’’ but they are not camphor trees. 

Third Voyage ,—Plenty and prosperity could not keep 
a waving spirit from wandering,-and Sindbad once more set out 
from Bagdad for El-Basrah, the seaport town where he embarked 
on a good ship which had many merchants on board. As usual, 
the first part of the voyage was pleasant, till one day, when they 
were pursuing their course in the midst of the routing sea, agi¬ 
tated with waves," the captain “ looked at tlie different quarters 
of the sea ’’ and informed the ]iassengers of the peril they were 
in. The ship was drifting towards the mountain of the apes. 
It may be here remarked, that the sea is uniform all over the 
world, except in, the color of the water wliich in some places is 
deep blue and in others light green. Looking at the sea, therefore, 
one would not be able to indicate the position of a ship. The 
Captain therefore must have observed some landmarks, and it 
may therefore be supposed that the ship was steering along the 
coast. Evidently the ship drifted from the usual track then 
followed by the Arab traders. The stress of the wind or some 
current of the sea might have carried the vessel in spite of the 
Captain’s effort, to the tlreaded mountain. 'I'hat the art or 
navigation Avas then very rude could easily be imagined. All 
that the Captaia could do to save the vessel, was to furl the 
sails of the* ship and to cast her anclior. It must not how¬ 
ever, be considered that the art was so very rude as here 
represented, a story teller is not a navigator, and the writer of 
this stor}’’ though somewhat versed in nautical lore, is not the 
person in whom we could measure the art of navigation then 
known to the Arabs. Now the question is where is this mountain 
of the apes, or as some edition has it^"island of the apes?’’ 
Mr, Lane’s authorities differ widely as to its position. Accord¬ 
ing to one, it is situated in the China sea, ^ind according to 
another it is somewhere near Socotra. Mr. Lane himself is inclin¬ 
ed to think the island to be Sumatra. The animals which dis¬ 
mantled Sindbad’s ship are in • some edition mentioned as red 
downy creatures, Indeed the Arabic word rendered “ apes ’’ into 
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Engiisfe ^i|>pear9^« Ue somewhat obscmre. It may perhiipsbe 
made to mean^ any of the monkey .sfjecaes j and monkeys are 
very common in India. If we therefore assume that Sindbad, 
in his third voyage, landed in some part of India, the assump¬ 
tion will gain additional corroboration when we discuss fur¬ 
ther adventures which the sailor met iri this voyage. Having 
escaped the apes, Sindbad and his party fell into the hands of a 
giant. The story of the giant, here described, is very much like 
that in the Odcss)'. Here is a very good instance of the confu¬ 
sion of ideas from which the author labouted now and then. 
No doubt the story about the giant came to the Arabs from the 
Greeks, but the autlior of the voyages of Sindbad laid the 
scene-in India, probably on the ground, that India had always 
been to the Arabs, as also to other nations, a land of wonders! 
At all events, there seems to be little doubt that the account of 
the giant is an instance of a Greek story transferred to India. 
We shall therefore pass it over as being of no value for indicating 
the place winch the author wsis describing in tins voyage. The 
death of the g>ant did not put an end to Sindbad’s troubles. 
He and two of his companions escaped into another island where 
they slept, but found on awaking that “ a serpent of enoniious 
size, of large body and wide belly” had surrounded them. ‘‘It 
approached one of us” says Smdabad, “and swallowed him to 
his shoulders: then it swallowed the rest of him, anti we heard 
his ribs break in pieces into its belly.” This is surely a description, 
and a tolerably good description of a boa-constrictor. This huge 
serpent inhabits the swamps of Southern India. We are tliere- 
fore entitled to conclude tliat m this voyage the author has 
been describing the countries m tlie South of India. Sindbad was, 
as a matter of course, fortunate enough to escape death, and, it so 
happened, that he was picked up by the ship in which he had 
sailed from home, in his second voyage. Considering the time 
which must have elapsed since Smdabad had parted with this ship 
in his second voyage, • it is fair to conclude that she must have 
gone far into the east, and not unlikely, to have been trading in 
the ports of China. During his homeward voytige, Sindbad 
touched the island of Es-Selahit “ where Sandal wood is abundant.’’ 
This must be some part of the Malabar coast where Sandal* wood 
grows plentifully. He then touched the coast of Sind and he 
gives some account of the Sea-animals which he saw there. From 
Sind ho came to Basrah, and thence to Bagdad. 

The fourth Voyage.—The " wicked soul ” of Sindbad, as of 
fhose like him fond of travelling, would not allow him to enjoy 
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peace and prosperity at home, but urged him “ to travel again to 
the countries of other people.” So once more Sindbad purchased 
commodities for trade and " went from the city of Bagdad to the 
city of El-Basrah,” where he embarked on aboard a ship, and set 
out on his fourth voyage. The ship went on merrily at first until 
at last " a contrary wind arose.” “ The master therefore cast his 
anclrors, and stayed the ship in the midst of the sea, fearing that 
she would sink in the midst of the deep.” Were a master of a 
vessel, in these days, to cast anchor in the midst of a tempest he 
would hardly get scot free of a Marine Court. This passage shows 
that the ship must have been sailing very near the coast, for an 
Arab ship in those d.iys could not have possessed chains long 
enough to cast anchor in deep water. But too much' stress 
should not be laid on such passages ; for immediately below we 
find that “ there arose against us a great tempest, which rent 
the sails in strips and the people were submerged with all 
their bales and their commodities and wealth." Surely we 
should not imagine that the Arabs were so ignorant of the ele¬ 
mentary ru^es of Navigation as to have, kept on their sails after 
having cast their anchors. Since we have noted the probability 
of the ship being-near the coast, we may as well point out that 
the distance ft ora the land maybe imagined from the subsequent 
account that Smdabad and his companions could not get on land 
till they had been a day and night and about three quarters of a 
day (eight hours) in the water, the waves and the wind helping 
them. But as we have said above, these passages which are 
used just to embellish the tale, should not be interpreted too 
literally. 

It was on an island that Sindbad and his companions found 
refuge. It \Ytll be seen that the narrator of this nautical tale is a 
little too partial for islands, and always landed his ship wrecked 
crew on islands in preference to main lands. However, we will 
not quarrel with him, at least in the present voyage. In this 
island, as all the world knows, the crew fell into the hands of 
men, black and naked, who immediately took possession of them, 
and carried them to their king. They were fed with strange food, 
and cocoanut oil was given to them for their drink, and when they 
grew*fat under this regime, they were slaughtered and eaten. 

“ They were a Magian people, and the King of their city was 
ghool.” Now, opinions differ widely as to the island which the 
author intends to describe here.' According to some, it is in the 
Sea of the Ethiopians, that would be Red Sea. Some would sug¬ 
gest the Andamans, and some •the island of Sumatra, Among 
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sucU widely divergent opinions it would not perhaps add too 
much to the perpleitity were we to suggest Ce>'lon. Ceybn an¬ 
swers the description well. The men are dark in complexion and 
naked compared tp the well clad Arabs^ and they manufacture 
cocoanut oil. As regards their cannibalism, it may be stated, that, 
such an idea regarding the people of this island had for a long 
time prevailed in India, perhai>s from as remote an antiquity as 
the days of the Ramayana. The early tradeis might have caught 
a faint rumour about the fabled Rakshasus of tl)e place. It would 
not therefore be outrageous to suppose that in this fourth voyage, 
the author has given curremw to the popular traditions which 
obtained among the Arabs of the time, regarding Ceylon. 

Having escaped from the cannibals, Sindbad travelled for 
more tlian eight days when he came in sight of more civilized 
people W'ho were collecting peppei. Pepper grows plentifully in 
Ceylon. These people took Sindbad to their king with whom he 
became a favourite. He taught the people how to manufacture 
and use saddle, and he was held in great esteem both by the prince 
and the people. At last the king urged him to marry in the coun¬ 
try ; a request wiiich oriental potentates not unfrequently make, 
as a sign of their favour, to esteemed strangers. The emperor 
Jehangire so much pressed Captain \\'illiam Hawkins, the English 
Ambassador in his couit, that the latter was obliged to comply, 
and so was Sindbad. It would be too long to follow’ the details 
of this voyage. It is well known that according to the custom of 
the countiy, when his wife died, Sindbad w’as lowered by means 
of a rope into a huge cavern by^the side of a mountain along with 
the corpse of his wife. It is said that such a custom prevailed 
with a certain clan of Scythians, but certainly nowhere in India. 
Mr. Lan(3 justly remarks that “ the Hindoo practice of buniing 
the widow’ vviih the corpse of her husband may hAve suggested 
to him [the author] the idea.” Sindbad escaped from the horrid 
cavern, as every body know’S, well laden W’ith ''necklaces of 
pearls, ornaments of silver and gold set with various minerals 
and rarities." An enumeration of these jew’ellery w'ould go 
to suggest that Sindbad could not have landed in Sumatra 
where such things are not very plentiful. He w’as taken up by a 
ship bound for home. In his homeward voyage Sindbad thus 
mentions the places he passed by We pursued our course 
until we arrived at the Island of the Bell, [the Arabic w’ord is 
nakoos] w’hence w’e proceeded -to the island of Kela in six days, 
Then w’e came to the Kingdom of Kela, which is adjacent to India, 
and ill it are a mine of lead, and places where the Indian cane 
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groweth and excellent camphor ; and its king is a king of great 
dignity, whose dominion exteirdeth ovfcr thoi Island of the Belt; 
In it is. a city adled the city of the Bell, winch is two days 
journey in extent.” It is difTicult to guess what is meant by the 
island of the nakoos, not unlikely one of the Laccadive group. 

. As regards the kingdom of Kela, it would appear from the grand 
description given of it, that the Hindu kingdom of Chola is meant. 
This kingdom is said to be adjacent to India ; not a very wrong 
description, when it is remembered that by India the early Arabs 
meant Sind and its neighbourhood. Siudbad at last reached 
Basrah, tlie great seaport, where he landed and remained a few 
tlays, and then jiroceed to Bagdad, the abode of peace. 

The Fifth Voyage .—It would appear at first sight that the 
author of the story had exhausted Ins store of wcmders, and liad 
in this voyage been compelled to fall back upon incidents he had 
already described. Thus we find here, the rukh bird and the 
apes. But his story of the Old Man of the Sea seems +0 show 
that his imagination at least is inexhaustible. In this voyage the 
merchants on board the ship of Smdbad,—Sindliad being the 
owner of the ship,—landed on an island, and there destroyed the 
egg of a rukh. The birds in revenge destroyed the ship by 
casting on it a huge ])iece of stone " making the rudder fly into 
twenty pieces, and all that was in the ship became submerged in 
the sea.” Sindbad managed to land on an island, and here ho 
met with the adventure with the Old Man of the Sea, which is 
too well known to be repealed. Released from the grip of his 
cruel oppressor, Sindbad wandered for sometime in the island 
when a ship touched it on vhich he embarked After a voyage 
of days and nights he came to the City of the Apes, where lie 
lagged behind,*' till the ship left the place without him. He was 
not altogether unfamiliar with the apes for he remembered his 
companions “ and what had befallen them from the apes and 
afterwards.” In this situation an inhabitant of the place picked 
him up and took him during day time, for at night the apes 
infested the place and it was not safe to stay there, to a cocoanut 
garden where the apes abounded. Sindbad like others pelted at 
the. apes, ami they in return pelted at. the men with the nuts 
W’hichdhe people collected and brought home. 

Now’ it will be remembered that it was on his second voyage 
that Sindbad met w’ith an adventure w’ith the rukh, and the place 
W’as identified with the Avest coast of Deccan. It W'as on his third 
voyagiP that he was wrecked on the mountain of the apes, and the 
place was supposed to be someAvhere in the extreme south of 
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India. It would therofore bft inconsistent t6 suppose that Sind- 
bad on this voyage landed anywhere but In Southern India. In 
the south of India there is no lack of monkeys or of cocoanuts. 
Mr. Lane considers Sumatra to be the scene of Sindbad’s present 
adventure. Sumatra seems to be very favourite with Mr. Lane, 
and we confess that there is some reason for his fixing upon ftiis 
island on this occasion as we shall see by and bye. 

Thus Sindbad continued to gather cocoanuts as described 
above, until, one day a vessel arrived at the port. So he engaged 
his passage in it, and left the place with his store of cocoanuts. 
The ship continued its voyage from island to island and from sea 
to sea.” Sindbad then touched “an island in which are cinnamon 
and pepper; ” then “ the Island of El-Asirat, which is that where 
m is the Kamaree aloes wood ” and then passed to an “ island the 
extent of which is five days’ journey, and in it is the Sanfec ajoes- 
wood,” He then came to “ the pearl fisheries.” Then he conti¬ 
nued his voyage till he came to El-Basrah where he landed and 
remained a short time. Finally he arrived at Bagdad. 

Now if the position of these “islandb” could be fixed, it 
would be easy to conjecture the place where Sindbad had landed, 
But unfortunately there is a great deal of uncertainty as regards 
these islands. The first one where cinnamon and pepper grow 
IS supposed to be one near the Sunda Strait. The next, where 
Kamaree aloes-wood grows, is, by some identified with Cape 
Comorin. Mr. Lane, however, relying on his .A.rab authorities, 

1 ejects this conclusion, and thinks the island to be either a part 
ol the Malayan peninsula or situated on the opposite side of 
the (iulf of Siam. The next island, wheic Sanfec or Chinese aloes- 
wood grows, is also supposed to be in the same ncig’I^ourhood. 
i he last place mentioned, where Sindbad came on pearl fisheries, 

' believed to be in the bay which lies between India and Ceylon. 
f the above supposition be correct, it would appear that Sindbad 
was landed in a place much beyond India or Ceylon. But if it be 
not binding on our conscience to believe that every place described 
.IS island in this story is so in reality, it would not be outrageous 
t<- suppose that Sindbad had been here describing the different ' 
parts of the coast of Ceylon and India. Cinnamon and pepper 
grow plentifully in Ceylon, and aloes-wood, both Kamaree and 
San fee, which might have been taken their names from Cape 
Comorin and China, as being the place of their growth or of export, 
might be growing abundantly elsewhere ; and it is nothing strange 
that the Arabs of those days should believe them to be grown 
in the coast of India and Ceylon. As regards the pearl-fisheries, 
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there could be no two opinions. Though the pearls are founjyp 
several places in the Indian Archepelago, even up the cQast. pif 
Australia, the early Arabs were most likely acquamte4 
the fishery carried on in the coast of India and Ceylon., ^^hile 
admitting therefore that there would be nothing illogical, yi sup- 
])osnig that the author had been describing Sumatra imd its neigh¬ 
bourhood in this voyage, we may with as good reason maintain 
that no further than the coast of India and Ceylon had the author 
in view in describing the incidents of the fifth voyage of Sindbad. 

The Sixth Voyage .—When one is so unfortunate as to be 
possessed by a certain desire to an unusual degree, he always finds 
it difficult to resist the temptation of gratifying that desire. But 
the temptation becomes ten times stronger when he sees before 
him others indulging themselves in the gratification of the same 
desire. Most people, under such circumstances, ciinnot abstain 
themselves from the indulgence, neither could Sindbad. Thus 
says Sindbad :—“ I was sitting one day in exceeding delight and 
happiness and gaiety ; and while I sat, lo, a party of merchants 
came to me, bearing the marks of travel. And upon this I re¬ 
membered the days of my return from travel, and my joy at 
meeting my family and companions and friends, and at entering 
my country ; and my soul longed again for travel and commerce.” 
There is a delicate touch of human nature in the above passage 
which shows that the author of the tale had studied human 
character with some attention. So Sindbad trusted the faithless 
element once more, and left Bagdad for Basrah, where he em¬ 
barked w'ith other merchants on board a vessel. The early part 
of the voyage was, as usual, prosperous. One day the master of 
his ship warned the jiassengcrs of the danger there were in. He 
said that " we have w.indered from our course lunnng passed forth 
from the sea in which we were, and entered a sea of which we 
know not the routes.” The wind became violent and the ship 
struck upon a mountain and was wrecked. The island where the 
vessel foundered is afterwards mentioned to be Sarandeeb (Sanskrit. 
Srinhala-dvipa) Ceylon. Mr. Lane, in his note agrees with another 
• orientalist Mr. Hole, and says that “ it would be no easy matter 
to" find the particular spot here aescribed.” Though we cannot 
prove the spot where Sindbad’s ship was wrecked, we may be 
allowed to make a suggestion. We have already said on a pre¬ 
vious occasion that one could- not, at the time of these early 
navigatoTS, say whether he was in the right or in the wrong sea 
but from landmarks; and the captain, in this instance, niust have 
seen the hills on the shore before he could assert that he had 
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waiuiered ma.y from the proper route,-r-the trade route followed 
hy^the Arabs in their vtJy^es to the ea$t. That route was, not im¬ 
probably, along the west and south Coasts of Ceylon to the 
Indian^ Archipelagoes and China. Now if we suppose the ship to 
have been carried away by the stress of weather into the Palk 
Strait, by the north of Ceylon, the captain had very good reason 
to complain of the unknown sea to which Iwj had been drifted. 
It is not improbable, therefore, that Sindbad was, in his sixth 
voyage wrecked on the north coast of Ceylon. The navigation 
in the strait has alwa 3 ^s been diflicult, and the Arabs too probablj' 
found the. difficulty as the following description of the rock on 
the coast would imply :—“ Bj" it were many vessels broken in 
pieces, and upon it were numerous goods, on the shore of the sea, 
of the things thrown up by the sea from the ships that had been 
wrecked, and the passengers of which hud been drowned. Upon 
it was an abundance, that confounded the reason and the mind, of 
commodities and wealth that the sea cast upon its shores.” 

Since the mention of the name of Sarandeeb makes it beyond 
all possibility of a doubt that the island as which Sindbad was 
stranded was Ceylon, it is needless to follow the details of this 
voyage. The description which is given of the riches of the 
island and of the power of its king will be found interesting 
as being the idea which the early Arabs held respecting this island ; 
and however much we may be tempted to quote it, we will be 
contented for want of space by merely referring it to the readers. 
One thing however 'may be remarked. In noting on the fifth 
vpyage, we remarked tiiat the Kamaree and Sanfed aloes-wood 
might be found growing abundantly m places other than those 
from w'hich they took their names ; and not unlikely they would 
be found growing in the coast of Ceylon. By \\^ay of evidence 
to the above statement we may here quote the folfevving passage 
from the description w'hicli Sindbad gives of this island:—“ We 
likewise saw on that island an abundance of the best kind of Sanfee 
aloes-wood and Kamaree aloes-wood.” In another place where 
Sindbad built a raft to carry him along the stream, he says 
“ Then I arose and \vent and collected pieces of wood that w'ere 
upon the island, of Sanfee and Kamaree aloes-wood.” 

It is needless to remind the readers that Sindbad by me’ans 
of the raft above described, managed to come into a habitable 
part of the island where he found people, like the Abj-ssinians 
(dark). Sindbad was then convey^ to the king of Sarandeeb 
with whom he became a favourite and in whose court he prospered. 
Sindbad again indulges in a description of the island, and ^we 
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again resist the temptation of quoting it, noticing only t,b»i he 
believes the island to be “ under the equinoctial line; its night 
being always twelve hours, and its day also twelve hoins/’ 
“Though this is far from truth*' notes Mr. Lane, “Diodorus 
Siculus and Ptolemy have said the same thing of this island, the 
ancient Taprobane." The only other things noticeable in this 
voyage are the letter which the king of the island addressed to 
theTCaliph Haroon Er-Rasheed and the articles which he sent as 
presents. The letter was witten “ on skin of khawee, which is finer 
than parchment." It is not known what animal is meant by 
“ khiwee." The letter was addressed as going from the king of 
India. Ceylon was probably considered by the Arabs as a part of 
India, in the same sense as the Isle lOf Wight is considered 
a part of England. We leave it to the Arabic scholars and 
men read in the history of the Kaliphs to ascertain whether 
there are any historical records of Haroon-Er-Rasheed having 
ever received any letter from any potentate in India or Ceylon 
which might have given rise to this letter in the story. The 
articles sent are thus enumerated:—“ A cup of ruby, a span 
high, the inside of which was embellished with precious pearls; 
and a bed covered with the skin of the serpent that svvalloweth 
the elephant, [Boa-constrictor] which skin has spots, each like a 
piece of gold, and whosoever sitteth upon it never becometh 
diseased; and hundred thousand mithkals of Indian aloes-wood; 
and a slave girl like the shining full moon "—all these are the 
products of India or Ceylon. We shall in noting on the next 
voyage compare these articles with those which the Kaliph sent 
to this prince in return. 

Sindbad when presenting these articles to his sovereign gives 
him an account of the king of Sarandeeb and of his government 
which we must ask the readers to see in the original. We shall 
be contented simply by remarking that the early Arab corro¬ 
borate the statements of the early Greek and Chinese travellers 
in India as to the good government of the country and the love 
of truth of the Indian people. 

The Seventh Voyage .—This last voyage of Sindbad was not 
undertaken, as the others were, for love of traffic or desire of 
visiting other people's land; but in ol>odience to the orders of the 
Kaliph Haroon-Er-Rashid who wished to send presents to the 
king of Sarandeeb in return of those he had received. It is not 
unlikely that the author had originally intended to stop with the 
sixth voyage, but on second thought, added this one more, perhaps 
he had collected materials enough for another trip; or probably 
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to complete the nttmher seven, which number seems to have exer¬ 
cised a sort of mysterious influence over the Semetic races. It is 
worthy of note that the story of the seventh voyage has more 
than one version; a fact that may be taken to shew that origin¬ 
ally the intention was to stop with the sixth voyage. 

The presents which the Kaliph sent were said to be the follow¬ 
ing ; " A horse worth ten thousand pieces of gold, with its saddle 
adorned with gold set with jewels; and a book, and a sumptuous 
dress, and hundred different kinds of white cloths of Egypt, and 
silks of Es-suweys and El-koofeh of Alexandria, and extraordinary 
cup of crystal, in the midst of which were represented the figure 
of a lion with a man kneeling before him and having drawn an 
arrow in his bow with his utmost force, and also the table of Suley¬ 
man the son of Daood.” The book mentioned above is named 
“ The delight of the Intelligent and the Rare Present for Friends.’ 
It would be curious to know whether there is any such book in the 
Arabic language, and if so, when it was written, and what does it 
treat of; the date of the book might throw some light on the date 
of this story. Mr. Lane says that he does not know of any book 
bearing such a title. A comparison of the presents sent by the 
two potentates show that the Kaliph sent more of the manufac¬ 
tured articles of utility, than the king of Sarandeep, the articles 
moreover were the products of many lands over which the Arabs 
then held sway. The evidence of the articles, so far as it goes, 
tends to show that the Arabs of the time were more civilized than 
the people of Ceylon. 

Sindbad found no difficulty ;n reaching the island of Saran- 
deeb and delivering to its king tlie message and the presents from 
his sovereign. It was on his return voyage that he met all his 
misfortures and adventures. One day “ in the midstvif our course 
over the sea ” says Sindbad “ there appeared to us *a number ot 
boats, which surrounded us, and in them were men like devils, 
“ having in their hands, swords and daggers, and equipped with 
coats of mail, and arms and bows." These people captured the 
ship and sold those in it as slaves, in some neighbouring island." 
Here is another proof that the Arab ships in those days sailed 
along the coast, for the ship could not possibly have been reached 
by the boats in the high sea. This occurrence must have taken 
place somewhere on the Malabar coast; and the men who captur¬ 
ed the ship were probably the ancestors of the Maharatta pirates 
who under their celebrated chief Angria gave so much trouble to 
the British. Sindbad, in this voyage, therefore, landed on t|ie 
west coast of India. Sindbad wjas employed by the man who 
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bought him as slave in killing elephants for the Sake of - their tusks; 
and by a lucky find Sindbad made himself and his master rich and 
returned home. It may be cited as an instance of an Indian's 
gratitude that Sindbad's master, among other tavours, not only 
freed him from bondage, but gave money for his pamge home, 
'' together with all that was required " for him ; and gave him "a 
large quantity of goods.” There is not much in this voyage to 
note, except the fact that the story of the ivory corroborates the 
assertion previously made that Sindbad, in his seventh voyage 
landed in India. 

If the suggestions we have made, as to the places described 
by the author of this famous story, be correct, it will be seen that 
the writer has followed a system, in at least the first four voyages. 
In the first voyage he describes Kathywar; then the Malabar coast 
opposite Golconda; in the third voyage, the same coast further 
South and in the fourth, the island of Ceylon. Thus there is a 
gradual expansion of the scope of the voyage. Another fact obser- 
^•able is, that of the seven voyages, three are devoted to the con¬ 
tinent of India and two to the island of Ceylon ; and the fifth and 
the seventh partly to the continent and partly to the island. 

We have now done. In conclusion we would only remark 
that the object of this paper is to suggest that, though no such 
sailor as Sindbad ever lived, and though none performed the 
identical seven voyages here narrated, the author of the story has 
tried to give an account of India such as was popularly known in 
his time and country. To prove this would be impossible; but 
enough has perhaps been said to show that the idea is not al¬ 
together preposterous. An attempt has been made to explain that 
the -scenes, the maimers and customs described are Indian, and the 
wonders narfated were believed to have been existing in India. 
To what extent this attempt has been successful, it is left to the 
public to judge. 


J. C. DUTT. 
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HVMAN INDBBTBDNEaS TO fAITn. 

We have but Faith : we cannot know; 

For knowledge is of things e see ; 

And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 

A beam in darkness ; let it grow. 

Let knowledge grow from moie to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell; 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster. Tennysov. 

It is urged—with considerable tioith doubtless—-that Faith 
has no scientific basis, no foundation in human knowledge, no 
logical evidence in its support. The man of science can contend 
with truth, that none of the tacts of existence go to prove the 
beliefs and hopes Faith teaches us to cherish regarding the ulti¬ 
mate destiny of mankind, regarding the Divine existence, and the 
relations that subsist between the human and divine, between God 
and man. Doubt, if not absoVute infidelity must inevitably result 
from any candid inquiry on strictly scientific or philosophical 
grounds into the foundations of Faith, which has indeed little 
more than human longings and yearnings to svipport it. But 
while the fact of Faith being imsiipportable by reason or evidence 
is too apparent to be denied, she does in no wise because of it, 
lose in intrinsic worth and value, nor ought she because of this 
lack of evidence to be any the less cherished and loved and reve¬ 
renced by men. If there is nothing in human existence and in 
the workings of the universe to make it absolutely certain that 
the hopes and gixlward aspirations ot our souls are to be realized, 
neither is there any evidence deducible from nature to prove, that 
the theories contrary to those of Faith are tnie. There is no 
scientific nndenc£ either for or against Faith, and it will be my 
object to indicate why, in spite of Faith not being amenable to 
proof, it should yet be cheiished in the human breast, why it 
should yet be regarded as the most valuable and loftiest and sub- 
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limest possession of man. I shall strive to shew how vast afid 
incalculable an injury they inflict on the whole human race, who 
attempt to undermine the sivay of Faith over the human niind 
and heart. Human well-being and progress, have, in the past 
been so largely dependent on Faith, that the attempts of some to 
destroy its influence in the future seem like the grossest insanity. 

ynsupportable by evidence as Faith is, she ought neverthe¬ 
less to be cherished by mortals, first because of the purifying and 
ennobling and elevating influence she exerts on the human mind 
and soul. She moulds our moral and mental constitutions into 
shapes of perfect beauty and nobility, and renders that bright 
and tlignified which without her would be corrupt and unclean. 
Is it not tlie chief aim and object of Faith to prepare us for a 
future state in which we shall hold eternal commune with the 
eternal Holiness ? And to attain this grand object does she not 
constrain and teach us to fix our minds only on what is high and 
holy ? Is not the very idea of a Being of infinite purity and holi¬ 
ness and might an ennobling and elevating idea, and is not the 
creation of this idea in the human mind due entirely to Faith ? 
Science would rob the human soul of God and will not acknow¬ 
ledge that this belief, centred as it is on something so infinitely 
majestic, is indeed that which alone can uplift the soul of man. 
We have only to turn to the pages of histor}^ to perceive that 
these are facts. The vtist majority of those whose lives shine as 
lights and beacons to the world, whose names stand out among 
the rest of mankind for their influence over the mintls of their 
fellow men, for the beaut}’ of their lives, for their intellectual 
attainments, have been men tleeply imbued with the spirit of Faith 
and have acknowledged her to be the one power that has brought 
about their well hieing. Take, for instance, the leaders in modern 
philanthropical*movements. Wilberforce, Fowell Buxton, Gran¬ 
ville Sharpe, Clarkson, Howard, Shaftesbury, Zachary Macaulay, 
Florence Nightingale, Sister Dora, Lady Dufterin, were or are all of 
deeply religious natures. Or take again the case of the six greatest 
of living statesmen : President Cleveland, Mr. Gladstone, Prince 
Bismarck, Mr. John Bright, Lord Salisbury and our revered late 
vicer<?y Lord Ripon, are all of profoundly religious temperaments 
and are at all times ready humbly to acknowledge their vast in¬ 
debtedness to Faith in making their lives what they are, and to 
testify to her uplifting influence on the lives of men. In like man¬ 
ner, the leading philosophers of all ages testify to the great extent 
to which Faith sanctifies and renders human lives pure and holy. 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epfctetus, Cicero, the philosophi- 
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f al and lofty souled emporors Marcus ^urelius Antoninus, and 
Julian in past ages ; Bacon, the mighty Newton, Faraday, Huygens 
Locke, Pascal, Galileo, Linna)us, Sir William Hiuiiilton, Sir Janies 
Mackintosh, Carlyle, Tennyson, Dana, Asa Gray, Lionel Beale 
Baden f owell, the Duke of Arg>’le and a host of others of more 
modern times, whose names would be too numerous to mention, 
who are eminent not only for their vast intellectual attainments, 
but also for the purity and nobleness of their lives, are all humble 
followers of the Faith of the Cross m which they admittedly 
recognize a power which urges them on to good far more mightily 
tlmn their human philosophy. Or again consider the testimony 
of the leading historians and poets of the present day regarding 
the purifying power of Faith. Ranke, Michelet, Thiers, Arnold, 
Hallam, Fronde, Freeman, Green, Grote, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Cowper, Tennyson, Browning, Heber, are all agreed in 
regarding Faith as the holiest possession of man. Having then, so 
many of the leading minds of the world who sincerely believe in 
that Faith which some try to ridicule as highl)' absurd, and having 
the eloquent testimony of their gh ri )us lives, can it not be said 
that the statement made above, that F'aith, if sincerely held and 
rightly understood, exercises a jmrifying and ennobling and ele¬ 
vating influence on the human heart is proved ? And having this 
great and important and beneficial influence on the hearts and 
minds of men may they not be justly regarded as the greatest 
enemies of human progress who would desire to undermine and 
destroy the influence of Faith m the world ? It is Faith that 
alone can nourish the spark of ^ivinity that exists in every human 
heart, and though it w ould be absurd to say that none are good 
and noble minded who have not laith, yet are the great moral 
worth and high characters of men like Darwin ami Huxley and 
'fyndall due, not to tlieir science and philosophy,' but are the 
fruits of the seeds of Faith that were sown in their minds at their 
mothers’ knees. Here then is one great reason why men should 
always reverence and cherish faith, in spite of its being improvable 
inasmuch as she renders pure and holy the human heart. 

Faith, again, in spite of her groundlessness should yet be 
cherished and reverenced because of the vast influence she has 
had in the promotion and acceleration of human progress and 
civilization. Those who are properly acquainted with the facts of 
human history and who have studied history as it ought to be, to 
wit, as a vast compendium of philosophy, cannot be unacquainted 
with the great fact that it is to Religion that the intellectual and 
social development of our species.is due, Is it not a suggestwe 
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fact that only those nations are civilized who have any Religion 
properly so called ? It is Faith that lias suggested to the minds 
of philosophers from Socrates to the present day, the deepest and 
profoiindesl questions in philosophy which have been discussed in 
all ages. Faith in^ itself is a deep philosophy, the philosophy of 
Holiness. I'lie sublime ]ihiloso])hy of Plato, the ]irofound ethics 
of Spinoza, Kant, Hume, Berkeley, Locke do they not mostly deal 
with the problems of Faith, or rather do they not discuss the pro¬ 
blems, the dodrines of Faith suggests ? Philosophy, thus, has 
prown out of Faith, and who shall under-rate the vast influence 
this intellectual activity, originated by Faith, has had in the pro¬ 
gress of civilization. Faith has originated intellectual activity 
and this activity has been the cause of civilization. There is, 
moreover, no branch of human knowledge that is not greatly 
indebted for its value and worth to Faith. Poeiiy for instance. 
It is Religion that has inspired the soul of man with the loftiest 
poetry and has lilled his mind with ideals for the highest art. The 
<iublimest poems of the world have been the works of men in 
whom the religious insthict has been very strong and who wrote 
under strong religious emotions. The lofty poetry of the Hebrew 
Psalmist to whose grandeur all alike attest, the profound and 
stately verses of the Brahman Vedas, the ]metry of Milton, of 
Dante, of Tennyson, of Cowper, of Browning, have all been the 
work of men whose inspiring and aiding Muse has been religion. 
Music and the line arts have also been considerably indebted to 
Religion for their worth and beauty. Tlie profound and sublime 
mysteries of Faith have invested all these branches of human 
wisdom with a grandeui, the learning of tlie world could never 
give. It was when the mighty Handel made the Messiah his 
theme that ^le felt his loftiest inspiration and produced his finest 
pieces. It was when Beetlioven strove to make liis compositions 
appeal to that instinct within the bosom of man which aspires to 
immortalit)' and the liglit of God, that he produced his highest 
strains, 't'he highest types ol existing paintings and sculptures are 
those in which the human hand and mind have striven to fasliion 
and pourtray the holy loveliness of the Virgin Mother and the 
divine majesty of the eternal God-man. Thus we see tliat the 
highest philosophy, poetry, music, painting, sculpture are all more 
or less indebted to Faith for their inspiration, and she may there¬ 
fore bo regarded as tlie parent of intellectual growth and hence 
of civilization. Here then, is a second reason why Faith, in spite of 
its groundlessness, should yet be cherished, in that in the past she 
has ■promoted human progress, aiul will therefore do so in the future. 
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In ad^tiojQ to its political and social importance, the mighty 
upheaval, 9!,'the French Revolution has a far more impressive 
moral sigSB^cance, in indicating ]iow necessary an clement Faith 
is for the constitution of a health}' society. Faith exercises a 
healthy restraint on man, curbs and controls all the wild passions 
that inflame and agitate his bosom, invigorates and quickens 
the gentler and manlier and purer emotions that are hiddcp in 
him, and though she binds, she binds only the baser element in 
man. It is this curbing, controlling and guiding influence of 
b'aith on the heart of man that renders the existence of society 
possible. Even the cold and st ci)tical Robespierre was constrained 
to admit that airegcneratcd aiul free J"'ranee could not exist without 
Faith, because society could not exist without her ; and he even 
asserted that much of the bloody deeds committed by the populace 
during the Revolution of 1789 was due to the controlling influence 
of religion having lieen crushed out ol their minds. The state¬ 
ment of so acute an observer, and one who ])layed so important 
a part in one of tlie most gigantic social revolutions m human 
history as Robespierre, is not to lie neglected, and he asserted 
that society could not prosper or e\eii live without Faith. We 
have in this statement, a tliird reason why Faith should always 
be venerated b\' man. 

There is a sublime le^vson to be learnt from the manner in 
which truly devout men and women liave faced death, and ma}’ 
with great advantage be contiasLcd with the manner in which 
some t}'pical sceptic philosophers have (aced the arch enemy- 
Voltairc tor instance, learned as^ he was in all human knowledge 
and worldly |)hi!osoj)hy, yet uluit a terrible «leath did he die. 
Philosophy did not enable him to die with calmness and dignity 
and Fu'titudc, nor did it enable him to crush oMt our natural 
fear of death. In conse(|ucnce, his last hours were spent in uttering 
cries of the most abject tear and horror at the thought of death, 
which would iVequcntl}' exjiress itself in oaths and curses. 
Alas! the proud Voltaire with his proud knowledge, was 
rendered quite helpless and abject through trembling and fear at 
the dread hour oi‘ death. How dilferent was the scene around the 
death-bed of the little, lowly, unlearned but Christian child, 
Eva, mentioned 111 Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s great book. That inoi- 
dent the authoress assures us is not a fiction, but a glorious reality 
full of meaning and instruction for all the world. Dying peace¬ 
fully, calmly, without a loucE «f fear at the thought of the awful 
change so soon to come upon hor, filled with holy thoughts and 
lofty hopes of soon attaining a life of eternal loveliness, resoktie 
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even iii the agonies of death, the spirit of the lowly Christian child 
fled irway, leaving behind a proof of the great fact that it is Faith 
alone that enables man to meet death firmly, and that mere 
worldly knowledge is impotent in this. What a profound lesson, 
is conveyed in the manner in which this child died, indicating as 
it does that simple Faith can nerve the heart of even the weak 
and* lowly with a strength proud philosophy can never give, can 
carry man through the blackest waters where philosophy would 
only clog and drown. Is it possil)lo to over-estimate the benefit 
Faith has conferred on man by bringing about so great an end 
The poet sings sweetly and truthfull)' enough :— 

" Who loves not Knowledge ? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty ? May she mix 
With men and prosper ! Who sliall fix 
Her pillars ? Let her work pre\ ail. 

But on her forehead sits a lire : 

She sets her forward countenance 
Ancl leaps into the future chance 
Submitting all things to desiie. 

Half grown as yet, a child and \ain 
She cannot light the fear ol Death. 

What is she cut from love and laith 
But some wild Pallas from the brain 

Of Demons i (iei )* hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
I'or ])ower. Let her know her place ; 

. She is the second, not the first. 

A higher hand must make her mild 
If all be not in vain, and guide 
Her foot steps, moving side by side 
With Wisdom, like the younger child, 

, For she is earthly, of the mind, 

• • But wisdom, heavenly, of the Soul." 

A fine distiiu’tion is here drawn by the poet between know¬ 
ledge and wisdom. Knowledge, the learning which men like 
Voltaire had; Wisdom, the loftier learning pertaining to piety, 
\^lnch the child had. .True wisc|om is assuredly begotten of Piety, 
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and it is vain to call the learning of the world hy that name except 
it .be beautified by piety. 

I have attempted, in the abo\'e, briefly to indicate and illus¬ 
trate the fac£ of human indebtedness to Faith and to shew to how 
great a degree human well-being has been due to lier influence. 
It has been shewn that in his moral, intellectual and social capaci¬ 
ties man has eminently been helped by Faith, that human pn^ress 
has been largely dependent on her, and that the wheels of civiliza¬ 
tion have been greatly accelerated in its movements by Faith. 
Knowing how vast has been her share in the up-lifting of our 
species, how elevating arc her tendencies, how eloquently 
she teaches mankind to live nobly and with beauty, 
shall we, merely because she is not amenable to' proof, dis¬ 
card her as false ? Knowing all these, are they not guilty of 
the deepest guilt, who would wantonly rob the soul of man of 
that which may justly be regarded as the parent of all that is 
virtuous and wise in him, merely because the finite human intel¬ 
lect cannot prove the lofi y doctrines of Faith Are they not 
then the greatest enemies of men and of human progress who 
would desire to overthrow the sway of Faith over the minds of 
men ? If Faith has done so much (or our kind in the past, why 
should she not do the like in the ages that are to be 'i And would 
it be well to deprive the world of her uplifting arm in the future? 

Oh ! who shall say ” asks an eminent novelist, “ that religioji 
is the heavy chain that fetters us to gloom and everlasting sadness; 
that in chastening the jileasures of the earth, it t)(fers no substan¬ 
tial good in return ? True ])iel^v, opening the heart by its sweet, 
refreshing influence, causes us to enjoy every earthly blessing with 
a zest, the heart in which the love of Txod is not an inmate will 
seek in vain to know. It is piety that strengthens, purifies aflec- 
tion. Piety that looks on happiness vouchsafed fis here as har¬ 
bingers of a state where felicity will be eternal. Piety that in 
lighting up the grateful soul to God, heightens our joys and renders 
that pure and lasting which would otherwise be fleeting and 
evanescent. Piety, whose soft and mildly burning torch continues 
to enlighten life long, long after the lustre of worldly pleasures 
has passed away. 

There are certain truths which arc too simple ami ele¬ 
mentary to admit of proof; there are others too high ' and 
lofty to be susceptible of proof by man's finite and limited 
intellectual capacities. Faith,* to some extent, partakes of both 
these characters. She is too simple lor prool inasmuch as she 
is to some extent innate and. intuitive in the human n«nd. 
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She is too high to admit of demonstration, because man’s 
linite powers of mind, cannot realize in its entirety, the in¬ 
finite subjects of Faith. It is not Faith that is responsible for 
being unproved, but rather man, with finitude girding all his' 
capacities. And this should be bofnc in mind by those who 
bring the charge of groundlessness against Faith. Doubtless, she 
is unprovable, but this is so, not because Faith is illogical but 
because man is finite, and his mental capacities-are finite. Is not 
the humble, lowl)', sincere faith of the great Newton, of a far 
sublimer character, than the ranting, self-complacent, boastful 
infidelity of the modern man of science ? 

One has only to consider the lives and sayings of men 
eminent for their attainments in the sphere of intellect or of 
action, to })erceive that Faith helps man, more thoroughly than 
anything else, to attain the awnnium bonum of his existence. To 
what end were we born and sent into the world ? Assuredly, not 
iji vain. Not merely to fret and fume and labour for that which 
satisfieth not during a brief span of being and then to sink into 
an eternal sleep. Ah no ! not for such was man fashioned, not 
merely to die does lie breatlie God’s atmosphere. Man has a 
high and holy duty to perform and live for even during this frail 
and evanescent existence, —the sacred duty of labouring for our 
fellow-men and for the attainment of human progress, j Should, 
we murmur at the aches of life, seeing how grand and magnificent 
an object, such as this, is given us to labour for. Should not the 
holy and lofty pleasure derived from working for such an object 
make us forget the petty pain§ and wearinesses incident in 
life ? And what teaches us so eloquently and ably as Faitli 
to perfonn this the holiest of human duties conscientiously ? It 
was Faith that first indicated to man that this was the chief end 
of his existence. The sceptic and C5'nic may say what they will, 
but the pure in heart, instinctively and intuiti\'ely feel that human 
destiny is a grand and loft}' one, and Faith alone,—purifying and, 
chastening as is her mtiuence—can make us worthy of this high 
destiny. Consider again, the immense power of Faith. A little 
band of twelve lowly, unlearned fishermen, of a despised and hated 
race, without worldly power, without wealth, without any political 
status have overcome the civilized world, not by resistance or 
force, but,by patient suffering, by the admiration their calm and 
noble fortitude even amidst the most excruciating persecutions, 
known in history, has elicited fill over the world. The triumph 
of Christianity has been gained not by rarnal weapons but by the 
sacred blood of saints and martyps, and his must indeed be a petty 
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soul, who cannot reverence them for Ihfiir fortitude during the 
many and awful persecutions tlie infant cluirch underwent. If 
Faith had no nerving, strengthening influence, how came these 
lowly and meek minded and illiterate men by the courage to sOf- 
fer and to die so nobly ? Is it not a most stupendous fact that the 
ignorant apostle of the gentiles should have swa5'ed the gigantic 
intellects and lofty minds of men like Newton and Locke and 
Faraday and Herschell and Bacon and Pascal ? He therefore who 
will deny the power of Faith, must be, either most grossly igno¬ 
rant or most grossly dishonest. To every individual w'ho honestly 
submits to her influence and sway. Faith gives light and life and 
peace and purity, and a sense of holy happiness ; to the human 
race, progress, civilization, virtue. How petty and trivial does 
Faith make the pains of e.^istence ap])ear, what a sacred and holy 
character does she invest life with ! 

So let us i)ray with Him who suflered so nobly and disinter¬ 
estedly and unrepiningly for human well-being. “ Thy Kingdom 
come!’’ ' 

P. D, B. 
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SP07LESS WOMEN. 

(From the German of Rodenberg.) 

Chaste women stand on life's pathwa}' 

Like roses studding darksome bowers, 

Their aspirations, grave or gay, 

Are strewn with fragrant dust of flo\ver>>. 

Where’er is felt their sweet control. 

All, all is peaceful,—all is true; 

O look into a Avoman’s soul, 

And heaven is open'd to our a iew. 

ftigh genius thou may’sL well revere, 

In man’s great energy believe, 

And from thy teachers thou may'st hear 
What Arts and Science can achieve. 

But what is highest here beloAA', 

—The trace of Eden we v\oukl see,— 

'Tis Avoman only Avho can show 
J'rue Beauty, Peace and Poesy. 


O. C. DUTT. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL JUSTICE IN 

BENGAL. 

The report on the Administration of Civil Justice in Lower 
Bengal for 1887 is an interesting study. It shews an increase of 
Judicial work in the Province of Bengal and notwithstanding the 
larger number of disposals the pending suits show a higher figure 
than the end of the preceding year. The High Court in winding 
up the report says; “ It appears therefore that the staff of Judicial 
Officers industrious as they have been have not been able to 
fully control the work coming before them. It is neither just 
nor politic to overtax the strength of these officers by letting 
them get overwhelmed with work which cannot be sufficiently 
done in haste but the quantity of which leaves no room for 
recreation." This acknowledgment of the industry of the 
Subordinate Judicial officers is no doubt becoming of the highest 
court in Bengal and reflects credit on those that serve under it. 

From the report it is clear Uiat in the year under review the 
net profit of Government from Judicial revenue was Rs. 3,811,047 
from which deducting the duty on probates and letters of 
Administration that amounted to Rs. 477 > 374 > the nebincome (after 
deducting all charges) came to Rs. 3,333,673 which*is in excess 
of the previous year’s profit by 238,968 Rs. From such enormous 
saving the people who pay the tax in Court fees have a right to 
expect Government to increase the strength of Judicial Machinery 
for more speedy disposal of their cases and lessen the taxation. 
It would not be too much if this last concession repeatedly asked 
for by the people and recommended by the High Court were made 
to them. The process serving and copying departments-alsb 
leave a grand surplus and still the public in general who Jiave to 
deal with them cannot but complain of the delay and slovenliness 
in the work done by the undermanned and ill-paid agencies. 

It is also an open secret that the Ministerial Establishrnent 
of the Moffusil Courts being oveiiworked and under-paid cantidt 
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sometimes give satisfaction to the public at large but the question 
is, with whom does the fault lie; with the employed or employer ? 
The practice of employing unpaid agencies- to cope with the 
heavy ministerial work has also given rise to great scandal and 
these necessary evils should be quickly remedied. Now-a-days 
we do not hear so much complaint against the efficiency of the 
Ministerial staff as in days gone by and this is owing to higher 
appointments being made worthy of acceptance by the best men. 

It is notorious that the lowest grade of Judicial Officers that 
have the most arduous work before them have become victims to 
overwork. As a rule these officers who have to bear the brunt of 
the work are located in the worst part of the districts. They 
know nothing of the external world except the suitors and pleaders 
that throng their Courts or of any other recreation than 
writing out judgments at home in the morning and evening and 
particularly on Sundays and holidays on which they have most to 
do. The attention of Government has so often been drawn by 
the High Court to the want of house accommodation of these 
officers that it will not be long before the Local Government will 
be supplied with funds for the above purpose out of the large 
savings; and the pressure of work will soon render it impossible 
for Government not to increase substantially fand not spasmodi¬ 
cally only, as is now done; the strength of the Judicial staff. 

Before dismissing the subject we cannot but ex])ress our deep 
sympathy for these hard-working officers scattered over the most 
unhealthy regions of marshy Bengal where they have no other 
friends than the Post Masters or Pojice Sub-Inspectors and we wish 
that they might be allowed inivilegc leave on full pay for at least 15 
days during the year to attend to domestic duties. To class these 
officers with ptlucational officers who enjoy about six months' 
holidays on account of summer, winter, and Poojah vacations and 
who besides have nothing to do, before, during, and after, the annual 
examination of students, apd to mulct their half salaries when 
on privilege leave, would appear to be absurd and impolitic. The 
period of Judicial officers' service for pension should as well be 
reduced to 22 years; else, there will survive few', if at all, to 
enjoy pension earned after such arduous w'ork under the most 
trying circumstances. It will as well Oe not unwise in Govern¬ 
ment to^ induce these officers to periodically take furlough to 
recruit their health by counting some portion, thereof towards 
active service. 

We are glad to notice that in the year under review our 
Chief Justice took the trouble to^ visit remote districts in Behjir 
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and his inspection has brought on salutsay effects on the Judicial 
staff and public. Later on, other Judges were also deputed to visit 
the Metropolitan districts and if this be repeated every year, the 
working of our Moffusil Courts will to a great extent be im¬ 
proved. The kind and condescending manner in which the Chief 
Justice received the Judicial officers and Members of the Legal 
Profession has made a very favorable impression of British justice 
and equality on the mind of the public. If the tour of our good 
Governor be followed by that of the Judges of the High Court 
and if tlie public arc admitted to their presence, the Judges will 
know' public view's in matters concerning Justice, as the Governor 
and the governed understand each other during such interviews. 

In conclusion we may suggest that if a district Court be 
established m Calcutta, poor suitors who have to deal with small 
landed properties in the town wull be saved a great deal of 
expense m partition and accounting suits speciall)', the costs of 
w'hich even under the present airangement of the High Court are 
too heav\', if not rumous, to them. We would also draw the 
attention oi the authorities to tlie dela}' in the disposal ol petty 
suits instituted m the Calcutta Small Cause Court that ought to 
be strengthened in order to lender greater facility to the poor 
people, w'ho hu\e to resoit to it, in haA'iiig their disputes more 
quickly settled. 

We have no doubt that the Lieutenant-Governor and his Chief 
adviser w'lll give due attention to and Imther ameliorate, this 
important branch ol public service on the ability and strength 
of which the welfare of the siibiects greatly dc'pends and which 
fully deser-ses the cleej) (uiicern shown to the Lxecutive bianch of 
the service. 


THK EDITOR. 
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EXILED. 

After mature consideration, we have made up our mind 
to give some little attention to several letters now before us, 
touching, upon the continued detention of Salay Myoza, late 
Hluythin-Atwin-Woon of Mandalay, at Calcutta. 

On rcA’iewing the case of the Woon, and going into the 
different Ibniis the complaints before us take, we are of opinion 
that if the case is as has been represented to us. The Hlaythin- 
Atwin-Woon is certainly undergoing very great hardship indeed, 
and to those who have followed up the actions, of the local 
government of Burma, it must be manifest that both Princes, and 
people, who stood and still stand in arms against our authority are 
not all dacoits and rebels, but patriots, engaged in a hopeless death 
struggle to restore the house of Alompra. 

The subject of this article Salay Myoza Hlay thin-At win-Woon, 
at the time of our occupation of Upper Burma, was an officer at 
the Court of E.x-King Tliebaw, and known as a man to be 
depended on, always acting towards his Royal Master, in such 
a maimer that the truth ol' his assertions were never questioned, 
so well did he stand with Thebaw, that at one time when the 
mind of the Ers-King was sorely exercised, in regard to dacoity, 
and lawlessness, which had spread over Upper Burma Thebaw sent 
for the Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon, and empowered him to scour the 
disturbed districts, hunting down and breaking up every band of 
dacoits he encountered, this task the Woon perfonned to the 
satisfaction of Thebaw, bringing in a number of captives and 
information seriously compromising another Minister at the Court 
of Thebaw, but whose influence at Court being so much greater 
than that of the Woon, the good achieved by this raid died gra¬ 
dually out. Thebaw fearing to resist the power held over him by 
the Minister, whose evidence the Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon crimi¬ 
nated. 

It is represented to us that' no specific charge constituting 
a crime or offence, of an}* nature, has ever been made against the 
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Wool! and how he happens to be at Calcutta is told in a 
few words. 

The Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon. After the annexation of Upper 
Burma, the abolition of the Hlutdaw and subsequent to the 
deporting of Tindah Mengee from Mandalay to Cuttack, there 
followed a great excitement amounting to almost a panic amongst 
the remaining ministers,’ as upon whose head next should* fall 
Sir Charles Bernard’s displeasure and send him spinning across the 
Bay of Bengal in the Clive or Canning. It was not simple funk, 
the same that got possession of Sir Charles Bernard, and brought 
him into collision with Col. Sn Edward Sladen, resulting in the 
latter officer retiring from the service, but downright fear, and 
dread, of some unforeseen danger looming in the distance. The 
Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon it may be less with fear than a desire to 
throw himself entirely clear of any mischief then brewing con¬ 
stantly at Mandalay, he having no knowledge of intriguing, boldly 
consulted Sir Charles Bernard on the propriety of his seeking 
an interview with the Viceroy Lord Dulferiii, to remove certain 
representations, w'liich were about to be made derogatorj'^ to him. 
The Chief Commissioner at once acquiesced to the Woons request, 
and in due time the Woon set out on his excursion which has 
cost him not only the loss of his libert)-, for nearly three years, 
but has resulted in placing him in great financial difficulties. 

On the Woon’s arrival in Calcutta Lord Dufterin had taken 
wing for the heights of Simla, and he not caring to go up to Simla 
proceeded on a pilgrimage to Gya, where he remained perfectly 
free to go where and when he •clioose. Xot caring to return to 
Burma before completing the mission he had come to India for, 
he delayed his return. Ultimately the Viceroy’s return to Calcutta 
gave him the opportunity he desired, when he soon thereafter began 
to think of turning his face homewards. To do so without a visit 
to the Foreign office w’as hardly politic, consequently the visit was 
made and the veto put on his intended journey, he being politely 
and most affably informed before you do set out for Burma let 
us know. This is how matters in connection with Salay Myoza. 
Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon of Mandalay are represented to us, and 
if they are not in strict accordance with the truth we fail to se.e 
what benefit is obtainable by exaggeration. The sources from 
wffiich our information comes however, does not admit ‘of any 
doubt as to the truth and accuracy of what we write, and we 
fail to see in what way the actibii of .Sir Charles Bernard in the 
first instance is justifiable, in giving liis sanction if not inducing 
the Wool! to undertake a journey .which has resulted in his detei>- 
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tion at Calcutta and exile from his native country. This is by no 
means the strangest part of the tale we lay 'before our readers. 
The wife of the Woon, his daughter, and son, are permitted to go 
to and return from Burma ad lih^ only the Woon himself must not 
return to Burma at present. He is not under police or any other 
sort of surveillance, he may go where and whence he desires to 
barring Burma. The why and the wherefore we are assured by 
authority that does not admit of doubt, has never been made 
known to the Woon, why : he must inform the foreign office before 
he sets out for Burma, he has committed no offence of any kind, 
is not a state or any sort of prisoner, pays his owm house rent at 
Calcutta and in Burma, maintains at his own cost, two estab¬ 
lishments, supports his family, and up to this day, has not received 
one pice from Government, such meakness and submissiveness is 
not common in the present advanced stage of enlightenment, 
and we feel convinced past history cannot produce anothei such in¬ 
stance of passiveness while the subject is being deprived of his 
liberty, and kept in exile, without some knowledge of the cause of 
his detention and forced residence out of his owm country, and 
away from those he loves. We are aw'are at present the w'ife and 
daughter of the Woon are absent in Burma, so that his expenses 
are two-fold and at any time of such dimensions as we ourselves 
should not care to have to pay. 

We feel convinced if Lord Lansdowne on his arrival w'ill allow 
us to suggest, that he might turn his attention to the treatment the 
Woon is subjected to, and cause enquiry to be made into the circum¬ 
stances attending the forced exile^ of Salay Myoza Hlaythin-Atw’in- 
Woon either redress follows the enquiry, or the Woon infonned 
why the local Government of Burma require his being kept in 
exile and at llis own expense. 

We have in Calcutta, several state prisoners from Burma, all 
more or less supported in opulence by Government, let us cite the 
Limbin Prince residing in Dhurmtollah, and place him in juxta¬ 
position with the Hlay thin-At win-Woon. 

The Limbin Prince we are told, draws an allowance of 
Rs. 500 monthly sits rent free, has a tolerable staff as a body 
guard it may be called, all this kindness and indulgence he receives 
troni Government, for deserting his Myokship under Government, 
drawing monthly Rs. 40 or Rs. 50, raising the standard of rebellion, 
against the authorities, is captured red handed in open revolt> 
housed comfortably in Rangoon', and subsequently deported to 
India. Handsome accommodation is placed at his disposal, and may 
be seen frequently driving on the strand perfectly happy ; Here we 
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have an illusttation of what gained hjr he^ndhg a rebel leader, 
and it cannot be said it is not without its advantages. Our pres¬ 
tige, and honour, are made to suffer very materially, where errors 
of judgment, are allowed to pass unheeded. It would be but 
simple justice to the Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon, either to infomr 
him, why, he is not permitted to return to Burma or if an 
error has been made, make the amende, without pusiliani- 
mity or reserve, and permit this long and patient sufferer to go 
on his way rejoicing. It is impossible to shut our eyes against 
an injustice, if an injustice it be, but when you come to look 
boldly in the face the position of the Woon and the circumstances 
by which he is surrounded and that ol the Limbin Prince, the latter 
who eat the salt o( (fovcrnment, then turned rebel Leader, 
is made much mere comlortable than he could possibly, expect 
to have been under a Burmese ruler. We may in conclusion 
remark that with the inconimg ol a new Viccro)', Lord Lansdowue 
will give a hearing to the Woon’s grievance, it will not be a 
difiicult task, to asceitain the right, or the wrong, and if the 
Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon has erred against Government so lightly, 
that he could be trusted to keep his word, in not returning to 
Burma, without acquainting Government of his intention to do 
so, and has patiently, and quietly, kept his word for nearly three 
years, we are of opinion there can be little danger in permitting 
him to return to Burma on his promise, if he has offended to 
do so no more. 


THE EDITOR. 
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AN OLD MONKISH RHYME. 

Mihi est propositum in-Taberua mori: 
Viniim oppbsitum morientis ori: 

Ut dicant cum venerint, A mgeloriim Chori: 
“ Deus Sit propitius huic potatori." 

A Free Rendering of the above. 

It is my will that I should die 
Within these sacred walls : 

I pray that wine before me stands, 

When death upon me falls:— 

So that the coming choir of Saints 
May lift the flowing bowl: 

And cry ‘ may God propitious look 
On this poor thirsty soul.’ 
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ground, which will resist the greatest tension. The Ash poles can be slipped 
into the Sockets in an instant, and are immoveably upright. 

The set complete, Rs. 13-8 Cash. 


Bat Presses. 

The Central Screw Press, birch « 

Ditto ditto, teak 

The Star Press, Metal, with 4 clips 
Board Press, 3 Screws, birch, for t bat ... 

Ditto „ „ for 2 bats ... 

Ditto „ mahogany, for i bat 

Ditto ,, ,, for z bats... 

Ditto ,, „ for 4 bats... 

Baoket Bear. 

Ajrres’ Racket Ikt, ash handle 

Ditto ditto, ash frame, with spliced cedAr handle 
Jeffries’ Racket Bat spliced cedar and ash handle 
Racket Balls, regulation size, white, per gross 
Ditto do. cherry, size (extra small), wnite or black 
Ditto do. extra large, white (t|^ inch) 
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Badminton Oear. 

BATS—Ash handles, best Sealkote make .. 

SHUTTLECCK’KS, best oerdoz. 

NETS, coloured cord, each ... 
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COOKE AND KELVEY, 

CALCUTTA. 

Are now displaying at their Show Rooms a Magni¬ 
ficent collection of Novelties and Specialities in Jewelled 
‘ Ornaments for tbe present season. Consisting—of Diammi 
Tiaroi convertible into Necklace, Brooch and Pendant- 
Diamond Bangles, Diamond and Pearl Pendants, small 
Jewelled Brooches, and Aigrettes set with Pearls and' Dia¬ 
monds now so fashionable. 

Cooke & Kelvey have a superb selection of Article 
suitable for Xmas Presents, New Year’s Qifts, Wedding 
and Birthday Presents, in all Gold and Jewelled, Silver 
and Electro Silver, etc., of Refined Taste, and at prices from 
Rs. 10 to 1,000. 

Ladies and Gentlemen who are unable to visit their 
Establishment will be assisted in making a selection by 
consulting their new List of Presentation Article forwarded 
free on application. 

Cooke & Kelvey, 

CALCUTTA. 


COOK AND CO’S., 

CRUSHED FOOD FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. 

Crmbed Food for Horses ... ... ... Bs. 2 8 per md. 

Cattle Food ... ... ... ... „ i 14 „ 

Ohalf ... ... ... ... ,,18 „ 

All ezclttalve of Basra* 

iV.ii.—Delimj is now from the new Qodown, Dbarramtollah, 

for the oonrenienoe of pnrchasas, Contracts for tbe entire 
feeding of horses. Terms on application. 




KRISTO DAS PAL: A STUDY 

BT 

IT. N . GHOSE. 

This is a book which .... we would cpmmend to the attention Of those 
who take their ideas of the “ Bengalee Mboofrooa the calumnies of the 

English Pq^ss.Considering the absurd ignorance that prevails about 

**Baboo English” It may perhaps be as welt as to say that he writes with a 
perfect command of our language, and with a studied simplicity of diction . . 
. . . The story of Kristo Das Pal’s life is trf extrenwS interest for all who 
concern themselves with that pressing problem,—the future government of 
India.His blbgrapher laments that he has left no successor. But the 



‘ Bengalee Baboos ” for public life. ZTie Aou/emy. 

as the title will suggest, a character slmtch of a distinguished native of 

Bengal.The book is therefore interesting, as showing the results of 

English education among the natives of India by the examples of both the 

author and the subject of his sketch.The life of such a man is worth 

study, both on its own account and for the insight it gives into the conditions 
of British rule in India. The book is worth reading, moreover, as an 
example of the literary work of a native of India, educated in this country. 
It shows perfect facility in the English language, intimacy with Western 
literature and thought, and a calm and sober judgment —The Scotsman. 

Mr. Nagendra Nath Chose has done his work faithfully and well. He has 
not overdrawn the picture of his noble countryman, to whose wisdom nearly all 
rulers of India in Calcutta, from the Governor-General to the lowest official, 
were at one time or other indebted for guidance and help.—Tile PolitiadNews- 
Letter (London, Swansea and Birmingham). 

The study which Mr. Ghose has produced is a worthy record of his public 
and private life, the more so that it is not open to the charge of indiscriminate 
hero-worship..... This promise is faithfully carried out, and in the course of it 
many of the great problems of life are ably discusscd....Mr. Ghose has put so 
much of his own individuality into his work and has discussed with so much 
originality and intelligence the great problems of life and the springs of human 
action, as exemplided in the life of Kristo Das Pal, that we 
space will not permit our giving a fuller specimen of his powers. We can only 
add that the ^ok is well worth the perusal of every one who is interested in 
the development of life and character. - The Indian Magazine (London). 

Price Rs. 2 -4 As. a copy ; packing and postage 4 As. extra. To he had 
of all booksellers in Calcutta; of Messrs. Gopal Harayen & Co., Bombay ; of 
Mr. V. Kalyanarama Iyer, Madras ; of* Messrs. Triibner & Co., London. 

" COMMENTARY ON HINDUJLAW 

BV 

PUNDIT JOGENDRO NATH BHATTACHARJI, M.A.,D.L. 

The result of his labours is an accurate^ well-arranged, comprehensive 
and convenient manual of Hindu Law eminently fitted to be a text book for 
students, and a guide to practitioners in all cases where questions of principle 
are involved .—Indian Nation. 

I think no student or practitioner should be without a copy of the great 
work 

(Sd.) N^ApHAi Hari Das, 

39ndMay iSSr}. High Courts Bombay]) 

If have read it with great pleasure aitd have ftmnd it useful in practice, 
and I may say that in a very difficult case submitted to the Advocaie-Genetal 
and myself on which we are now advising we rejceived some valuable ideas 

from your book. ^ ^ 

(Sd.) J. P. KtNNEDy. 


To be had at Messrs. Thacker, Spiiifc ft Co.: Calcutta. 







BiTH6ATE&00. 

Cbemi0t0 (I>B appointment) to tbe iDiceroe. 

J7, j8, 19, OLD COURT HOUSE STREET, 

CALCUTTA. 

Sirrap oC the fiypophosphites.->-{BATHGATfi's). 

Much prescribed in cases of debility* an agreeable way of administering Iron, 
Quinine ana Strychnine along with other salts, in bottles at Rs. 2-8 and 4.'8- 

• Phoephorlo Sliaclr.— (Bathgate’s). 

This is a perfect mode of supplying the system with Phosphorous. It wilt be found 
most efficacious in cases of timidity, loss of energy and appetite, Hypochondria, general 
debility. Spermatorrhoea and impotence, in bottles at Rs. 3-0 

Blood Purifier.— (Bathgate’s). 

Warranted to cleanse the blood from all impure matter from whatever cause arising 
in bottles at Ks. 2<o and Rs. 4-0. 

Bllxtr of Cascara.— (Bathgate’s). 

This preparation is composed of one of the simplest and most efficient laxatives 
known, combined with other ingredients, which completely mask the nauseous taste of 
the Cascara Sagrada. Not exciting by its action the peristaltic movement of the bowels, 
it does not leave behind ft that tendency to constipation which follows the use of most 
aperients, in bottles at Ke. 1-8 and Rs. 3-0. 

Perchlorod3me.--(BATHGATE’s). 

Is a wonderful s«lative, anodyne and astringent. It effectually relieves Asthma, 
Bronchitis and other chest affections, and acts as a specihe in cases of Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery, also in the early stages of Cholera, in bottles at Ke. t-o, Rs. 1.12 & Ks. 3-0. 

Golden Podophyllin Pills.— (Bathg.ate’s). 

A splOndid remedy for Sluggish Liver, Biliousness and all hepatic diseases, in 
bottle.s at Re. I'O and Rs. 3-o. 

Salup IVEisree.— (Baihg.ate’s). 

A highly nutritious dietetic article strongly recommended in all cases of debility, 
in bottles at Re. 1-0 and Ks. 2-0. 

Carbolic Bentiflrice.— (Bathgate’s). 

A most powerful antiseptic powder for cleansing the teeth and hardening the gums, 
ft also imparts a fragrancy to the breath which cannot be excelled, in pots at Re. 1-8 
and bottles at Rs. 2-8. * 

Cantharidine Bair Stimulant.— (Bathgate’s). 

Is strongly recommended in cases where the hair is thin, weak, or falling off. Rs. 3 
each bottle. , 

Soluble Saccharine.— (Bathgate’s). 

A new substitute for sugar, particularly suitable in cases of dialtetes, contains 
about 300 times the sweetening power of cane sugar, in Ixittles at Rs, 2-8 and Rs. 5-0. 


Y. J. & FIGGINS’ 

PRINTING TYPE AND MATERIALS. 

,• STOCK KEPT BY 

GlLUinraS ABSOTHNOT & 00, 

OALCFTTA. 

Specimen Books end f*?^'ee Lists on Application. 
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National Magazine 

NXS'W' 

^'o. 12 —December 1888. 
UTILIZATION OF INDIGENOUS AGENCY 

AND 

Reforms in the Public Service of India. 

Few questions at this moment demand greater attention than the 
employment of the hona-jide children of the soil largely in the 
higher branches and grades of the Public Service. It forms just 
novv one of the chief demands of educated India, as being fair 
and legitimate, and consonant with the principles of civilized 
administration. The intelligent natives of the country ask for 
the concession on various grounds. It will not be uninteresting 
therefore to define, as briefly as possible, the policy .adopted in 
regard to the entertainment of Native Agency in Government 
service, since the foundation of the British Empire in the East ; 
to point out the procedure {o be followed on the subject at the 
present juncture ; and state the grounds on which the above 
claims of the present generation of enlightened natives are based. 

Time was, when India had had to bear the same administrative 
policy which prevailed in the colonial possessions of Great^ 
Britain some two hundred years ago. The existence of tHese 
colonies was solely considered for the advantage of the mother 
country, and that selfish motive predominated in the adoption of 
all measures connected with their. administration. Little or no 
regard was paid to their individual or general welfare. To this 
is to be attributed the quarrOl of knglwd with America ; and 
the disastrous war qf the Revolution was caused by the policy 
of making the colonies* contribute' to the revenues of the parentT 
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state, which led eventually to the independence of the United 
States. Such selfish principles have, however, been gradually 
exploded under the fearless investigations of the present more 
practical and enlightened days. It has been considered necessary 
to release the restrictions that had been imposed on the colonies 
with a view only to subserve the interests cf the parent land. 
Rather than as dependencies, they are taken as integral parts of the 
Empire, and legislated for as they would have probably legislated 
for themselves had they been independent. The benefit of con¬ 
nection is considered mutual. While stimulating the industry 
and supplying the wants of the mother country, the colonies 
should feel the blessings of the union in the welfare of themselves, 
and the advancement of their own constitution. The same im¬ 
provement of feeling in regard to the administration of India has 
gradually been exhibited by the Government of that country. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe nobly declared that “ Providence must be 
supposed to have had sonie higher object in view in annexing 
India to the Empire of Britain than to afford facilities for the 
export of piece-goods and indigo, and to provide situations for 
the relatives and friends of the Directors.” Such a declaration, 
were it made some hundred years ago or little more, would have 
been considered strange, if not ridiculous. The supremacy of the 
British in India had been originally thrust upon them without 
their seeking for it. No doubt it was the miraculous interposition 
of Providence. No sooner the British merchants gained posses¬ 
sion of the country, than they directed their aim towards turning 
it into a source of profit for England and themselves. Unjust 
and nefarious means were adopted from 1757 to 1765 to increase 
the public and private gains, of the British. The authorities acted 
as if their vocation in India was nothing more than to fill the 
coffers of Leadenhall Street, and replenish their individual purses. 
Hardly did they think of the improvement or happiness of the 
va§,t population placed under their sway. When Lord Clive had 
obtained the Dewanny in 1765, no allusion to, the welfare of the 
country could be found in hip De^atches to, the Court of Direc¬ 
tors at hpme, vyho lilcewise in tUat^ p^np4,„,did not .entertain-any 
noble feelings for the good of the; inhabkantSi For.about seven 
ye^s aft^r. thq Government of the lan.d hstd been. placed in the 
hands of the British in , I7,65,.thpy; entruptedi th^8 administration to 
Native Agency, kt^owing as thj^ 4 id, that ^the power thus delega¬ 
ted was'm^e the instrument of .the gr<?atest jofspression. Jiaetice 
was adniinistered, by, corrupt Native ofhcials.. They hadt. charge 
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likewise of the collection of revenue. No «<»htrd| was exercised 
upon ic When the Council had been constrained to take the 
management of the finances in their own handsi they found more 
than half a million sterling a year of revenue permanently aliena¬ 
ted by fictitious grants. Thc^ Native ofiScials received high 
salaries, and am«^ssed colossal fortunes by every species of extor¬ 
tion. The Fouzdar of Hooghly, the principal criminal authprity 
in a single Districtj drew an allowance ten times more than that 
of the Members of Council. The Civilians had been wretchedly 
paid J nevertheless they realized vast profits from the inland trade 
they carried on in spite of every prohibition On the subject, and 
this sufficiently compensated for the small pay they wfere allowed 
by the Government. Mahomed Reza Khan and his subordinates 
had the whole authoiity or influence in the administration of the 
country. He received nine lakhs of rupees a year, while his 
subordinates drew also liberal salaries. The nominal superin¬ 
tendence* of the machinery of Government was entrusted in the 
hands of the Civil Servants with salaries of three or four hundred 
Rupees per mensem, their attention being exclusively given to the 
accumulation of private fortunes by commercial speculations. 
In a letter (dated March 1772,) Warren Hastings therefore said ;-r- 

“ The boys of the service aie the sovereigns of the country 
under the unmeaning title of supervisors, collectors of the revenue, 
administrators of justice and rulers, heavy rulers of the people.” 

At the commencement of the following year, he stated 

” Who would rest satisfied with a handsome salary of three or 
four thousand rupees a year to maintain him m Calcutta, who 
could get a lakh or three lakhs, which I believe haye been acquir¬ 
ed in that space, and live at no expense, in the Distritt.” 

He therefore adopted a new line of policy for the Government 
of India, knocking at once the vicious system on the head. 
Having transferred the seat of the administration to Calcutta in 
1792, he conferred the most responsible posts on the European 
officers with suitable increase of their allowances. Thus the im¬ 
portance of Native Agency in the administration of the country 
gradually diminished, and their salaries consequently begaft to be 
curtaileef in a corresponding degree. The policy of increksing.the 
pay of the former, and reducing that of the latter, was vigorously 
putsued till 1796. In the following year, during the regime of 
Lbrd''Cdf'nwilliii, the allowances of the European officers that h«ul 
stood at Rupees 300,' wete^ raised to^ Ru^s 3,000 p^er mensem ; 
t^sb'of to a contemi^ble pit*- 
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tance not exceeding Rupees loo monthly. Says Mr, J. C. Marsh- 
man in his History of India, Part I, page 479:— 

“ He (Lord Cornwallis) considered it necessary that the whole 
administration of the country should be placed exclusively in the 
hands of Covenanted Servants of the Company, to the entire ex¬ 
clusion of all Native Agency. In the Criminal Department, the 
only Native officer entrusted with any power was the Darogah, 
upon an allowance of twenty-five Rupees a month. In the ad¬ 
ministration of civil justice, cases of only the most trivial amount 
were made over to a Native Judge, under the title of Muosifif; 
but while the salary of the European Judge was raised to Rupees 
2,500 a month, the Munsiff was depiived of all pay, and left to 
find a’subsistence by a small commission on the value of suit.s; 
in other words, by the encouragement of litigation.’’ 

During this period—extending from 1772 to 1792—the same 
ancient feelings that pervaded in the Government of distant posses¬ 
sions of Great Britain* still continued in full force in regard to the 
administration of India. The sole aim of the ruling of this depen¬ 
dency was centred in the benefit of England. Notwithstanding the 
various endeavors made to improve the Civil and Criminal ad¬ 
ministration of justice, to check crime and extortion, to abolish 
some of the most obnoxious imposts levied by the Mahomcdan 
rulers, the responsibility of raising the moral and intellectual con¬ 
dition of the people was hardly recognized. To raise the honor 
and dignity of the Government itself, as well as to improve the 
national estate, was the guiding firinciple of every advancement 
made in the ruling of the country. No encouragement was afford¬ 
ed to national improvement, nor any attempt made to rouse the 
national energies, by opening paths of laudable ambition. Time 
however did not arrive for considering it the duty of Great Britain 
to disseminate useful knowledge amongst the inhabitants of India, 
and give them that strong individual interest in the continuance 
of the State which emanates from judiciously associating them 
in the management of its affairs. 

|,n 1792, Mr. Charles Grant, one of the earliest servants of the 
East India Company, composed an excdlent work on the condi¬ 
tion andrimprovement of India; wherein he strongly deprecated 
the wisdom and justice of the above policy. The elevated and 
noble sentiments -he expressed, were far ahe^d eff the opinion and 
policy of the age. No encouragemeht they fmind in L,eadenhall 
Street, nor did Jlivey jevoke any sympathy from his cohtgHes in the 
East. He stated that they ihad Qot at aif look^l 
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into the iuteroal ci>ndjtiOtt of the Indians, although they had been 
satisfied with their aubmissiveness, and had attended principally 
to the stjpport of their own power, and the increase of their com¬ 
merce and revenue. Dwelt he on the necessity of affording every 
means for the intellectual, moral, and religious elevation of the 
people at large. In regard to the objections raised to his proposal’ 
as endangering the stability of the Indian Empire, obseived he 
thus 

“ The principle of the objection is plainly no other than this, 
that to prevent the remotest chances of such consequences as the 
proposed improvements might produce, our Asiatic subjects must 
be for ever held in the same state of ignorance and error in which 
they now are. Give them not the light of true religion, teach 
them not a better system of morals, provide no stated means for 
their public or private instruction, impart not to them our know¬ 
ledge of nature, be not liberal to them even in communicating the 
principles of our arts ; afford them, in a word, no benefit whatever 
of light and improvement, lest our interest should in some future 
period suffer ; keep them blind and wretched for all generations, 
lest our authority should be shaken or our supremacy over them 
incur the slightest possible risk. Surely those who may have 
inconsiderately lent themselves to this objection, will not, on a 
clear deliberate view of its principles, seek to justify or contend 
for it. A Christian nation cannot possibly maintain or counte¬ 
nance such a principle,” 

While Mr. Grant had been urging these enlightened views upon 
the Government, Lord Cornwallis was employed in exclucfing the 
Native community from all offices of importance and distinc¬ 
tion, thus obstructing every stimulant to their improvement. He 
established the system of conducting the adrnipistration solely 
through European Agency, of selecting the Covenanted Servants 
of Government to all posts of high emolument, and allowing the 
Natives of the soil trifling sums for their services. The jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Native Commissioners or Munsiffs was restricted to 
suits up to Rupees 50, Their Courts were for the relief offthe 
Zillah and the city Judges. To the Police officers was entrusted 
the charge of a circle of about ten miles each, and they were 
vested with considerable authority. A reward of ten Rupees a 
head for every dacoit apprehended by them and convicted by the 
Magistrate did they receive, plus^ a coinmission of ten per ccist on 
the value of all property, stolen or plundered, that they might 
recQver, were the.thieves and robbers apprehended and convicted. 
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To the Covenanted Servants of Government, they were made the 
mere “ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 

It is strangle that the Marquis of Wellesley, one of the ablest 
and greatest statesman who held sway‘Over India, pursued the 
same unjust and impolitic system of administatiort with cordial 
• approbation. Nevertheless it was the fault and character of the 
acre. fLord Wellesley refused to entertain any but foreigners in 
the public service. In the celebrated Minute for the establishment 
of the College of Fort William, he said 

“ The duty and policy of the British Government in India 
require that the system of confiding the immediate exercise of 
every branch and department of the Government to Europeans, 
educated in its own service, and subject to its own direct control, 
should be diffused as widely as possible, as well with a view to the 
stability of our own interests, as to the happiness and welfare of 
the people.” 

The defect of this exclusive system became gradually apparent. 
The bigness of the Districts entrusted to the Covenanted Servants, 
their ignorance of the language, habits and condition of the inha¬ 
bitants, and the vast labor thrown on them, rendered it impossible 
for them to act with vigor and efficiency, and discharge their trust 
with satisfaction. Mere cyphers did they become in the system, all 
substan<-ive power being engrossed by their native officers. Ex¬ 
tortion and oppression therefore prevailed in every Department, 
and justice was regularly disposed of and purchased, not unlike 
marketable commodities. The most discerning of the European 
public officers gradually saw the evil, and became aware of the 
most egregious blunder committed in the endeavour to govern 
some seventy 'millions of people by a thousand foreigners. That 
Natives were incompetent for the performance of the.se official 
duties, was founded on mere assumption. It could hardly stand 
the test of experience. Sounder opinions on this important sub- 
jcct prevailed in the two periods of 1793 and 183! —about forty 
years. A special Committee out of their own body was appointed 
bytthe Court of Directors, shortly aft^^r fthe renewal of the Com- 
pany’s'Chdrter in 1813, for conducting an inquiry into the admi- 
nistre^tioQ of justice in India. Some of the gentlemen who had 
enjoyed'official'Situations in that. country, were called upon to 
send in the result of their experience. Mr. J. Neave, Mr. T. H. 
Ernst, Mr. R. W. Cox, Sir H. Str|ichey, Mr. E. Sf^achey, Mr. J. D. 
Erskine, Mr. G. Read, Mr. G. RavenshatV, and Mr. W.' Thackeray, 
aH ‘bore testimdfty to the zeal and ability of'Nathre'''Agedes, 
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mending th^ir admissiQO to higher post& The remarks of Colonel 
Walker deserve particular mention ; th^y ate as follows:— 

‘‘ The admission of the Natives to offices of honor and profit is 
the only mode by which they can be effectually conciliated- It is 
vain to expect that men will ever be satisfied with merely having^ 
their propeity secuted, while all the paths of honorable ambition 
arc shut against them. This mortifying exclusion stifles talents, 
humbles family pride, and depresses ail but the weak and worth¬ 
less. So long as this course of hostility remains, the British ad¬ 
ministration will always be considered as imposing a yoke. ” 

Even in that age of exclusion, Sir Henry Stracbey, one of the 
most eminent servants of the East Iiidia Company, in reply to the 
inteirogativcs circulated by Lord Wellesley in 1S02, said 
“ I would observe how very easily the Natives ail acquire the 
requisite qualifications for the duties which we are pleased to 
entrust to them. I would ask who can doubt that they would very 
shoitly if not depressed and dispirited, become at last equal tO' the 
functions they performed, before we came among them. I confess 
it is my wish, though possibly I may be blamed for expressing it, 
not only to have the authority of the Native Judges extended, but 
to see them, if possible, enjoy important and confidential situations 
in other departments of the state. ” 

In 1815, Loid Moira in his Judicial Minute stated that “another 
effect of our system was the disgust which it gave to the higher 
classes of Natives, in the loss*of all prospects of respectable pro¬ 
vision under the economical scale of our native establishments. 
The door to official emoluments, and to stations of dignity was 
necessarily closed against the natives by the exclusive employment 
of the Covenanted Servants of Government." The Court of 
Directors themselves considered it necessary at a veiy early period 
to put the children of the soil to offices of higher responsibility, 
and give them allowances commensurate with it. Their liberal 
view on the subject was recorded in 1814, and in their letter to the 
Bengal Government in 1824 said :— ^ 

“ It has frequently been objected tp the employment of the 
Natives, of India in jiyi‘cial offie^s that they can not’safely be 
trusted with thq administration of justice. To this’ objection 
it mjghlf perhaps h® ^ sufficient answer to say that they are already 
so trussed. But.ouf principal i reason fornoticing the objection is 
that we may impart to you oul- decided conviction that when we 
pl^e th^ Natives^ of India ia situatiqns of trust and confidence, we 
are bound under’every consideration of justice and policy, to 
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grant them adequate allowances ; we have no right to calculate on 
their resisting temptations to which the generality of mankind in 
the same circumstances would yield. ” 

These sentiments gained footing with the Government of India 
in proportion as Natives improved in education in the seminaries 
that had been established. To the Court of Directors Lord 
Amherst addressed as follows in 1826:— 

“ It must otherwise probably be a source of disquiet and in¬ 
trigue, among the community, for unless Government shall open 
some door for the employment of the talents which their own 
liberty has, in many instances, elicited, and, to a certain extent, 
fostered by making Natives of education and respectability of 
character eligible to higher grades of the public .service than are 
at present open to their fair and honorable ambition, the gift of 
superior knowledge with whatever other advantages attended, can 
scarcely fail to aggravate the discontent of the educated classes. 

No doubt the Court of Directors took a leading part in this 
liberal-course of policy, though their servants in India did not 
approve it. So far back as 1824, they proposed the original cog¬ 
nizance of all suits of whatever amount being entrusted to Native 
Judges, their European officers being assigned to the duty of 
hearing appeals, and superintending the system. Accordingly 
they wrote as follows to the Government of India :— 

“ We are satisfied that to secure a prompt administration of 
justice to the natives of India in civil cases, Native functionaries 
must be multiplied so as to enable them to dispose in the first 
instance of all sujts of that description, and, as appears to us, 
without regard to the amount at stake, their decisions being, of 
course, liable to revision under appeal where this check may be 
deemed indispensable, and what perhaps is of no less importance 
their general conduct being subject to a constant and vigilant 
supervision on the part of the European functionaries in the 
Districts where they are stationed. It should be the duty of tne 
latter ^ot only to hear appeals, but to enquire into and to report 
to Goverrlraent periodically on the efficiency of the Native agents 
employed more irAmediately under their eye, and the degree of 
estimation in which they are held by the community* whilst it 
should equally be the care of Government to reward the deserving 
and to testify in the most marked manner its displeasure against 
persons of art opposite character." 

It is significant however that this reformation ^ w,^* not carried 
out tffi -thirteen years after the date of the • above Desjmtch. 
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Various circumstances contributed to gradually enlarge the powers 
and jurisdictions of the Native Judges, in spite of the maxims 
^followed in the administrations of Lord Cornwallis and Lord 
Wellesley, which were considered unsound and Impolitic It was 
evident that without such a course, the business of the administra¬ 
tion would come to a dead lock. In 1793, the MunMffs ha^ 
charge of suits not exceeding the value of 50 Rupees ;*in 1803, 
the class of Sudder Amins was instituted with jurisdiction over 
suits of the value of 100 Rupees. The powers of both classes 
were enlarged in 1814. In 1821, the cognizance of Munsiffs was 
extended to cases of 150 Rupees, and that of Sudder Amins 
to those of Rupees 500. In 1827, Sudder Amins were empowered 
to try cases to the value of 1,000 Rupees. Thus it happened that 
a large proportion of the oiiginal suits instituted in the civil courts 
were decided by Native Judges. Not from choice, but from 
necessity, the above powers were conferred on the Natives. They 
w^cre however counterbalanced by the very small pay allowed to 
them. The total cost did not exceed the pay of eight Covenanted 
Judges. In their despatch of the 18th February 1828, the Court 
of Directors pointed out the injustice in strong terms 
“ It ia nerertheless esseutial to this result m India, that the Natives employed by 
our Government aball be liberally treated, that their emoluments shall not be hm ted 
to a bare subsistenoe, whilst those allotted to Euroceans in Bituations ot not greater 
trust and importance enable them to live in aSSuence and acquire wealth. Whilst one 
class is considered as open to temntation and placed above it, the other, without 
corresponding inducements to integrity, should not bo exposed to equal temptation, 
and be reproached for yieldiug to it,’ 

After having assumed the Governor-Generalship of India in 
1828, Lord William Bentinck vigorously applied himself to an 
impartial enquiry into the system of administration followed for 
about 35 years. The result of his investigation will be found in 
his evidence he subsequently tendered to the House of Commons 
on the subject. It runs as follows :— 

“ In many respsets the Mahomedans surpassed oiir rule: they settled in tha 
countries which they oouqhered: th y intermixed and intermarried with the Natives, 
they admitted them to all unvileges; tnc interests and sympathies of the conquerors 
and conquered became identified. Our policy, on the contrary, has been |he iPeversa 
of this, cold, selfish, and unfeeling ; the iron hand of power oft the one side, monopoly 
and exelnsiou on the other. The bane of our system is not solely,that the civil 
administfutioa is enciraty in the hands of foreigners, bat that the holders of this 
moaopo!^, the patron of these foreign agenti^ are those who exercise the direct¬ 
ing pdwer at home : that this directing power is exolnsively paid by the 
patronage : that the value of this patronage depends exactly upon the degree 
in which all the honors and emoluments oi the state are engrossed by their 
clients, t<f the exelufion of the Natives. There exists in eonadqubnee, on 
the ^art of the home* authorities nn interest in, respect to the aqmMustrft* 
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tion, precisely similar to what formerly prevailed as to commerce, directly 
opposed to thei welfare of India : and consequently, it will be remarked withont 
Burpris.;, that in the two renewal of the charters that'nave taken place'within the 
last twenty-five years, in the first nothing was done to break down this Administrative 
policy, and in tho second, thonig^h a very important principle was declared, that i»o 
disabiliity from holding oiBce in any snbjecLs of the crown, by reason of birth, 
reii;,’on, descent, or oolor, should any longer continue, 'still no provision was made for 
worainc; it ont; and os far is known, the enactment has reraaincii to this d.iy a dead 
letter. India, in order to become an attached dependency of Great Brita n, must be 
governed for her own sake, not for the sake of the eight hiiiidred or one thonsana indi¬ 
viduals who are sent from England to make their (oitnnea. They nrc totally incompe- 
toiit to the charge ; and in tneir handsadiriiPistration, in ail itis civil bi.u clio<, levCniie, 
juiicial and police, his been a failure Our Oovernment, to be s'cure, must ne made 
poDular, and to become so, it mubt consult the welfare of the many, and not of the few; 
the Government must remain arb'trarv, out it iniy also be, and should be, piternal.” 

Being convinced of the absurdity and impoliticncss of the 
system of administration so long followed, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, 
Mr. Butterworth Bayley, Mr. David Hill, Mr. M. H. T urnbull, 
Mr. Alexander Ross, and other influential public functionaries at 
Calcutta, strongly recommended a complete and radical change 
in it in the years 1829 and 1830. The tide had then completely 
turned ; the old ideas that prevailed so long in the ruling of the 
country, were swept away by the flood of reformation. The 
Governor-General and his Council fully perceived the injustice of 
excluding Natives from all posts of importance and emolument 
in the land of their living, as well as the ill-policy of con.stantly 
irritating the native mind by the monopoly of all posts of value 
by the conquerors. They were fully aware of the difficulty of 
continuing the Government under the system of native exclusion, 
and had been convinced that the more educated the people be¬ 
came, the greater will be their dissatisfaction by the pursuance of 
that policy. After having given some three years to mature his 
plans, Lord William Bentinck wrote to the Court of Directors in 
the following strain :— 

*• A more extended recourse to Native Agency for the diaposal of Jud'oial business 
haa been so earnestly, repeatedly, and so recently urged by your honorable court, 
that I should almost have deemed it my duty to give effect to your injunction, 
in spitfS of any local obstacle whioh have opposed themselves. But conourriug as I do 
most oordiklly, in the wisdom, the justice, and the sgiuid policy of ihost^ injunctions, 
and being fully satisfied that Native probity and talent may immediately be found, if 
due caution be observed in the selection of instruments, in sufficient abundance to 
justify the present introduction of tho system, I should have deemed myself crimihal 
had I any longer delayed to conoede to the • people of this country a measure so 
eminently oalculated to facilitate their aeomto justice, to conciliate their attaehhient, 
and to raise the standard of the moral character." 

The year 1831 was indeed d memorable one for Indiaj in. as much 
as ip that year several enactments bad been'made for putting 
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Native Agents in the administration of the land, and allowing 
them better remuneration. The powers of the Munsiffs and Sud- 
der Amins were increased, and higher pay allowed to them. A 
superior grade of officers styled the Principal Sudder Amins was ’ 
establi.shed, to whom 4:he examination of all cases which under the 
old regime would have been cognizable only by the Ejiropean 
Zillah Judge, was transferred. In 1833, under Regulation IX, the 
office of Uncovenanted Deputy Collector was founded. The 
appointment was in the first instance open only to Natives 
of India of any class or religious persuasion, though it was 
subsequently extended to all persons of whatever religion, place of 
birth,-descent, or color. By such means, the Government of Lord 
Wiliam Bentinck was made highly popular, and not only did his 
policy secure that popularity, but place the administration on a 
more solid footing. His liberal principles became the basis of the 
policy of the Government of India from that time. His successors 
have only built upon his foundation. The system of employing 
Native Agency has since been gradually e.xtcnded to almost every 
Department of the Public Service. The pav of the Native officers 
of the Police called Darogahs has been rm^od to more than double 
the former amount, and Native Sub-Assistant Surgeons, educated 
in the Medical College, have been appointed to posts that had 
been previously conferred only on the Graduates of London and 
Edinburgh. As oiiginally proposed by the Court of Diiectors, 
the original cognizance of eveiy Civil Suit whatever amount 
was transferred to the Uncovenanted Judicial Service, the Euro- 
p;an Agency being enti usted to the hearing of appeals from its 
decisions, and the general supervision of its ‘proceedings. A 
large amount of woi!: that had been thrown on the Covenanted 
Servants of the East India Company, was put in the hands of 
Native Agency, under the new s} stem. No doubt the old proce¬ 
dure was not dissimilar. But then the Native Agency was both 
irregular and irresponsible. “ It will be gaining a most important 
point,” said the Court of Directors, “ if we substitute a weM-paid 
and responsible agency for that unauthorized and pernicious in¬ 
fluence which there is reason to fear that the Native officers of the 
court are in the habit now of too frequently exercising over the pro¬ 
ceedings of those courts.” By such arrangements, there is more 
work done, and done expeditiously, as well as with satisfaction. 
They have rendered the costly Civil Service more efficient. 

The .dissemination of education on which Governmenf bestowed 
atteotton, was the /;ause pf the Nfttives receiving a larger share ‘in 
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the public service. Their introduction to State employ was due 
to the efforts made to qualify them for those situations. About 
25 years elapsed before the Government of India determined to 
■ practically act on the liberal and enlightened views of Mr. Charles 
Grant, who in 1792, as already referred to, urged on it the 
necessity of establishing English Schools, and unlocking the trea¬ 
sures of European knowledge to the Native community. To the 
education of the Indians, no attention was paid by Lord Wellesley, 
although he used strenuous endeavours to qualify the Covenanted 
Servants of the Company by enforcing the study of the native 
languages. In the regime of Lord Minto, a proposal was made 
only to establish colleges for teaching the morality of the Hindoo 
Shastras. Lord Hastings, however, was the first Governor-General 
who encouraged the education of the people not on the doctrines 
of the Koran or the Puranas, but in those acquirements which 
contributed to the advancement of the European nation. Imme¬ 
diately alter the triumph of the Mahratta and Pindari campaigns, 
he announced the novel and startling fact, that the Government 
was not afraid of the instruction imparted to Natives, but rather 
considered it an important and imperative duty. Sir Edward 
Hyde East, Mr. Butterworth Baylcy, and Doctor Carey and others, 
who were instrumental in founding the Calcutta School Book 
Society, the Calcutta School Society, and above all, the Hindoo 
College, strenuously supported his views. Lord Hastings gave 
much encouragement to the Vernacular schools established by the 
Reverend Mr. May at Chinsurah. In the very heart of Raj- 
pootana, within two years it came under the sway of the British 
Government, hd established an English School, and did all in his 
power to render it useful. He may be said therefore to have 
laid the foundation of the Native Service of Government. 
Within a few years after the establishment of these seminaries 
and colleges, it was perceived that the talent thus fostered would 
be turned against Government,* and would become an element of 
political discontent, were it not utilized in the public service. 

Such vvere the efforts of Government to qualify the Natives of 
India'for tlM public service, and the arrangements gradually made 
for their introduction into it. But they all refer to the period 
before the Mutiny of 1857. After the assumption of the Govern¬ 
ment of India directly by the Crown of England, there have been 
more improvements in the employment of the Natives of the 
country in the service of the State. In the Ministerial Service of 
GoveBoment Natives enjoy better pay than before. Indigenous 
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agents, though to a very limited extent, hold Prize or Gazetted 
appointments in the Uncovenantcd Service, other than those of 
Subordinate Executive or Judicial Offices. At present three Native 
gentlemen hold the highest offices as Judges of the High Court 
of Calcutta, one of them having been very lately appointed. But 
we regret to state that many higher and responsible posts in th8 
Uncovenanted Service are still held by unqualified foreighers, to 
the exclusion of the bona-fide children of the soil. The Covenant¬ 
ed Service of India has been almost as before, monopolized 
by British officials. The present circumstances of the country 
demand a radical change in, and a thorough reorganization of, the 
Public Service of India, by the gradual replacement of European 
by Native administration, or in other words, the substitution of 
Native for Europen official agency, as far as practicable. 

Times have considerably altered. Totally a new aspect does 
the country now wear. Says Sir John Strachey, late Financial 
Minister to the Government of India, that “ the England of Queen 
Anne was hardly more different from the England of to-day, than 
the India of Lord Ellenborough from the India of Lord Ripon.” 
Education has spread far and wide. Men of intelligence and 
knowledge are to be found in vast numbers through the length 
and breadth of Hindoostan. Compared even with so recent a 
year as 1881-82, there is a marked progress in the education of 
the people. The number of schools has increased from 94,989 to 
1,27,116, and of pupils from.24,51,989 to 33,43,544. In reply to 
the address presented to Lord Lansdowne at fhe residence of the 
Earl of Northbrook on 26th July last, by a number of Indians 
resident in the United Kingdom, he said that*we have seen 
above all education making a rapid progress amongst the people, 
whose history shows to be exceptionally capable of intellectual 
achievements, and of the highest form of literary and artistic cul¬ 
ture”. In speaking of the intelligence and ability of the Natives 
of the present age, Lord Dufferin, in reply to a deputation 
of the Indian Association which waited upon him in 1886, 

remarked, * 

*• I have already stated on^mote than one oconsion that the India of to-day is in 
many rtsoeots a different India from which existed 20 years ago when the constitotion 
of the Governm-nt of India received its present shape. Knee then a olaea of highly 
educated men has come into existence—gentlemen who like yottrselvee are well 
acquainted with the polidoal and economic literature of Banpe, who have assimilated 
western ideas and who naturally coqsider^ that it would be advantogpous to the 
country if they had an opportunity of becomjng more largely associated tHkn has 
hitherto been the opse with their British fetlow-subjects in the task of administration. 
1 tally rsoogniSQ that tbis is a vary legitimata ai«l laudable ambition.. 
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The influence of English education has made the people of 
India to follow the example of Englishmen. They have studied 
their strength, have learnt the vajue of combination, and the force 
of numbers. The Ilbert Bill agitation, and the enthusiasm with 
which almost every one united to do honor to Lord Ripon on the 
‘occasion of his departure from India, as well as the regular 
establishment of a National Congress for the discussion and re¬ 
dress of their political grievances, all tend to show the existence 
of a national organization and a national movement that is sure 
to gradually develop and increase till the country is systematically 
regenerated. Nevertheless they are as loyal to the throne of 
England as they could possibly be. They are well aware of the 
advantages of the British rule, and are always grateful to the 
Government for the benefits they have received frorn'it. Never 
do they de.sire, therefore, the subversion of the British Empire in 
the East, nor seek any opportunity for its overthrow. Truly has 
the Indian Nation said that “ we have secured by a few strokes of 
the pen of beneficent legislators advantages which Englishmen 
have had in their own country to buy with their blood.” It is 
education aild Western civilization that have infused a new life 
in the Indian Community, and hence they make reasonable and 
irresistible demands in their being largely associated with the 
administration of the country. They are deeply grieved however 
at their exclusion from power, notwithstanding the pledges of 
Her Majesty’s Government in their favor from time to time. 
Sorry are they at the insolence with which their legitimate aspi¬ 
rations are thrown aside, without consideration. These demands 
and aspirations, florin undoubtedly the offsprings of their increas¬ 
ed knowledge aud education. To check them would be liighly 
impolitic. Truly has Lord Ripon, in his speech at the banquet 
given to him at the Leeds Liberal Club in the year 1885, said :— 

" Wa have been taming oat year by year and month by monih from our universit.es 
and schools, streams of rnea with the bestedacation that the English Qovjinmetit could 
give them. We have been throwing open to them English ideas and English thoughts, 
and htme awakened in their minds an aspiration, and raised in their hearts legitimate 
ambition, is it possible to luiu round on these men and say to them, “ we will not 
give you any opening for those aspirations with which we have inspired you; we will not 
afford you any> means for the satisfaction of that ambition which we have created.” 

The words of Mr. Macaulay in the House of Commons on the sub¬ 
ject, are too characteristic to be lost Sight of. They run as follows:— 

“ Are we to keep these men sabmiMive ? Qr d j we tnmk we can give them know¬ 
ledge without awakening ambition 7 Qr do we mean to awake ambition and provide 
it with no ibgitimate vent 7 Who will answer any oneofthe«e questions in the 
afiEirmative. 7 Yet one of them most he answered in the affirmative by every person 
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Mho maintains that we ought permanently to ezdode the people of India ftom high 
ofGce. I have no feara. The path of duty is plainly before ne, and u ia a so the jath 
of wisdom, of national prosperity, and of national honor,” 

The writer of a pamphlet entitled “ Ought Natives to he wel¬ 
comed as Volunteers ?” by Trust and Fear not/’ observes with 
much truth :— 

« Uppress educated natives, diatrust them, let them see that the policy of Ind^afor 
the Indiins and of training them to administer their own country is a fiiAion, you 
weld thorn all into one solid phalanx, united by the common bond of lieepair and hatred 
towards Europeans, Can any po i r he moie insensate than this ? J’ut open the door 
to thiirambitibn, and you at once let in all the emnlat ons, cla^s interests, seotioD.'il 
friction, which, if not in theiUjolves good, are at anvrate ^ necossaiy element in a 
liealt'iy state of society and instead of a solid phal.ans you h.i^e a crowd of asinnints 
competing wita one another uudei conditions which the Government will piescrilio, 
and in a race of which it will bo the umpire and the il stributor of the prizes.” 

The spirit of the age requires that Government should raise 
itself above associations of the official groove, and not unlike 
Lord Ripon, recognize the rapid changes that education and 
Western civilization have brought about among the Native com¬ 
munity. It behoves them to systematically encourage the as¬ 
pirations and spontaneous tendencies of the people to the best 
of their ability, as far as possible, and m ould the policy of ad¬ 
ministration after the spirit of the times. In a pamphlet written 
in 1884, Sir Aukland Colvin, now Licutenant-G overnor of the 
North Western Provinces, advocated a departure from Indian 
policy and methods of Government:— 

“ It seems indeed but a truism to affirm that the genius of our nation in India 
must ccnfoim itself to the requirements of piogrcssive days. The task of the present 

generation is unquestionably iar more difficult and far more aelicate than that which 

« *' 

aw'aited their piedecessors. To bind is easy; to un'oose, insjireand enoouiago 
in the conduct of a new departure, requires an infinite skill-* The business of the 
last generation was to restrain; the problem which lies before that of tne present day 
is to guide.” 

The crisis is no doubt acute, and one that calls forth consum¬ 
mate skill to pass through ; nevertheless it can easily be overcome 
by making a prompt and liberal concession to legitimate aspi¬ 
rations. To neglect the same any longer would be a grievous 
mistake, and cannot but “ be characterized as culpable and jdan- 
gcrous blindness,” A tardy recognition of the pre.sent tircums- 
tances of the country may induce the educated classes of the 
population to force their opportunity before it can yield to such 
a consummation. One of the- greatest aims of the enlightened 
Natives is to take a larger share in the administration of the 
country by securing for themselves^ the higher and responsible 
posts in'both the; Civil aud Military Departments of the* Govern¬ 
ment of India. Were the concession asked for, properly tonsi- 
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dered and responded to, not only would it tend to create a 
higher spirit of sympathy between the rulers and the ruled, but put 
the foundatioh of the British Empire in the East upon a more 
solid and permanent footing. The sympathy and good will of 
the people do much good in the Government of a country. They 
are reckoned as better and more stable foundations of the State 
than tlie munitions'of the Khyber Pass, and of the Bplan Pass, or 
the batteries near the Sandheads. 

The Uncovenanted Service was intended to be recruited ex¬ 
clusively from among the bona-fide children of the soil. To that 
ffect Sir Stafford Northcote, (afterwards the Earl of Iddcsleigh) 
while Secretary of State for India some 20 years ago, emphati¬ 
cally declared that the children of the soil has a ‘‘ preferential 
claim ” to all posts in the Uncovenanted Service. This declara¬ 
tion] has however become a dead letter. There arc just now a 
large number of high and respectable appointments that are 
almost held exclusively, as already stated, by foreign agents to 
the detriment of the interests of the Natives of India, The 
claims of the latter, notwithstanding their ability to discharge 
the>functions more efficiently, are ignored. Were they placed in 
those services, it will prove advantageous as much in point of 
efficiency,'as on the grounds of economy. The emoluments of 
the posts might considerably be reduced, were Native Agency 
entrusted with the duties, A large portion of the Indian revenue 
is absorbed by the entertainment of foreign officials in the 
.service. For instance, in the Foreign Department of the Bengal 
Government, out of 18 employes, two Natives of India draw 
Rupees 250 ohly each a month, while 16 Europeans draw a 
monthly salary of Rupees 7,850. In the Opium Department of 
the Bengal and North Western Provinces, taking out of consider¬ 
ation the three appointments of the Opium Agent held by the 
Covenanted Service, and the two principal Assistantships for 
Behar and Benares, held by professional experts, there are to be 
foun^ 80 European gentlemen drawing an aggregate salary of 
Rupees * 29,850 per mensem, or an annual salary of Rupees 
3 , 58 ,?oo, tvithout, a single Native functionary. Again, out of 
140 Engineers and Assistant-Engineers under the Government' 
of Bengal, there are ii6 European-gentlemen with a total annual 
salary of Rupees 10,28,400, but only 24 Native agents, whose 
yearly salary amounts to Rupees 1,14,000. Similar analyses 
might be made in regard to other Departments.* But those al¬ 
ready adduced are sufficient to prove that expenditure incurred 
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in the employment of foreigners in the superior grades of the 
Uncovenanted Service, runs higher than that entailed by the enter¬ 
tainment of pure Indians. We do not understand why many 
higher posts in the Ministerial Service such as Head-Clerkships, 
Superintendentships, mis-called Registrars—are, for the most part, 
filled in by incompetent £urasians, born and bred in the country, 
who have generally no other duty than to arrange for the liveries 
of the peons, and look after stationery or office furnitures. Some¬ 
times, when they find leisure from the discharge of those sinecure 
functions, some of them arc said to kill time by drawing a horse, 
a ship, or an elephant, on some blotting paper, and hacking the 
table with their pen-knives. These sinecurists always entertain 
ill-feeling and hatred towards their fellow-native clerks. Hardly 
do they lose any opportunity of oppressing them, and carrying 
tales to the head European officials' to discredit them in every 
possible shape. Their conduct interferes much with the working 
of the office. The sooner therefore they are replaced by native 
agents, the better for the country. Such a course will have the 
effect of not only securing economy but efficiency in the service, 
as well as fostering a spirit of good-will amongst the native 
clerks in general. A wider expansion of the system under which 
the Uncovenanted Service has begun to be recruited from the 
Indian labor market, cannot but materially tend to reduce public 
1 expenditure to an appreciable extent It should here be noted 
that both the Education Commission and the Finance Committee 
have recommended the replacement of European Inspectors in 
the Education Department by Native Agents. 

We now turn our attention to the Covenanted Civil Service 
of India. It is a nice old service, having enrolled within its ranks 
gentlemen of whom England may be proud. It holds a position 
and trust, a power and responsibility “ beyond the range of 
ordinary mortals in work-day life.” The early history of this 
Service is not without interest. A number of “fine old English 
gentlemen, all of the olden time,” actuated by commercial enter¬ 
prise and a hope of gain, formed themselves into a body of 
merchants to trade with the East Indies. They had no resting 
place nor an acre of land to claim in those territories., Fof the 
systematic conduct of their commerce, coast factories were 
established. The servants of the Company were sent out with 
authority and credentials to ipanage their business, subject^ to 
certain rules of discipline. Thus was»Xormed the nucleus of what 
subsequently became an influential corporation, and a most costly 
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establishment of the Government of Imtia. The scale of salaries 
originally allowed to them was insigniftcant. It was however 
compensated by the profits they realized from the private trade 
' they were allowed to carry on. At Madras, in the earliest part of the 
18th century, there was a President with a salary of £200 per 
annum, six Councillors at ;^iooeach, six Senior Merchants at 

i 

;^40 each, two Junior Merchants at ;^30, five Factors with a 15 
each, and 10 Writers at each per annum. Being the only 
Europeans (hen in India, they kept together on the score of 
economy. They dined also in one compKiny, .so that the 
younger servants might be under the control of their superiors, 
and thus restrained from exces.scs. A band of m-usic attended 
the President at Dinner, and trumpets were sounded to armounce 
his arrival. The conquest of Bengal transformed these merchant* 
and tradesmen into’ admirfistrators and diplomatists. By the 
Charter Act of 1793, the Company’.s servants were prohibited front 
engaging in private trade. Their salaries however were consider¬ 
ably raised not only on consideration of their loss in private 
trade, but the sacrifice of their homes and the pains of exile. Front 
that time, the service assumed a shape and aspect which it ha* 
retained to the present day. Too high and liberal are the salaries 
of the Covenanted body, notwithstanding the extreme poverty of 
India. In no dependency of Continental Power, in no Colony 
of Great Britain herself, do the officers of the administration enjoy 
such princely salaries as arc allowed fo the Covenanted Civil Servee 
of the Government of India. The Right Honorable John Bright 
M. P. in I859, 1st August, thus spoke iu the House of Commons 
00 the high pay.of these privileged servants of Government;— 

•* The noble (Lord Stanley) says there cannot be any grtat diminution in (he 
expeodfitura for the Civil Service of India ; but I do not in the least agree wnh the 
Beoretary for India when he aays that the gentlemen o: the Civil Service in that 
•ountry are not overpaid. Every pne knows that they are overpaid ; except soma 
very high salaried bishops of whom we have neard, no men are so- grossly overpaid 
natha officials of the Civil Service in India. The proof of this may be found every, 
wherav Look at tha Island of Ceylon ; there the duties are ns ainluons and the 
clinaHan uafavanble aain India t y<^t the GloverniDent does not pay its offcialo 
there moraHhan ona-halt or two-thirds of the salaries they are paid in India. There 
are in Jtndia ifself many hundreds of Burooeans, the ofliners of the Indian Army, alt 
the Indian clefgv. and missionaries ; there are aiso Eaglish merchants, carrying on 
tfreir bashiess at rates of profit not much exceeding the profits made in this ooimtry. 
But the Civil Bervioaof the Indian Ooveramont, like everything privileged end ezcln- 
s^ve, is a pampered body ; and notwithstanding it has produced some few able 
men who have worthily done theit dhty, IMo not think the Civil Service of India 
deserves thploud praiee we have sdl*frequently hsard awarded to it by speaksre In 
this ilome." . * ‘ 
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Such high and exorbitant salaries were fixed long ago under 
the then existing circumstances. Time has however come, when 
it is advisable to rejuce them to their proper limit. One of the 
greatest evils in the administration of the country by English¬ 
men, is its high cost. Often the expenditure of India is more 
than the revenue it yields. Hence there is deficit and deficit. 
The debt has been raise I during the twenty five years preceding 
1885-86, from 90.003.000,^ to 162.500.000.^, and including guaran¬ 
tees and indirect charges, it amounts to 242.250.000.fi. The In¬ 
terest on the Loaiis raised in England that forms the main item of the 
Home charges, st^nd at a total of 17.000000,^ sterling per annum. 
To this may be attributed the unfavorable exchange that so in¬ 
tolerably weighs on India. The country can hardly afford to 
maintain the cost of its elaborate railway system and irrigation 
projects, and pay an ever-increasing rate of interest on the ever- 
accumulating debt that it incurs on that account. The military 
expenditure of the country that amounts at present to about 
20.000.000;^ enjoys the “ melanchsly distinction of being probably 
the highest except one in the world.” So that in every Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India, there is a growing tendency 
of increased expenditure. To meet these charges, taxes have 
to be enforced. After the great mutiny of 1857, the Government 
of India is seduloul/ engaged from time to time in devising and 
imposing taxes in various shapes to the great hardship and 
sufferings of the poor subjects at large. lu a recent Calcutta 
Review it has been truly observed that “ wc have had in ten years 
six different Stamp Acts ; the second tinkering the first, the third 
repealing both, the fourth repealing half the third,* the fifth repeal¬ 
ing the other half, the sixth repealing the fourth*, and all these 
six ignoring the previous old one, which had done duty for have 
a century ” Seven times the asse.sscd taxes have been recast, and 
fresh harassing scrie.s of assc-^s m nts of Incomes have been en¬ 
forced. The municipal laws of the country afford innumerable 
opportunities for constant impositions. In bitter tears the subjects 
have asked for bread, l>ut for their relief the ruling anthorities have 
given them volumes and volumes of new laws. Very lately,the cost 
of Frontier Defences, and the high expenditure incurred o^ving to the 
annexation of King Thebaw’s .Territories, Stca., have told miich 011 
the finances of the Country, Though every endeavor is being made 
to curb the charges of the State,^as evidenced by the appointment 
of the late Finance Committee in the last regime, practically 
little of nothing in the way of substantial reduction has as yxit 
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been effected. Great extravagance prevails in the Simla Exodus, 
although there hardly exists any necessity for the annual migration 
to the Indian Capua. Truly has therefore Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, in 
his “New India”, observed ;— 

“ What u needed ia something more thoronsh, more radical in treatment than has 
as yet snggested itself to*the Gorernment of Simla. It ia not the abolition or redno- 
tion of a few ministerial officers, or the anbstitntion of a cheaper and inferior 

r 

stationery for that before inute, or even the general suspension of all Unnecessary 
public works, or the introduction of a few native gentlemen into Subordinate Judicial 
offices that had previously been held by the sons and nephews of members of the 
Civil Service—it is not by temporising arranreinenta of this sort that we cm meet 
the urgency of so great a crisis. We must be prcpired to face a complete change of 
policy—not only to practise rheese'paring in details, and to pnt down nepotism and 
jobbery in high places, but to recognise our whole metnod of Oovemment upon a 
new and cheaper basis. The coat of Biitish officers is too great ; their salaries are 
too high ; and the blessings of Karopeaa civilization that they introduce are Iniruries 
beyond the means of the people. India can no more aHord the privtlxees of being 
governed by foreigners, can no more pay for her gigantic system of railways, her 
palatial barracks and other public buildings, than English farmers can afford to 
plough with race horses, or the Indian ryot with elephants. The only remedy is to 
replace European by native administration. It u incumbent on the Government, if 
it is really serious in its economical professipns to place the internal administration 
of the country more and more in the hands of natives." 

Mr. W. M. Torrens in his “Empire in Asia—how we came by 
it—a Book of Confessions,” pages 408 and 409, observes;— 

'* Lord Mayo says plainly, in his minutes and despatches, that the burthen of 
imperial taxation has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. In 1856, 
the total expenditure amounted to £33,376,026, and that for 1870 was .:f50,782,4l2 
or an increase of more than 17 millions sterling. M mnwhile wbac is the oonnition 
of the mass of the people ? By the confession of the latest authority, they are 
reduced to the lowest point at which existence can be maintained. Penury, with all 
its attendant privations when the season is good, and pinching want bordering on 
destitution when thp season is bad, are the only alternatives of the ryot’s lot. Even 
this is not the worst. When, owing to exceptional causes, the harvest fails, the same 
dreadfnl consequences follow under system of so-called civilized rule as umd to 
happen in former times. Not five years ago, six hundred thousand persons perished 
of starvation within 300 mi^es of the capital of A^glo India." 

Hence it is evident that the circumstance.s of India can hardly 
allow the admini.strativc luxuries of the Government to be carried 
on or continued any longer. People now-a-days, more especially 
in aonsequence of the increased cost of living, are at a wit’s end 
to maintain themselves and their dependants. To relieve the 
country from such a state of things, it will be judicious, we 
believe, to employ Native agency largely in the management of 
the affairs of the land. The British Indian Association in their 
letter to the Finance Committee rightly observed that “ a graduat¬ 
ed scale of pay constructed with due regard to the advanatages 
which a' native of India must possess in serving jn»his own country. 
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as also to the claims of Indian education, will be suflficicnt to 
enable Government to give wider scope for the utilization of 
Indian merit in the public service of this country." 

Another aspect of the question should uot be lost sight of. By 
the reduction of high official salaries, the efficiency of the State 
service will greatly be secured. There will be a greater number 
of officials to meet the increased worlc of Government. *Both on 
financial and political grounds, it will be judicious to distribute 
the present allotment, to the required extent, among as large a 
circle of persons as possible, and not to have it almost absorbed, 
as at present, by the unnecessarily high salaries given to the few. 
This preference for the few. to the detriment of the interests of 
the many, is to be found both in the Covenanted and bneovenan- 
ted Services of India. The defect should at once be remedied. 

Not only on financial grounds, but on the score of their ability 
and intelligence. Natives should be admitted to the higher and 
responsible posts under the Government of India. That in point 
of intellectual activity they are not second to any nation on the 
surface of the globe, admits of no question. Their mind is as 
fertile as their land is of vegetation. Native intelligence. Native 
ability, and Native integrity, are not to be dc-spisci 1 at. The great¬ 
est men, both in England and other countries, have recognized the 
qualifications to the fullest extent. It is on that score chiefly that 
led the rulers of India to adopt a more libera] policy in regard to 
the admission of Natives to the Service of the State since the days 
of Lord William Bentinck, in spite of the antiquated idea.s that 
prevailed on the subject some hundred years ago. The Bengalee 
intellect is acute. Natives are first-rate Accountants. Sir George 
Campbell, in the Bengal Administration Report lor 1872-73 truly 
says, (though his assertion concerns the very interior parts of the 
•country) that “many a village lad can count and cypher with a rapi¬ 
dity and accuracy which would put to shame many a skilled 
European Accountant.” Several Departments of the Government 
service bear full testimony to the satisfactory manner in which the 
duties entrusted to them are discharged. Although^ there are 
Europen Agencies to supervise their work, a great and responsible 
portion of the business of the office is, for the mo.st part, managed 
by Narive agents themselvefs. Generally speaking, the superinten¬ 
dence of the foreign-head-functionaries in several Departments, 
to a great extent, is almost nominal. Natives are the • main¬ 
springs of the whole machinery of Government, altl^ough credit, 
as usual, is bOfne by high officials. Without them, t^e wor^c 
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of Government must come to a dead-lock. Mr. J. H. S. Cotton 
in his book aforesaid, justly observes ;— 

Py a process of the Krossest selF-adalation we persuade oorselves to believe that 
natives are only uaefol as ministerial servants, out that the work of a district, if it is to 
' be done at a I, demands the supervision of an Enulish office". The truth however, is 
thst the natives, as of course they must be, are the backbone of our administration. 
The burden and heat of the day a.e already borne bv native subordinates, and in the 
event (as ocoasionillv must be the case) of an incomueient European being in charge 
oi a district, the whole of the work is dona by his native deputies andohrks, 

Here we must not be misunderstood. We have high respect for 
the abilities of officials belonging to the Covenanted Civil Service 
of India. Nevertheless, we should not mince matters. 

In point of judicial ability, the bona-fide children of the soil 
stand pre-eminent. They have worked with much credit and effici¬ 
ency in the administration of Justice. In the discharge of their 
public functions, they have exhibited moral qualities of a high 
order. Sir Henry Maine, in one of his addresses to the Calcutta 
University, “ bore eloquent testimony to the unblemished character 
of the educated men who in different capacities administered 
Justice, and contrasted the improved moral tone of the present 
system with the corruption which at one time was the disgrace of 
the Indian Courts.” The superiority of Natives in administering 
Law and Justice to their own community, is beyond dispute. The 
appointments of Baboos Sumbhoo Nath Pundit. Dvvark Nath 
Mittcr, and Romesh Chunder Mitter, to Judgeships in the Highest 
Court in India, fully vindicate the competency of the Indians to- 
exercise the most responsible judicial functions. There is abun* 
dant testimony to show their capacity for judicial work. 

Says Mr. H. Str.achcy, who was once a Circuit-Judge ; — 

*• An intelligent natfive is better qualified to preside at a trial tnan we ean aver be. 

A native of common capacity will, after a little experience, examine witneaaeg, and 
iiiveatigate the most intricate cage, with more temper and perseverance, with more 
anility and more rdeet, than almost ary European. ’’ 

Mr G. J, Howard, Director of Public Instruction at Bombay, 
in a letter to the Government of that Presidency, written at so 
late a year as 1859, said • 

The time is fast appr-iaching when lawyers trained in this country will be proeur.. 
able in such numbers, and possessed of such professioral attainments and piactical 
experience as to. constitute a formidable body of rivals to the untraised Judges of 
the Civil Service.” 1 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review No. 266, October 1869, page 
548, who was one of the Judges of the Calcutta Pligh Court, per¬ 
tinently observes ;— . 

“ After ihe frileun promises wehave«made to natives of India to employ them 
wh^rsver *rs fit ; after the complete aucoeei which has attefided the appoint- 
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mpntB of P»boo Sumbhoo Naih Pandit end Baboo Dwarlc Nath Mitter to Jud(fi>> 
ahips ill the Hii^hest Court in India, we cannot lonft overlook the strong and constantly 
increasin'' claims of natives to a large share injudicial olhces, audit seefns to ue 
eqnnll,T clear that under present circnmatances the vtbole administration of Jnstieet 
iji Iniiia must thus l>y degrees nltimately pass into the band of nativrs " 

Jn the Calcutta Review No. LIX. 1S58, page 20, we find the 
following on the subject j— 

*• Members of the Bombay bar have stated that ‘ with a few distinguisV^pd eaeen^ 
Tions, the decisions of the natives were in every respeet superior to those <f tne 
l5iirop“ims,’ Mr VV, W, liird, formerly acting GoVe'i or General states in his sviden'’s< 
tnenaiiv' Judges have great advantage over th*. Covenanted Senile, because they 
nndersiBiid the natives better, they are better able to joage of the value of native 
testimony. ’ 

But the highest authority that we cart quote to prove the truth 
of our assertion, is that of the late Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Selbornc, who, as reported in the Times of April loth 1883, spoke 
as follows from his place in Parliament;— 

'* ihy Lords, for some years I practised in Indian oases before the .Tudicial committ-v 
of ine Pii/y Council, and during those yerars there were few cases of any imperial 
Imiiortance in which I was not concerned. 1 had cortsido-aftle onnortiinities of 
observing the manner in which, in civil cases, the native Judges did their dnty, and I 
have no hesitation in saying—and 1 know this was also the opinitm of the Judges 
during that lime—that the judgments of the native Judges bore most Livorable com¬ 
parison, as a general rule. With the judgments of the English Judges. I shou d be 
sorry to say auythirg in disparagement of English Judges, who, as a class, are must 
anxious carefully to discharge their duty f but i repeat that 1 have no hesitation itr 
saying that in eveiy instntire, in respect of integrity, of learning, of knowledge, of 
the soundness and satisfactory chiraoter of tne judirmcnrs ariived at, the name 
judgments weie quite as goi d as tho.e cf English Judges.’ 

We can cite innumerable .authorities in support of the high 
ability of Natives in the administration of Law and Justice; but 
those already adduced are sufficient for our purpose. 

A Zillah or District Judge who is generally a Covepanfeed Civil Ser¬ 
vant is quite unprepared for the duedi charge of the duties entrusted 
to him. The following extract from the minute of Mr. L-ich, who was- 
formerly himself a Zillah Judge, and was one of the Judges of the Cal¬ 
cutta High Court, fully corroborates the accuracy of our statement;—• 

An Assistant," (a member of the civil service who has just cetne out from Eng¬ 
land) " remains at the Sadder Station ef a district for a very sbert period. In the 
course of a year from his joining it be is liable to- be sent to take change o‘ a tub- 
division. For the next fifteen years of his career he is employed in the auiies of a 
magistrate aad collector. Wiihont any training in the particular daties of a civil 
judge, or any knonledge of tht law l/y which huprooetdinf/t aretoba gvidt^d, n man 
after fifteen or more year’s service as. magistrate and collector, or both, is tranaferred 
to the bench, and expected to control A number of subordinate courts, the judges of 
which may have eommeooed and continued their judicial oaieer before he entered the 
cervice.’’ » * 

That the eni>ployment of Natives largely in- the hi^fher ranks 
of the Judicial 'l^cpartmcnt is necessary on the score oi their 
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ability and a better and more efficient administr^ion of Justice, 
we hayc no doubt. The functions of a Civil Judge are onerous 
and responsible. To discharge them proper^, requires hi^ skill, 
and great intellectual powerst ' The provinceKjf Law is very intri¬ 
cate, involving as it does questions and issues-of much perplexity 
to pu/.zle the mind of a Jurist When Natives ,hsve comp>etency to 
take up»such duties, there exists no ground of their .incompetency 
in di-'Charging functions other than those of Judicial in Superior 
or higher grades of the public service. Our deliberate conviction is, 
that Natives of India just now are decidedly fit to hold higher 
appointments almost in every Department of the State where they 
might be placed. 

In the Report from the Select Committee of the. House of 
Lords, appointed to enquire into the operation of the Act III 
and IV,. William IV, Chapter 85, for the better Government of 
Her Majesty’s Indian Territories, ordered to be printed on the 
29th of June 1852, will be found a considerable mass of evidence 
in connection with the question of the extent to which Native 
Agents may advantageously be employed in the service of the 
Indian Government. The subject was carefully considered by the 
committee that seems to have been assembled on fourteen different 
days, ranging between the 3rd of May and the 26th Jurte inclusive. 
The witnesses examined composed of several illustrious gentlemen. 

The evidence of Mr. T, C. Melvill who was the first witness 
cxaminejdl in both houses, chiefly on the subject of admission of 
Natives to the Covenanted Civil Service, was the foremost and 
most important; we therefore give it below ;— 

“503.—Are you aware of any instance in Which a native has been appointed a 
writer in the servicepf the East India Company 1 
Ho such appointment has ever been made. 

664.—Do yon think there would be any objection to a native receiving; that high 

appointment ? 

Yes, I thi'ik there would ; and if the committee will allow me I will take this oppor¬ 
tunity of explaining the grounds of my objection, and showing the distinotion which 
now exists between the European and native servants of the Oovernment. England 
must be regarded as holding India for the benefit of the people of that country, and 
oar firot and chief dnty is to provide them a good Government : all our systems of 
administravon should be framed with a view to the advancement of the happines 
and prosperity.of the natjvps of India ; if the natives were competent from their 
moral qualitiesf and from education, to fill offices under the Government, their exota- 
sion would be a practical wrong ; flnt, becanse the natives of a oonntry have the first 
claim, when qualified, to share in the administration qf its affairs ; snd seooedly, 
because native ageney tnast always be more economical to the State than foreign 
agency. 1 have already aiated to the Committee, that up to a comparatively late 
period, it wi^ considered unsafe to employ the natives in any offloss of trai^ oirioff 
to a senoos defect of moral character. The removal, in pact ot least, of that pce^ 
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jadiee, rombified with the mpnssil^R; of providing «.Ba^hihht «taouiit of fioropeaa 
sgenoy, led to the jirrAngemoaU c^Koaoed la 1837| As4SM(ihpe largely extended, fM* 
coniautting magiitenal and judicit^'^Qctioas to natives.; and now, as I have before 
eaid, the principle m progress, tbrc^hout the civil adultiislration of India, is nat%\^ 
agency and Eurbpean »upi.r}n»%on‘'tmd control ; tins prihciple is maintained by the 
discint^ion between the (Javenante4 and the Uncoven anted services ; and the time 
has clearly not yet arrived for breaking down this partition, Which would be the 
immediate effect of putting natives into the Covenanted Service ; the salatary defers 
encfl now paid to Europeans would thereby be weakened, if not annihilated. In the 
case of the Army, the principle which I have mentioned is maintained in the distinct 
classification of European and native officers , the admission of natives as cadets 
would destroy the distinction, and ultimately, involve the placing of regiments under 
the commanl of natives—a result foi which we are certaimy not yet prepared ; the 
question seems to me to be one only of time , any attempt unduly to accelerate it, 
might be prejudicial to the natives themselves, and injurious to the Goverumont. The 
^encouragement now given to the employment of natives in situations of trust, affords, 

I think, ample ovideuce, that there is no dispositiou to exclusiveness, further than 
what 18 necessary for the public good. 


568.—Although you do not think the natives are now so qualided, yon still th<nk 
that the time may coma when they will be qualified to act, without any detriment to 
the interests of British India, as Covenanted servants of the company m any grade 1 
I do ; 1 think the question is only one of time ” 

We cannot resist the temptation of quoting also the evidence of 
Mr Mill on the question, which is not less interesting, and throws 
a flood of light on the same ;— 

"Sill —Isnota native rendered eligible forany appointment under the last Charter Aot I 
The last Charter Act took away all legal disabilities, but there is a practical 
elusion, and so there must be, until the natives are much improved in character. 

3112 —But legally, a native of India is cligink lor any appointment * 

> He 18 . 

3113.—He 18 not excluded because ho is a native of India, but he is excluded be* 
Aifse he has not passed through Haileybury ? • 

Tnat would exclude him from the Covenanted Civil Service, * 


8110—If the natives of India were to occupy a very large portion of the higher 
civil and militiry appointments of the country, do you suppose that we should 
continue to maintain the deptnienco of India upon this country ? 

If the natives were allowed to wield the military force of India, 1 think it would 
be impossible to maintain British ascendency there , but 1 think it wOuld be perfect* 
ly possible to open to them a very largo share of the Civil Government without its 
laving any such effect. 

3117 —Without having any European supervision I 

I do not think you could make a native Govoraor'&eneral, but 1 think tvitives * 
might m time be appointed to many of the administrative offices. 

3118 Do you think they might be Members of Oounoil! 

Not, I should think, at present ; bat in proportion as the natives become trust* 
orthy and qualified for high office, it seems to me not only allowable, but a duty to 
_ pomt them to it. » ' \ 

3119.—Do you*thmk, t^iat in those tsiroamstaaces the dependence Of India upon 
this country could be mamtainedf . <> 
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I think it might, h^ jadicioas management, D|^ made to ooniinne till the time 
'•rriTBS, when the nativeB shall be qualified to oarrj on the same system of Govern* 
meat without our assistance.” 

Both Mr. DL' Melvill and Mr. J. S. Mill agreed in the ap¬ 
pointment of Ifchc natives of this country to high offices in the 
Civil Department, and in giving them a larger share in the general 
administration of the country. Mr. Mill even went to the length 
of saying that when they shall have reached a height of qualifi¬ 
cation for Self-Government, which would render their exclusive 
administration of the Empire advantageous to the general happi¬ 
ness of the people, it will be their (Englishmen’s) duty to leave 
them to govern themselves without their “ assistance.” Of course 
what he stated will no doubt be an accomplished fact hereafter. 
But the general purport of the evidence of Mr. Mill tends to show 
that the period did not arrive to employ natives in all situations, 
though they were being gradually put in positions of trust and 
responsibility as far as it was possible to do so under the then 
existing circumstances of India. The question therefore was only 
oms of time. About thirty five years have elapsed since the com¬ 
mittee referred to above, was held. At present there is a vast 
change in the condition of the country. Natives are not now 
what they had been in the days when Mr. Melvill and Mr, Mill 
tendered their evidence. We do not say that the time has fully 
arrived to at once appoint indigenous agency to all higher posts 
in the State Service. Our contention is, that the door for the 
Natives in entering largely in the higher grades of the general 
service should with equity be more liberally opened to them, that 
they might find no difficulty in attaining their desired object. 

Section 87 of the Act 3 and 4 William IV, C. 85, runs as 
follows 

“ That no oative of the said Territories (Ilis Majesty’s Indian Territories) nor any 
nataral-born sabject of Ilis Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his 
rpligion, place of birth, descent, color, or any cf tnem, be disabled from holding 
any place, office or employment under the said Government.” 

The above was enacted under the Charter Act of 1833. A 
Native of India was therefore legally eligible for any appointment, 
except in the Covenanted Civil Service from which he was ex¬ 
cluded because he did not pass through Haileybury. The 
Charter Act of 1853 however opened the door to the privileged 
service by general competition. No doubt it is a most liberal - 
measure, one on which there • could hardly be any complaint. By" 
the* system in force, the'best men are selected without grudge to 
any party. It knows no distinction, except that of approved 
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merit, and is freed from all taints of jobbery, favoritism, and in¬ 
justice. Notiasscs of Ilcr Majesty’s subjects in any part of the 
British Empire are excluded fiom the competition. The system 
possesses many advantages, tending as it does to produce a high 
standard of excellence in the pampered service. But the question 
is, how many Natives of India, since the competitive system has 
come into force, did go to England to compete for the service, and 
how many have been returned as successful candidates ? The 
number we believe stands so infinitesimal that it can be counted on 
a finger’s end. What is the cause of the Native candidates being 
so very small in such a prize or high competition ? The answer 
is obvious. *The examination is open to all the subjects of the 
Queen, British Indian and Colonial, though in the case of the 
Natives of this country, the entrance to the coveted service has 
been practically barred by the present low limit of age, and by 
London being made the locale of the examination. Natives of 
India, circumstanced as they arc, feel great hardship to undergo 
the high expense they have to run in competing for the service. 
Not only so, the prescribed low limit of age prevents them from 
going out of their country so early for the purpose. These form 
no small drawbacks for the people to apptear at the Examination. 
Hence they grudge much for the obstacles placed before them in 
their competing for a service which, under the advanced state of 
the country, they do not unreasonabf}'' claim. Fully wc do endorse 
the following appropriate and eloquent remarks on the subject by 
the late Baboo Ram Gopal Ghose, in the monster-meeting held in 
the Town Hall on the 29th July 1853 * 

“Now lie (Baooo Bam Qopal Ghose) argued whether reasonably or not let tho 
public o( India and of England judge, that the system which proposed to educate 
the inhabitants of this country in as high a degree as they could be educuted, and 
at the same time to stop the door of esclusiou in their faces, from tho higher prizes 
of till' public service, was an anomaly in itself, and a cruelty to them. (Hear Hear.) 
It was tc impait a propelling impetus to the mind of a nation, and then raise an 
adamantine wall to stay its progiess: it was to communicate an upward spring to 
the energies of a people, and then hold over them a ponderous weight, a mountain to 
crush them down. (Oheers). Such a system was absurd and inconsistent in the 
extreme. It would be tantalising the educated youths of this country—it wquM be* 
trifling with the hopes and aspirations of a nation. Better far to declare openly that 
India should be governed, not for the oenefit of the governed, but for the sole 
advantage of the governors. Better to do away at once with the freedom of the 
Press, and at one fell swoop abolish all vestiges of any political rights and privileges, 
prohibit all public meetings, and proclaim through the length and breadth of the 
land, that the hand that wrote a petition bo lopped o^ on the block. But Ood ne 
thanked that such a oonrse of ob^dact was ntterly impossible in the present 
and under the OeVernment under which tke nntivefl had the go^ loitane to lire." X 
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The above fully illustrates the position of the Natives in com¬ 
peting for the Civil Service. Great difficulty do they experience 
in the matter. It is therefore indispensably necessary that all 
obstacles in the way of their entering in the class of Covenanted 
Servants should be removed. Arrangements ought to be made to 

r 

hold the Examination in India also, and candidates of this country 
should be tried by the same test as that applied to English candi¬ 
dates in England. As recommended by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission, the limit of age should be raised to 23 as the lowest. 
When people are disabled from hoUling inferior or ministerial 
appointments after the age of twenty-five, it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine why there should be a different or more restricted ruling on 
the subject in regard to the Covenanted Civil Service, unless the 
object be, as it seems, to simply oust the Natives from that service. 
Men at too unripe an age mu.st in no wise be allowed to adminis¬ 
ter or hold the affairs of the country. The result of the proposed 
arrangements will be highly beneficial to the Government, and the 
poor -.uhjccts of Her Majesty’s Government in India. It will 
♦end I ' the gradual enlistment of Native Agency in the 
iM r.inks of the Civil Department, and the removal of all 
complaints now made on the subject. Natives of this country 
must no longer be thrust aside from entering the pale of the 
privileged body of public servants, nor deprived of rights to which, 
on the score of their ability and education, they are not unjustly 
entitled. 

We arc no doubt aware of the advantages of the Natives of 
India being called on at London to compete for the Civil Service. 
But they fall short, we believe, of the many obstacles that inter¬ 
vene in the way. If successful English candidates who have 
generally little or no practical knowledge of India, can take up 
its administrative functions although they never visited or staid 
in the country before, there is no ground why the children of the 
soil thoroughly educated in their own Universities, should not be 
cofnpetentto manage the affairs of their own land without visiting 
,England. Baboos Ram Gopal Ghose, Kristo Das Pal, Hurrish 
Chunder Mookerjee, Dwark Nath Mitter, Sumbhoo Nath Pundit, 
&c, had never seen England.’ And yet they were men of high 
abilities and sound knowledge, and were held in great estimation as 
much by the Government as by the people at large. 

As in the Covenanted" Service, candidates are selected by open 
competition, the selection of men for the* Uncovenanted Service 
needs likewise be restricted to the same course, Tlie system of 
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Clerkship Examination in the Upper and Lower Divisions of ’the 
Ministerial Service that has been introduced since few years ago, is 
one of much benefit to the service, as well as to the people. But we 
fail to understand why it is confined only to few Secietariat and 
other public offices, instead of being extended to all Departments 
of the public service. The anomaly requires to be removed by the 
enforcement of a general system of Competitive Examination in 
all branches of Government service without distinction 

It is said that Natives arc naturally wanting in spirit, activity, 
perseverance, and zeal—qualities absolutely necessary for the pro¬ 
per discharge of functions in the higher ranks of the Government 
service* The statement is not wholly true. More to the domina¬ 
tion of a foreign yoke for centuries and centuries than to their 
innate habits, their little inertness or inactivity may be attributed. 
It thrashed out all political life from them, although it is being 
again resuscitated by the influence of English education and 
Western ideas. Having been deprived of all opportunities to 
enjoy a fair share in the administration of their country, and a fair 
field for the free exercise of their natural gifts, they are forced to 
remain in a state of inactivity. The great illustrious statesman, 
Mr. John Steuart Mill, says ;— 

“ What a Native of the country of average practical ability knows an it were by 
instinct, they (the foroigu niieis) have to learn slowly and .liter all imperfectly by 
study and experience.” , 

India has no lack of able statesmen and skilled administrators 
among her peoples. All that is wanted is the provision of scope 
for the exercise ot ability in the British Piovinrcs to make this 
as clearly discernible of British India as it is *of the Native 
States. 

There are disadvantages resulting from the internal administra¬ 
tion of India by British officials other than those already men¬ 
tioned. Unacquainted are they generally with th"c language, 
manners, laws, and customs of the country. When very young, i c. 
at a very unripe age, they arc allowed to hold magistoiial 
powers higher than those conceded to the same officials under any 
civilized administration. They are obliged to take leave qp furlough 
lor the renovation of their health. By interests and associations 
at home their minds are wholly distracted, and consequently the 
work in hand suffers interruption. Little insight do they get into 
the character and conduct of the people. 

Major Chesney in his “ Indian Polity ” lays down what is gene 
rally considered to be the true doctrine, namely, that when ah 
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appointment can be equally well filled by a Native and by a 
European (icnernment is under the moral obligation to select the 
fonner. For the interests of the State and those of the Indian 
subjceis, it certainly behoves the authorities to act conformably to 
the .ibove just and considerate policy. 

l.%en in the regime of the Mosulmans in India, wc find that 
Al.'bar, the gicatcst Mahoinedan Sovereign of Hindoo^t.tn, whose 
noble example and policy of administration .are always held up in 
high e.stimation for the conduct of all civilized Governments in 
tiio world, not only placed Hindoos in charge of the responsible 
and onerous functions of his Empire, but even admitted them to 
the command of his armies. A vviiter in the Calcutta Revinw No. 
LXXXVIU, Fcbtuaiy 1867, page 385, says ;— 

• V\'c carxt.ot doabt that one g'-oat reason winch prompted Akbar to confer the 
higli cfficis cf State upon tundoos was on account of the greater ability, tne 
Blrii-if that tuoy displayed.” 

We hope the British rulers of India, not unlike Akbar, should 
allow the Natives of the country to hold higher offices largely in 
the Civil and Military Departments of the public service. The 
privilege of putting them however in tdiarge of armies, is a 
que'jtion loo difficult and delicate to dcal^with under the existing 
clrcumstance'> of the country. 

The above facts and circumstances cf the case as stated, afford 
irresistible arguments in fav >r of ihe bestowal of superior and 
higher posts under the Government of India, largely on the bona^ 
Jkh of the land, in preference to foreign officials. Time 

has fully arrivcJ when a lu-w line of policy in regard to this im¬ 
portant qiiestion should be foithwith adopted, in defiance of all 
prejudicial and bureaucratic influtnccc on the subject, and the un¬ 
founded clamors of the Anglo-Indian community against the 
children of the soil in matters calculated to improve their pre¬ 
sent position. The polity of monopoly and cxiusiveness for the 
most part, still followed In the present .sy.stem of administration in 
India, needs at once be put down for the gpod of the country. We 
most re.spectfully crave that His Excellency the Most Hon’ble the 
Marqu'i.'-s^dLansdovvne, the present Viceroy and Governor General 
of India, would graciously be pleased to give the matter his best 
consideration, and act as he has already expressed, according to 
the spirit or tendencies of the present day. 

f 
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ThiE CAVALRY HORSES AT GRAVBLLOTTE 

'(From the German of Karl Gerok.) 

Not A cloud in the iky, burning hot was the day, 

Ficfcel-ycontcsted i»d bloody the fray j * 

But the fever-cxcitfJ brows to rehv .e^ 

^ * 

A coolness came dowu with the shadows of eve. 

From the skirt of the forest down there in the vale. 

The ‘recall’ of bug’.c is txirne on the gale, 

Thrice sends the signal its summon so clear, 

^y twos and by threes the dragons re-appear; 

In troops and in band®, all glory and stern, 

Silent and weaty the riders return. 

But all come not back, for on yonder red plain, 

The wounded are grc'aning mid heafis of the slain. 

This moining at mnstor how gay wa*- their mein, 

Now gash’d and disfigmed their corpcee are seen I 
--Bewilder’d and madden'd to left and to right, 

The rideilcss steeds rush past in affiight, 

As appears iu the sky the evening’s bright star, 

Again the shrill bugle rings out fiom afar. 

— O, sec that black charger, its nostrills all v ide, 

With ears pointed foiwaid, it neighs in it pud'* f 

O, look on its right at the gallant daik bay I 

On its left tho’ sore wounded, the gicy ! 

They form in fair line as headlong they lace? 

Eaeh charger, tho masterless, knows it-, own plate. 

They hear the ‘recall’ and they spurn 

The heath with their hoofs, and in ordei return. 

—And riderless steeds three hundred and more, 

Were counted at eve when the battle was o’er, 

—Over three^hnndred men valiaint and keen, 

Lay stiff on the field where the combat had been. 

How fierce was the fight, and how heavy the eost^^ 

For fully a fourth of the troopers was lost. * 

In that host not a craven,—the horses there, too,, 

Tho* riderless, still to their standard were true I 
So, in future, when one a^out Gravelolte reads, 

.Let him thinks of the Guards and of also their steeds! 

’ O, C Dutt, 
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RECONSIDERS TION, 

• 1 

When an enthusiastic and hones? man, full of great schemes 
fur the world’s improvement, finds h;s path impeded and his mo¬ 
tives qu( stioncd by many that he believes would benefit by his 
refonns he should sit down to think. He will be pretty sure if he 
does to lerogiii/e faults either in his facts or in his meiho<fs He 
will at all events do well to submit everything to a thorough intro¬ 
spection lest the vexation begotten of interference and opposition 
ny of itself picvcnt his doing his critics justiee, or a too open cx- 
' rcssion turn good humoured criticism and merely passive opposi- 
t jn into bitter and determined enmity. His object which is to 
unite would at once be defeated. 

I would venture to apply this example to the National Congress 
which It the moment discussing its fourth assembly will do 
\v«U to rtfonsider its position Otherwise the very best among 
it. friends .ind promoters, men without a single object but the good 
ot Inili,), maj find it imposible to separate what is good from what 
is iinpcrfo'-t in the charactf* and aims of the Congress, and may 
abandon it altugether 

IdonotfhinL the Congress need seek excuses for suggesting 
tefonn R'^form commends itself to every mind. Improvement 
is poi.ible to every country at every time. Its suggestion is never 
dciogatory to a rountiy or to a Government. The world is always 
changing and human institutions, industrial social and political must 
chang' vvidi the times. It is true that men are apt to dislike change 
but that IS owung to a vvioc prescience, which seems almost a principle 
of our natme. called conservatism, and^which prefers evils it knows 
of to those it cani^jot foresee: and to the fact that change is not 
alvvaJJT reform. Reform, except in very exceptional and 
deplorable cases, is from the b^inning a change for the better, and 
that, radicals and conservatives alike are seeking for. It is only 
change of this natnre that the Congress should suggest. 

It would not be unnatural to ask why it should be necessary in 
.India for people to discuss political reform-ovitside the circle of 
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th® Established government Fdr such discussions have frequentl5r 

led elsewhere to unfortunate resull-s, which no one wishes to see 
repeated in India. It is for this leasoo. In English-speaking 
countiies governments encourage the idea that they are the servants 
of the people, and though in India this is not so, still the Govern¬ 
ment of India has, in some measux'c, caught the habit of waiting fbV 
an expression of the popular view before acting,*-! 51 !r(liwell so'that 
it is an increasing fashion to assume that what the people want tliey 
Will ask for, and what they do not ask for, they do not want: and no 
one can find fault with this assumption, for it secures at least that no 
changes shall be intioduced that people do not undcistand 

India no efoubt is the one poition of the British Empire wherein 
Govcrncnenc still runs ahead of public opinion in saiujary lefouri ; 
but the people aie slowly catching the Government up an i hefi re 
very'long, as education piogtesscs, they are likly to be its spec- 
ted advisers. 

This is a general reason for dls(.ussing reform. But thcic is a 
particular reason as well. The Indian Government, though cvc- 
cutively absolute, not a free Legislature. U cannot do what it 
likes. On the contrary, it is governed by the India Oflite, v/hich 
in its turn is despotically though capiiciously controlled by party 
raajoiities in the House of Commons, and influenced by strong 
city interests The Indian Goveinm nt without an alteration of 
the constitution could not carry out-a reform, however Mcces-aiy it 
might consider that reform, if owing to insuffifient knowledge in 
the House of Coinuioiis or to ovei whelming English commercial 
or financial opposition, it could not carry with it the Secretary of 
Slate for India. 1 may have to return to this point again. I 
mention it as a comaioa justuication for the discussion m India of 
reforms m a popular way. The Indian Government, executively 
among the strongest in the world, js legislatively tied hand«and foot 
a prisoner to the Secretary of Stale and to the changing and aibi¬ 
tary powers and influences behind the India Office. It is from 

•a 

England that difficulties will come, not from the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. And well judged Indian opinion will strengthen the lai^'a^ 
hands, not weaken them. 

In order to consider reform fairly, it is first no doubt neceiSsary ta 
have in India a well informed public opinion. 

The confusion of ideai existing in ihe British House of 
Commons and in England generally about Indian affairs is deplor¬ 
able enough, but it really is quite as bad in In4ia where the igpor 
caoceand indNfferonce ordinarily displayed upon matters coh(^rit< 
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* ing the peasantry arc most unfortunate. To instance the normal 
state of opinion upon current matters, on both sides Mr. Samuel 
Smith, a traveller in India, rises in his place in the House 
of Commons and declares on thfe authority of Indian opinion, that 
the worst that can be said of the people’s condition is a fact. Sir 
Richard Temple, an Indian civilian of 30 years’ standing, an Ex.- 
LicutenpRt“Go'\r&ftngr and Famine Commissioner, than whom no 
onfl ought to know more of India, contradicts him felly. Some 
say that India is financially the soundest empire in the world. 
Others, on the other hand, maintain that in order to believe this, 
assets have to be valued highly that arc without value at all. Here 
in India the President of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce con¬ 
tradicts the President of the National Congress, The independent 
English papers contradict the native journals and each other. 
The oflicial press sneers at both. Allowing for the possibility of 
these opposite testimonies applying to dilTercnt times and places 
there is clearly a divergence of opinion reconcileable only on the 
supposition that the facts are positively known to neither .side 
propjctly. 

It is of course the educated cla'^s. i who »upt ly t*'t .c farts 
antecedent to reform ; and sc make r^f^nn e.tv^ \nd Miey must 
be facts,—'facts such as woi.id be accepted in .i r<>\irt of hiw, 
names, times, places, all comjdctc and in order, and open to veri¬ 
fication. They must not be beliefs, not opinions. In such a 
matter beliefs and opinions may lake one to the shut door of the 
home of Indian economic knowledge, but not inside, and it is there 
only that law should originate 

The Congress should set it.sclf to provide facts. It is the great 
service it can do the country to .supply them. England will never 
listen to its suggestions without them. England on the contrary 
will quote the present opposing witnesses and plead for rehearing 
after rehearing and pul off the soundest reforms on the mere 
ground of insufficient and conflicting evidence. 

The first requisite for the organtJ»tion of public opinion is there- 
fOQf' ■special arrangements for the collection of popular facts, and 
the next » special literature for their record The Indian daily 
pres? does not yet fulfil this function though some of the best of 
the English papers are beginning to give place to disquisitions on 
the everyday life of the pcopli^ in their daily issues. Nor is there 
any ^monthly or other periodic literature devoted to describing 
jwther in narrative or romapee frota eye witness the condition of 
ihe yasople, their hopes and fears, their Joys and fhelr sorrows* 
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This want the Congress h# not supplied, though it coa!<l do sa> 
On the contrary its Secretary has en'ieavonred to foist on the 
people by means of adroit polemical l.teiiature, views regarding 
the British Government of which, they ' Umocent That Is to 
say instead of endeavouring patiently to coi.<m t true tacts, ft hs 
hastily disseminated erroneous opinions. 

In considering the organization of opir/'on. Turf tan p, 

have to be taken acconnt of. They hax'C welded into % 

whole for political purposes. Their aspirations hu’- to be satisfied, 
their religions conciliated, and the'!* traditionary i' i.'» ■» coniposed. 

But this is not all, when this has been done ‘ ‘. dia is corn- 
bined on one mc.issurc ot reform that divxV4. 't ‘u ■'t not 
at all, there is the British Nation to bcconvinted h t t'* sh 
Nation N the final court of appeal, and is the initial n ' ai 
Goveinment. It cannot be ignored, and it and tt» ]ri.«rh»'5 it 
must be considered beforehand, in all projects for the reforj.i of 
Indian institutions. 

Judging of England by the medium only of .spefch»*s and procla- 
niatitms from the i (uonc, her intentions towards Indivi are loving 
and ju^t and minu.xed with reservations of self-interest or sclf- 
aggrandizement And allo\v>ng for tlie imperfections of our com¬ 
mon nature this is no doubt a true description. Certainly, if the 
Briti-'h Government of India ended suddenly now, hNn '■y would 
say that Its intentions had thn character, and that thi > I ’ been 
worthily fulfilled. I'urity of adio'niatraticn, cducatu-n, >> 
tcrnal order, famine relief, and iinpti.'al constfuctioai-i I't 
afford a biiliiant recoid of lh<, [i*nod now diaiving to a i 
is only if that sjilcndid li'-t of .s^.l\icc■‘S I.-, to be continuld i 
future into national [irosperity and imperial peace, th.n 1 i 
has now to be asked to reconsider her position with re-a' 

India in ccitain matters. 

England is slow to believe that mistakes have been tff'.do. or 
that mistakes can ha\e been mule. That is natural. 1 lie I’cry 
suggestion that all i-i not right is met by a sti'rm of patiio'.c dis- 
ftppi’ovdl ! as when Profes.sor Freeman was wrongly b'l^c^ M-to 
have said that England’s real sentiments were—— 

But if what is being said is true, and is supportable - els, 
very serious mistakes have been raaile ; and it is now the of 
India to shew England that she must not rest satisfied with loi-tiv^ ^ 
only, with the mere repetition of h^r vcr>' noble watchwordAf 
/ndia for 7«iflr/««r,*but that her efforts* to give it practical elwt, 
must be more* decided and consistent with her *protcs(^ttons. ^ fW- 
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•looks as though during the next few >%ars, and before reform will 
hf> poss'ble, the ideas of England in respect to the condition and 
and needs of India in practical dietaila must be remodelled ; new 
soijices of infoiinatvon opened up ; and new advisers enlisted. Or 
ojrogress may cease. And here there is a difficulty at live outset. 
M^r regarding the organization of opinion in England for the 
bct(N;f go^nuiu^it of India it may fairly be said that a worse 
arrangement cannot^be conceived than the present one, in which 
the de.stinics of thi.s great empire arc left dependent on accidental 
party majorities in the overworked and bewildered Common's 
House of Grc.it Britain and Ireland ; where those destinies are not 
even sensibly discussed. ^ 

Yet bad a-s things arc the Congress is still further’ complicating 
them by a so-callcd Political Agency of no recogniged cliaractcr 
whatever and vvliich connects itself with the wrong party. 

When asked to consider an appeal for a great measure of Indian 
Reform, England will be swayed by two main arguments. They 
are the aigumcnt from interest, which I may call the CommerciriJ 
argumt nl, and the argument from pride, o* llic Imperial argument, 
EventUrdly perhaps England’s iritcre.sts and England’s pride may 
go hand in hand tovvaids the consolidation of her Asiatic empire. 
But at present the argument from interst predominates : and is 
complacently inferred tu he the main .spring of all good and bene¬ 
ficent legislation in India. This is the effect of the lax attention 
given lately tu Indian affairs in England. Thought and .study are 
rcqimed to remedy the evil. 

J'u this end it is the imperial argument that must be encouraged 
in jicople’s minds. Once convince England that its commercial 
sytlcm {for instance) may not be the god-send to India that it is 
believed to be, and that by insisting on it liingland fails to reach 
the high ideal of her proclamations, and. t,o fulfil her trust; once du 
that, and England will quickly res])ond to India’s wishes ; for no 
uaiion as Lord Beaconsfield said in a memoxabje speech is at 
‘ bottom more instinctively Imperial than the English country 
more i:/>a(ii]y upsets mere money interests than does England, 
siic fii^ds them impeding pre.gress, Ah her history point? to, 
this, and it is a fiQt for India to cherish. 

But for such entei prises upon English pUibUc opinion only 
the Government oJT India is fitted. The political agency is un- 
is allying itSeJf with the Commercial, party, 

Xhc machinery that has to be set irt motion in oxd^ to obtain 
•'Tf^Qlih is sgen to be very complicated Education hae lo 
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public opinion in India* It has to combine all the Indian <%i^» 
native and domiciled and naturalised on one prominent measure 
of reform, and then it has to carry with it the Governmei^ of 
India. It has to persuade England through her Imperial InsHncts 
that what it asks for is right and proper, and that tp refuse it will 
be disastrous. It has to convince England of that, Et^and 
has then to give effect to her a.ssent through the Parlianfent and 
the India Office. In everyone of these "Stages the facts will be 
sifted. They may be misrepresented; and certainly they will be 
opposed. India's wii>hes will be constantly sent back to the pre¬ 
vious stage for more information. A false step anywhere may put 
the vvl^le process back a generation ; and then it may be Ic^o late. 

And the very first .‘^tage has not yet been reached .satisfactorily. 
For, though the main lactr of tliC condition of India are pretty well 
understood by a fov, thej^ < annnot be said to be generally kntnvn, 
and without .sub^tantiafod facts, there can be no effective pubUc 
opinion. Public opinion acting in ignorance of facts breed.s law 
lessness and violence . and thir facts arc oCrtainiy not available in 
in a form to convince. England. 

Nor has any me:a^^re of reform that will combine India as yet 
been discovered. 

On what grounds we may iinjuire are bai>eu Ind'u ^ f hinr i fur 
Ivcfonn ? 

A reply to this question can be found in Jh'* bat.ve 1‘iess 
and in the proceedings of the National (.oiu.U'--, I: is that 
licr grounds for demanding relonn are many, but jinmarily that 
her people, and especially her pea-sdiitry, aiu' vti^etnbly and da^ 
pemtely poor That is the general complaint. In detail wc learn 
that nine-tenths of tin* pet>ptc arc agriculturists, and that the pro¬ 
portion is growing by the destruction of industries. That the 
a‘^rjculturi.sts wno live on the poorer soils, the area of which is 
constantly becoming a more formidable portion of the whole, have 
but one safe-guard against chronic famine and that is chrome deld. 
That the better-off fanners are equally in ilcbt That tlic average 
earnings per head of the whole population is a sum of4i^-27 in tnc 
y^ar, fiom which Rs. 3 are taken in taxation. That there are no 
savings. That the groat majority of the cultivators being never out 
of debt, even the pittance mentioned is not their own. It belongs 10 
the money-lender, who has made advances in kind to the cultivate 
as the latter l>as required them. The |)oorer cultivator’s ear^ngs art 
therefore the money-lender’s income, and not his own. He has ag 
credit bakmeo, aai his credit depends on the prosp^tive^ 
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'^hat lastly there is the ever-present®danger of drought; in 
which event, if as is often the case, there is no likelihood of a crop, 
the cultivator is sold up and starves c and all this, it is asserted, is 
the effect not of natural conditions,, they can be and have been 
chew here overcome, but of mistaken ^onomic laws. 

A painful picture is here presented to us. The picture of a 
people so near tc^ the dust from which they sprang that a single 
season’s drought will return them thereto. Of a Government igno¬ 
rant of its powers to give value to the life of its subjects. 

If it is A true picture, a case for reform has been made out. But 
it has to be proved true, or disproved and our minds set at rest 

The gist of the complaint I have just recapitulated li^s as it 
seems to me in the smallness of the peoples’ average earning. It 
is comprised in the fact (if it be a fact) that India's population 
of over 200 millions, earns for its own subsistence only about 120 
rupees for a family of five persons in the year. That is Rs 10 a 
month for the business, the pleasure, and subsistence of a father, 
mother and three children, aud if the aveiagc is this low figure, the 
minimum will he still less, aud it becomes then no longer .surpris¬ 
ing if over large areas there are populations destitute of capital or 
savings, in debt and chronic distress, living from hand to mouth, 

r ependent on the yearly rains for life and death. 

The kernel of luJian reform must, one would think, lie.here. 
Not in restricting taxation and the expenditure of the State, though 
that matter should not be lost sight of ; bnt in the use of law to 
strengthen the wretrheci'v weak earning power of the peasantry. 

Sir Evelyn Raving has given his name to the belief that the aver¬ 
age earnings of the British Indian peoples arc Rs, 27 a head, a 
year. The average earhings of the Turkish people, the worst off 
in Europe, are trom £4 to £5 The people of England earn eight 
times that sum on the average. 

The Congress then insist on the dangers that must ensue from 
so unnatural a state of affairs. It can dwell on the normal dangers 
aribirig from an indebted and depresjjied peasantry : and give pro¬ 
minence - toj^he further danger *to be apprehended from such a 
peasantry’* ^imbition when awakened and educated by European 
ideas, and. stimulated by European literature and exampfe,, It 
may pass on fuithef to emphasize the loss to the people and to the 
State by insuflficient employment, and the ever present likelihood 
of a to^d loss of employment by 3 ?failure of the ajpmual rains„ 

If the Congress represents this, it. will have done^ts duty and np 
the occasion arise and it does not do tl^ivit will he tluow* 
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I'ng away the enligbtennfcftt and powers for gobd that Eoropejiil 
education and example are bestowing on India. But before every-, 
thing it must ascertain and pro|[^fbe facts and these at present nO 
one outside ihe Government knows anything about And tiie Con¬ 
gress must work withthe Government in ascertaining tha true 
^condition of people and their more obvious requirements, « 

The Government has a Tight to this. The right of having so 
far conducted India ort the road to unity and prosperity. It is a' 
moral right, not one of might only. No one can prove they can 
do better, and many may do much worse. And the people do not 
wish for change and are incapable of asking for it. The social 
industrial and ecconomic condition of the people are what rrquire 
the attention of the Congress, and not their political representa¬ 
tion. The Congress has to recognise that it is on the wrong road. 
That the Government as it exists historically and manifestly 
competent to deal with any fads that may be f>ut before it, that 
for the Congress to be of use il should seek to be the mouthpiece 
of the masses for the expression of their true wants in .social and 
industrial reform I repeat that political representation they do 
not want. 

Till the Congress accents this position it will find the best 
fiiends of the people, friends who were at fiist anxious to help it, 
holding aloof, and, if it p^^rpetrates such matters as the Catt\htim 
and Convetsaiicns^ actively arrayed against it. 

F. BFAUCLERK. 
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Bishad—A Tragedy By Orish Chandra Chose, 

Xs ft Bengalee playwright, the author of “ Bishft<;} already enjoys 
a reputation amongW the freq^uenters of the Native Stage. His 
productions have come to be the,favourite stock-in-t/ade pfaome of 
ohr theatrical bodies and have been put on their boards times with-* 
out ftuinber, The piece before us as its title indicates is a tragic 
play with a plot which, though free from ail attempt at ingenious 
complexity, claims perhaps to carry a moral in its own way, 


'^amadhar—A Vemarutar monthly periodical—Edited By 
Haran Chatider Rohhil, Bakha-tailo-prokashaka Press 
No, jp, Cotnawdllis Street. 


V 

We have before us three parts of this new publication. The 
contents are fairly readable, and argue considerable thoughtfulness 
oqi. the part of the writers. F'rom the list of contributors it may be 
expected that Katnadkar will hold its own in the domain of v^rna-* 
cular • periodical literature, and repay intelligent study. The pro* 
mise is fairly hopeful and while we wish the projectors success 
in this enterprise and the publication a long life, we may take the 
opportunity hi advisii^ them to confine themselves to the bounds 
of pure hdUs UtBeSt not to launch upon the troubled waters ctf 
, poUtKcs. * 








